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SPEECH 

Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, 

DELIVERED AT THE CONVENTION" AND MASS MEETING OF THE 
DEMOCRACY OPPOSED TO THE CHICAGO PLATFORM, 

Cooper Institute, New York, November 1/1864. 

Fellow -Citizens : A little while ago those of the Domocnitic puriy'who meet here to- 
night, earnestly iic-"in:il a change in the Ad minis (.ration ; to that change we looked as the 
"nfy -ale way to Linus; peace to nor country. Wo trusted that the Chicago Convention would 
■ ■xhiV.it wisdom, honor am; patriotism ; we- hoped tl .-it tiny wiv.dd drop ail minor disser..-ii>n-i 
and strive !o hvhig ahoui an honoriibhs adjustment of our difficulties. 

Many of us believed that the Convent'iou would propose that the insurgent States lay 
down their arms and return to the Union : and (his bt-lsisr done, that a convention of all the 
State- hi: (railed for the purpose of Irvine; to harmonize the real or irnasr'mcot grievance?. 
Upon that simple platform we had hoped to place two eminent civilians, whose wisdom, 
whose moderation, and whose stalestrianship the country . ou'ni tru-t. With such a platform, 
.ir.il with such candidates, we had inrnndod to e;o botWre the people and urge them to njaks 
this change as the surest means of restoring the Union. But when we litid that the enemies 
of onr Government, traitors to Democratic principles, ruled that assembly, and virtually sur- 
rendered the honor, the valor and the manhood of the North, we denounce the crime and 
refuse to stand silent by and witness the completion of our country's humiliation. 

The Democratic party were defeated in the Presidential contest four years ago, becauso 
the southern politicians wished it defeated; they deliberately planned and persistently 
executed that defeat. Mr. Lincoln was elected because the southern politician! wished him 
elected, and did all in their power to make our defeat and hit election cure. Their object was 
to destroy the Democratic party, and thus destroy the Union, as they themselves openly said, 
through their journals, thay "hated free schools, free speech, free institutions, free labor, and 
free men." No man of our time had a more complete knowledge upon this subject than that 
true Democrat, brave patriot, and great man, Stephen A. Douglas. Death summoned him 
from this scene of strife, and in his last farewell he said; 
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%r; only patriate or traitors!" 
This last speech of Douglas was delivered just before he died. It wan delivered in 
Chicago. Three years after a great convention assembled at that place ; in it were many 
whom Douglas had cherished as his best friends, as true to Democratic faith, as patriots 
tjpon whom his country could rely in her most trying hour. Many in that convention were 
Douglas' friends — steadfast in Democratic faith, and real patriots at heart. 
A committee on resolutions entered that assembly and said: 
"Thii Convection floes explicitly declare, at the senie ot the American people, that, after four yean df 
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hear the heart boat. Tt is no wonder! they were standing by Done-hs' grave ! and they saw 
his handwriting on the wail, am! they heard hi-, warning ynion say, "There i::!n be no neutral* ■ 
in this war — o»ty patriots or traitors." 

I shilll show thm: tho sentiments emboiiied in this resolution wore not ihe sentiments of 
any friend of Douglas, of any true Democrat, or of any 'oyer of the Union. Tin: resolution 
wa? forttd upon tin: Convention against it, real sentiments, ami by noisy, bold, and fruudu- 
Unit. tliiTjl; of a JS or'.! i western secesskm. It is t.o in.- regretted tin it 1 lie friends of Pouuhi.s, 
tin- friends of his principles, the friends of tin- Union, did no: iii-rjity say, " Tktrc can In: no 
m'utriih in this cor — oil!;/ patriot.* <;r traitor',." Hal. 'ill r, a> Jrh ml' of ■'/'(. Uniuii will soon 
shake oft' tho galling letters with which Vidhmdigham, l'c;:dklo:i, and other southern 
sympathisers have bound them, and return to Lho trim principles of the Dcmoeriitio parly. 
from which these friends of the Union's enemies have for lho imanrnt beguiled them. 

The hour is near when all will see that ■'■' there avo o:.k two sides to this question ; (ivory 
man must be for (he United .States o)' against it," 

Vallandiglinru ami i, a w active, noisy, adroit, and audacious enemies of' hoUni/ui. and friend:-: 
of Toon ibs, .left. Davis is nd .ludah IJenjaruin. Iiave assumed to give voice iu the ! >i-n-i ■■■i-:.i !■ 
party ; they have skill hilly Irlcd to undo: honest lie ei'ats believe -hat 1:0 supporter of an ad- 
ministration placed in power by kepubheaus could lio u Democrat. I!y this fake am; specious 
logic, many honest men have been deceived. "\\ heul he Democrats of tho South, by their own 
lien oh cry in the Democrats ol the North, placed Mr. Lincoln in pewcr, what was a patriotic 
Democrat to do, hut. to sustain tho only "■nvaimitnt. which Southern traitors had left US"! 
Were Tskji-llK-rii 1 Democrats to sacrifice their eounliy, to surrender their manhood, to become 
the doughfaeed cuwards and poltroons which Southern hriu^-iim always said wc were? 
When, in April. fuel, I.'Ovt -uouplor fk, si:, I the kohcl Secretary of War', amid the roar of 
cannon nod the shouts of the enemies of our Govornmonl. announced to ike- work! that th- 
Confcdcrate dag floated imr the wank of Sumpior, si mJ thf.l tho same dag would tioat over 
Uic Dome of ilk- Co pile! :.t V> aslii:i_ii.:-o. : . : i . ■: ■,_■ tin' lira of .May. what were iNortlnT n Iliiin:- 
ciids io do ': What did their good mstineis prompt them to do, and what did they do':' 
They rose in their riiie.-ht, and swore to defend and to preserve our country entire ; they 
hastened to this ikh.h uov stopped to ask who for lho time was at tho head of their beloved, 
gin eminent. This great uprising struck tae Scu'h agha.o -so long had we been accustomed 
to yield to their arruesid pretensions; ,so ion;;, had they ruled us as ihey pleased ; thai they 
veiily (bona 'it, when II icy cb ■.-.■■ ;... deprive i> of power and to put Mi: r.inc- iln in place, in 
order, as they expressed it, '•' to tire ihc Southern mind and hurry the coVi.o:i States Into 
revolution," that Northern Democrat woukl to mi ly sob a i it fa the destruction of th.eir purty, 
and tin: ruin of their conn try. They soon found out their mistake ; they also lou'ul Ilia.: 
^orihern Democrats '.vonld :ijl t, ana tlud they were dangerous foes to meet in the Held, 
They found thar Xori.berri Deoiocrats relienod their valor; 'bat they still loved 1-1 uov country, 

their governnionl ami : he 1 "11:011 : ibal ■ be dear "Id ilug which v,a\ ed so pi ,:ly over every 

sea, and '.vhoso Wvigh" stars glaihleuifi the heart of freedom en every shore : which no tvi-ini. 
king or emperor dared insult ; they would not allow to be pulled fnau the high Dome of the 
Capilol. nor let. the rebel rag there lloat ia the loureing iiir, to Ihip shame and menace jn tin) 
face of I.ev.M. Mira. When Davis, Mason. Slide'll. 'I'oiimbs and Jiuhdi ''lienjs.iuin saw iliis. 
they look- eonnsel togeiber. and they die. "explicitly declare' 1 that, war, thus conducted, 
ivoiihl jo " a failure," and lliey coneluded that upon .'Sorihci 11 DciriouraiK llicy had heller 
''exhaa^ all ike resources of stntesiuanshp," and so they commenced, kmksarks ■■■.ere . .-n 
abroad to write in foreign journals ; seicet agents were sent to every part of the liorih ; 
efforts were made in every pns.obk way t;: delude, deceive, and to corrupt tho mind of the 
Democracy ; skillfully Io c.vjile i.hoi'.' ]jTeji. dices, 1: ^ 1 ■_■ I x- passions and their fears. 

.Arbitrary arrests' the famdichm of ahoiilieiiists, Ike currency, the draft — labor too low, 
and labor loo high — :. :;;■ -dicld comings al lho admi nisi retioe. the love oi peace, mui the evils 
of war, wore each seized upon in tarn, iu order to divide tho party, and to prejudice the pub- 
lie 01: 1 id against lho Government — and for what, end'; Win it to restore the Union I No ! 
every one now knows that i: wus 1 slop tin; war, and to destruy the Union. 

The Englishman who icughi for the Saltan i.i the Crimean war was not I hereby made a 
Turk or a Mahomet, \v"e do not. turn ilepubiieans to sustain this wnr. We fight ;'or our 
tioveroioent- -fur patriotism — not iiir p.-i'iy. Ave go into lids war Democrats, \ye s'mil con.e 
out of it Dcmoevals. VV"e shall preserve our Democratic G- over n merit, our Democralic prin- 
ciples, am! our 1 buion entire. Can any dullard 1 uie 10 believe that our bravo ell : ecus no..' 

soldiers who have in-riled their lives in i to war are changed from .Democrats to I kp III 'lion 11 > V 
U is tho strength of their Democratic faith nod the devotion i>f their Democratic patriotism 
which malms them tight so uobly. 

The South kail well nigh e\diai^ted " all tleir v -■,;rc, -e.' •taf l :s:.iaasbi|)" upon llio.Dcmo- 
eraiie party when they forced 1 he second resolution upon the Chicago Convention and pluecd 
" their own familial' friend," Pendleton, on the ticket. 

But the Soul 1 1 .■■::■;; ;.■! her resources. a H 1 hey eontidenUy believed ; !bey supposed the I. cot- 
ton ruled the world: that England could not live a your without this slaple of the South — 
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thai without cotton England would soon be in revolution — he forced to recognize (lie Con- 
fedevaov ;i 1 1 : L raise the bbekndo. England «'"'■ w-ne.t tin' cotton ; Tluginud did desire to recog- 
nize til'] South ; Tcglnrid did eagerly wish to rend us asunder : to cripple our commerce, to 
have free trade with the Soul ii. and to destroy niir manufactures; and ,hf one- :n :-.- :LJ :.-. | the 
Southern revolt :u every possitde way. She allowed the Alabama to in; built: in her waters, 
and to bo maimed with English seamen, and under ialso pretences to leave her shores to prey 
upon onr commerce. ■ She saw with joy the havoc which Dial, swiff steamer was making 
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upon our inerelianbneii; — thai our shipping was rapidly driven from uie seas, ana 
that lijjgliiiicl was tnking tiie trade of the world I Emboldened b\ I, ho sirccess of the Ala- 
bama, she allowed, the formidable, steam ranis to he built for tin; destruction of our Navy , and 
to brenk up the blockade. Onr i.oiv eminent, pv i if e. sted against the hostile act: England shuf- 
fled, prevaricated, excused herself -sab! she had no lo,a io s'op them ; ami they were nearly 
rcadv to come out, upon us, when ill 1 . Reward saii.i if English Law roiiY! m t. sv.p the ranis — 
English law could not st,:.'p wiir with the United States. Tin; trading English are a consider- 
ate people ; they keep tiie ledger carefully, a: id they know how to cypher : slow, to be sure, 
bus pretty aecura: o in calculating profit and loss. U.rd Kussei] sen; out to Lord Lyons to 
.know whether these Yankees would fight: ibis lordship replied ileil. they were a strange, 
obstinate, fanatical sorl of people, .end that he thoughl they n-i,>ihl fight ; ! hat he had been 
throUL'h the North with Mr. Seward, ami the people si-ciuee tu have :.-. great deal of property 
ami a great, 'tea! of phudi ; am'j besides that, i here were a good many of theiu, and t'nei did 
Hot. seem to be n/Vn.iJ of nrnnking — in short that they were a dangerous nation to quarrel 
with, Ene-lnnd 'began to reason, "that ift.be Alabama, without a single port in the wide world 
within w"ni eh to ink'.: a prize — without a single ba: her for a resting place — ooukl destroy the. 

?e of tiie Unite:! States, what would a hundred American cruisers do when let loose 

iglish ships V line; land soon contrived In ,t,i,p the rams, ftr.gland is harmless »w ; 

e has given bonds secured by all her shipping upon the ocean ; she will keep (he peace ; 
she is old, heavy and rich : she keeps shop; doe.- n pr. litidde Ini-im- - : :> : .i I, i - : i , . n u; -. t . ■ - ■ LJ : 
find peddles Id i. .in in her vessels all over the world. Fighting i, not her profession; she says 
war is unchristian, is wicked. The South have " exhausted all their resources of states- 
manship " upon Eugianu, and have given it up. 

Tint the South relied also upon Franco. France is a warlike nation, with vast, armies in 
perfect, discipline, and ready lor the held, F ran.ee don'i cant about the "wickedness of war:" 
iVaucc is not so thorooghly of the ^liop as England. Franc, cares less about money, and 
.has more love of glory. Franco is prepared and ready for a fighl — she needs only the 
occasion and the motive. We have been in real danger from Eranee. The motive has 
been widely different in the two countries. England wauls 1 1> see us broken up, our com- 
merce and munufaol un-s destroyed : trance, has no sue!) wish. The present .Emperor, i.ike 
Me great uncle, sees that oar greatness is useful as a restraint upon England, But he had 
ejcl.ahi designs upon Mexico and the Isthmus, bearing upon the trade with the Pacific and 
China, which made "nr temporary disunion seem desirable ; and the evidence is clear that, 
lbs South believed that, for the ^irrendcr of Louisiana and Texas, the Emperor would lend 
iho Confederacy nis aid. li is now too late to purchase his intoi'veot.iou even a I tie it price. 
The restoration of the Union will not interfere with any known designs of that far-seeing 
statesman. On the contrary, lie wishes if restored, and he will soon throw his influence in 
that direction. Ernnee gives tin: laws of Casio, lu.-ar.ry, ami fashion to the civiiLicd world. 
I'atious v. ho are. at war -poor' or demi barbarian — are. of little value to France ; but every 
nation which cultivates (he arts of peace, grows rich, luxurious, and reJined, pours its 
treasures into Trance. If stable govcrmucn's can !>r estalilbiico in Mexico and upon the 
Isthmus, '.'nose eyuniries m i ! rapiilly grow r-'ndi. retiued. luxurious, ami in alee a new market 
for the wines, tiie silks, and the countless fabrics of France. Our own country had become 
the best oilier customers ; the war has now nearly de-.-iroyed af, irr.ue with France. I 
learned h'orii our Cousnl in Faris Unit the trad; had iuerr.lly censed. The Emperor urnicr- 

stands a'i thi h.e walebed cere phase of our poiilies and cvrry rnovement of our a.rniies 

with intenaest care, lie wisiies |.i:ace in Amerlcii for tiie good of France ; and you may be 
sure thai be ■will try to hasten peace by every r-.et.us iu his power. During the month of 
July it was confidently whispered by ill e Secessionists iu Faris. that, the next steamer would 
brbii .nevvi of J..ee'.s entry into Washington, ami that, the ifon fed c racy would forthwith be 
.recognize d I.e.- France. S"o Union man could then understand sip:.n wfcat this eonfidont 
hope was based ; we now know — the North we sic ie:. c:>u>pi razors were to aid l.ee, and the 
.Rebels in Paris were advised of it. The plot felled. Many of the conspirators have flod, 
others are secreted, some have been arrested, r.nd are. now .in trial in Indiana. The Rebels 
have " cxiiuusteu all their rosr.ur'cs of si.alesu.,ai:sb : p" in tiii' direct ion. and t.avc " explicitly 
failed." The liniperor, i^. yon know, has \'ive,:\ in this country — he i-uilcrstands our Govern- 
ment — he vaiis liie resuii of lids autumn election to determine his action, I had it direct 
from those who have '.he best meass of information, and before the result of the Chicago (.on. 
ceiuion was Icuowa. that, if lir. l.iiieoln should he re-elected, it wouhl rrssure the Emperor 
,that the Sorth were determined to put down the Rebellion " at all hazards ;" and that they 
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line] the anility to do it. But if the opposition candidate were elected, then it would a.6S lire 
in "it 1 1 that tli (i North wore too in in-)] divided to succeed against the Confederacy — that he was 
determined, if possible, to urine: about- an early pence, ami ibat the re-election of Mr. Lincoln 
would be conclusive evidence that theve could be no peace but in Union, and that the elec- 
tion of the opposing caudidate would make it equally conclusive that there could be no peace 
bur in <i: Ma- ii.it. it may be safely said that soon after the oh ction of Mr. Lincoln, the hand 
of Napoleon will be seen in favor of the speediest Peace and Union of aJ the States ; urging 
the North Oi oiler, arid [be South to aeee.pt., re-union with '..very right guaranteed under (ho 
old Constitution. 

But it may be safely said that the South will not. accept even this. Not a Secessionist 
in Paris, not a Co\fe.!ie"ate minister of the South, not an orator, not a newspaper, not a pub- 
lic man anywhere suggests or ever has suggested ihat. the eleciio:i of M'eCle'.lan and t'endic 
ton would even feud io produce ;t return of '.ho South to the Union — they each and a'.l reject 
the proposition with scorn. Even Stephen*, the mildest of their number, announces that it is. 
■' recogni/od sovereignly" and riot L"i;io;i which they are ucteneiiicd to have, and thai 'he 
only ray of hope which the nomination at Chicago gives, is a faint possible hope of an earlier 
h. dependence ; never a suggestion that re union can, by any possibility, conic of the election 
of McClellan. 

Hid you ever nsl; n friend of V:d'.M:-.dighani and feud'elon and of the second "esohifion of 
the Chicago Platform, what effect, the victory of cur anus was likely to have upon the elec- 
tion of McClellan ': If so, they have confessed to yon thai, v ie.tory in the field was their defeat, 
at tlie polls. W lull I great victories woo by our heroic armies in tl'.e iicld, over traitors to our 
Govermiienr.. tend to defeat a Major-General of thai, army, si.iil drawing his pay from that 
Government I ! ! Dries ihis need a commentary V I low does ii. strike the people '; What do 
they say to this ? They send their brothers and their sons to battle and to death ; they at 
tho'cost of life win bright victories in dciciiso of our chcvHie;! fiovernmrn'. and every such 
vietory, it is acknowledged by nil, tends to defeui the .Major Genera! McClellan I Can those 
who wish him eleel.ed, rejoice at such victories'.' T trust he has no friend si: base as to pretend 
to such false rejoicing. The private character of a candidate, for public honors is not a propel 
subject for discussion. Jlcf v. ben it man comes lie lore the people and usss them to vote him 
into ibe 1 'resilience, it in just, that we .■ could, wi'.li inkiest lair lie.-.-, consider bis claims to thai 
ex silted ot:icc. I believe ihnttlie private, character of i™. McChnhm is without reproach; I 
cheerfully accord to him all the purity and every kindly virtue which his admirers claim ; 
I think hi in a Christian genth-iuim v. ha won id not willingly see -he [.' mom ;esl roved ; — 1 shall 
only speak of his public career as it appears in the record of our time. 

McClellan is thirty-seven years old; what has the young man done for bis counlry to 
entitle him to this hie-h place ; The convention which no ruinated him " does explicitly de- 
clare " that the war is " a failure"; so then, it is not for success, in war. that ho claims our 
votes. Two years ago, he was removed from his' command for' alleged mcocpruoicy. 
During' those two years, our country has passed tlu\;u<rh (he direst, trials and aloodiest 
wars of modern, times: tluiusuuds or his brave couirados in arms have dh.il ■::■:. l.ho battle 
field ; three hundred thousand of our youth have perished in this struggle for the Sal ion's 
life! What lias McClellan done at his country's call during ihese two long years of her 
^reatcni peril? What has he done-'; Tie is said to be very popular, and to have lunch 
influence over flint class of men who make soldiers in the held — the army has been in 
greatest- need of men— was his heart full of zeal for the cause, and did he- go from city to 
eii v. using all his powers to rouse '.lie people lor \]vj war, to put dow u the wic.hod rebellion 
and to suin: his. bleeding and beloved land '.' Had ho done so, he would have received the 
holiest, ben oi.iici.ii ei.s of Ihc people: he would have been made lieutenant-general of ail IV 
armies, and the heaving of the Nation's heart would have lifted him to tin: President; ic 
chair, ensv as the swell of the ocean Ihis a little barque upon the shove ! What has in; done 
doriir.; these two eventful years '.' .Nothing— but write out excuses for doing nothing la ■ 
Jbre, You curt deceive tin- people long — they iis.i e an instinct, a just perception of truJi 
'wiser than bum. Old Glair told 'McClellan that in: would surely tail if he run fori the 
Presidency. After eieel.iou, JlcGlellan ivill find thai old liiaii' was right, lint he ran then 
very justiV umke the. same excuse for the failure which he so often made for his failures in 
the war, namely— the want of men. 

What then are the pretensions of this vonug man to this ^rcai- ofilce 1 Jtefove ihc wai 
he had done nothing; in the war, it is explicitly declared ''that all has been failure." Since 
lie left (in: army, it is plain that he has diiiic nolhmg whatever. 

But we are told Ihat ,'joif. Davis, Manon, slidcll, Toombs and Judah J.h'ijamin are mini of 
Mich lofty pride thai- iliey will not treat with Mr. J.JNeor.x. whose manners they don't like; 
l.i tit that Mel ilellau is an educated, courteous, nnhabie, Christian gentleman, whom they 
.i'ormerly hocv well, and that they would be more willing to treat will', him for peace. We 
have many cultured, amiable. Chrlsliau gentlemen in the Korih. and v,-c justiy prize their 
virtues, lint, during ibis grim time of n-ar, 1 think it safer to let Grant, Sherman nod 
Sheridan; Farragu', 1 'cpo-.L l.'orler and Winsiow trea.. wit ! t these arch -rebels. 
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The Hon. Uober! (',. U'inthrop mmlc ii sp..-,'ob the other day til. j\ew London, in which 
he ^:ivi: reasons why Mcl.'lelhsn oni;ht to bo olecto:;, which I. had never see;; advanced be- 
fore, lie says : 

" Lit ii. i MM. Mil' I, 1 . ■; ■- r V -. r . '.. : ; n i! .1 y,.i|, lay ni'nj-, 111.' In; lias in l.ia iv!E = , ii: (..janr-ai Kill, so TJ.tr'. v 

I believe it is true, as Mr. Winthrop say-, t.hat. Mrlllelhm 5= of ;i Connecticut family, who 
have lived there iV.i' more than a. Ir.mdrod years' When Jeff JV;i is, Tuoiulis, and Judith 
Benjamin vi'isd _Mr. \ \ i r : - > 1 1- ; j^ ' - ; speech. 1 question v J i c- l-l i c ■ j ■ they will ho so r<--bi<ly to " nego- 
tiate with Genera! McCleilaii" tut tln-ii- friends now suppose. They may suspect and hesitate 
lest. Ihoy i?ot hold of a wooden nutmeg from Connect i cut. The •.ji-Lsfl n of tin 1 wooden r.nt- 
m- .. .-lore : .'hisi:-aics tin; surpassim;' ijiiuranit of t-Jii- Smith rather limit the sharpness of Ihe 
'North. Jfut hi ]!.<;■ could be more preposterous., since the suooes 5 Hil counterfeit must have cost 
twice as t.mo.h as i Si lj yenultie article: nevertheless, l!i::t siory has had much vogue. Its 

Shmy years aire a sn.nil trader ii! the voiy town wd..oro V.v. Winthrop made his spf-i-cl:, 

!■■■:_' I ■■ i 1 "■-■■" 1 1 i. apples, elms s. mil nuts, hichery nuts, .'.-(.-., scot a few mi ..men's to lieiuifor 1 . 

in Bonl ;i I i'lvilina. A planter) named B tg< 1 1 . aet in." the nutmegs, bonght i Beta at a good 

price; pleased with his pin chase, and beity especially vain of h::vir.ir choice c Li-Li'-ni.-u-? ;■'__ 
his tali;,-. he priafuoed for his o.ucs!-. (dose rare am! snoiowhul cosily mi',?, lint tins nuts 
wodd'nt ornek, and when broken open wore found to contain no meat, and (ho honest Con- 
necticut Yankee was cursed liv the Carohmi chivalry as a cheat, to.- -: llin:; uimicsrw without 

meat, ami which timy therefore supp^.-ed was made of wood. When our troop- '.civi 

Beaufort f.hey still limnd tlie saim; J..- l- ■ ■ 1 . i : - i ..- -. ■ exist m- ;:„;•: n.-i s- : i : ■ r if::.- anil Yankees. 

I have a word to say t.o the Iiish voters, who, .from a lav:; ■ - i . . i : | ■ ■ - - 1 ai. 'fare sou.";! it this 
homo of freedom. Von have boon my true poli Ileal friends., ami I have been as truly yours. 
The many of your countrymen, with whom 1 have bad much to cio, will each bear witness 
that they have ever ree.-.iTeil aid, syinpiit.hy, and uniform kinduoss; that no Irishman has 
bad cause to complain, and thai no Irishwoman, has over io>;k- sorrow in;.! 1 from my door. I 
b;.ve neither u viled your religion mir 'railueed your ra;:e. I <isk your la-iof atleiitioii : Your 
oppressor? of (be Old iv\ orlil are (strivfriy with all their iniglit to -ecure tin; eioetion of the 
i'l i.-,:-., n..i:-.i)iees. What does it mean ';' When h'.ritisii eolii ami iiritish journals comldne 
wMa I " r- ■ ■ I ^.1 1 o.jhlie.-. ;md haters of the 'ivinli race, do you think thie eoriios of new-born love 
toward Irishmen; Bo not, deceived. Ihmhsli statesmen nee wise in their p-neratiou, as 
Ireland ba 3 found So her sorrow. Those (ar-sccine: <:■ emies of yourfiroeu Isle know well the 
bearing of this srrc.a.t eo;;fr>it here.. Mnj H be possible — wdteri, (Janted in this free soil, 
yoii have lti'owo -., very Sampson in your juisrli!., that ihi^laiid <-an jure you to the lap of Do 
iilah. out oli the. strength of your t,,ol;s, put out yoi:r eyes, bind you with fetters of brass, 
and mate vovi aiioh U> iiihul in her prison house* 

Elect McCkllan and she will have done ail this; not that be would wish it, but he 
cuii Id not heljs it. His eleotlon will sorely dissolve Ihe ; niou, and the. knell of the Union '.-■< 
fin- dentli of iVe.edom. lie not deceived 1 Had .1. the tongue of an anyel, nod were my iip- 
toudied wiiii -ibe altar iii'e, 1 could ■.iot too strouo'iy u:ter my deep eo:iviotions on this mo- 
mentuous tpiestion. 

Let me read what one of your able countrymen, Senator Conness, says upon fids sub- 
ject: 

sojdi^or.adlTld^oouBtiT.wBbaUthsblesdrigiof the 

■,-l!-. , ,;-' : "'i;. .... ■■; :',:..,. V- adorn, ..i ertyand Sationu glarjoi tbeonehana; Diannlon, conUuned war, 

I also road from a recent letter of Hint i;,lcH':.e-ul. ami able si;ites:nau, John ili'i^b' , one of 
Hie few of eminence in Itiiiylami, n bo is our real friend : 

!■■;■: don, ■Bfenndtoia aoul hern b!«fi -■ ptre rati ei than a routop A and t-..- repi bllo, i 

a, I r;:n t ,h:.(-vvi-, ;iri: I. iv.i' ill i';i v-i l i-.r the ':-..-.i ; j i ■ ■ J" ( : ■ i ...■:■; ' M.-.-i". m,.i. MM! ■..■■■■ -,i -i.- I..-.-. .- ..L.-j.Lori'i! die ■■;;- 

Jlnr poirei .a oiahea :■-■■'. nami ttaon (hoot Ihewi tli and ■■ ;■: i:.i reato -ei..;- at year l.'ieoi 

:iS a i:,;ziji- i, bi ■:!,.■.■ ,..i ., i.l ■ . — .■--.-■ I I- ■ l',v n'l i-.DD ! mo. so f.LV as 1 e;o. ,ia...e. iim iieavlilv ln.-.ea I". -.- 

el'.l'..-L .ii .'1-. t.ii.i.'.i. I'O Ii" :■;■■■..! .f vi. ,11 flll'.'il, 1iii.!',iI:1.v, i', 1 " i: e ■--■ j . . -. .|...-ii: ■!■ ;n:'l ■.viio.a- .■.I..' 

!:;i- -..i il,1 e. i.. .I... : ■.-!'.-.■ I-. v.. n i;. : i;-.. - 'i...- II .■ .var liHieioi. h tuev lir.j.li:..-. '.'.il-j: an iniiii^e ;o:'h!y ,li.'i ^il^ 
I.iautilii may lie placci! m. t'l,._- Ik,,;;', (j! yir.iv lii-.'er.'.e.-t fi-.r linolliei tenii." 

Purely it can hurt, no pride of mine to see (bo " Connecticut blood of an hundred years" 
placed id, the head of the nation ; but 1 oppose it, because, I know that it will brino; the 
ruin of mv couativ. All the urisfocraev of I'u-hr.i! cii"i:i ^ll ..- oesire the election of JlcClel- 
lan. II o you also desire it i 1 Ti'iio, it. is' the iir.st Lime that Jilni;lUli uo'oies ami five Irishmen 
bale wished the saute i'ling. 

Tallaudigham has just written a letter to the $t>j) York Xemt, and says that he, {Mr. 
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Vallandighan _ 

it thronijh tilts Sub- Committee ami tin: Genoial Committee, in -pile c;t' :.iie most desperate and 

Eersiatent opposition on pari of Cassidy ar.d his friends, .Mr. C. himself, in an adjoining room, 
■boring to defeat it. Knt the various suljstitut.es never a! any time received more than iiiree 
vottii," and "ho moved ihnt the nomination of .MeCleilan !.■(■ made unanimous." 

.Ttirt". Ilavis has lately made I wo speed its in fai oi' of McClelian. At Augusta he said: 
"IV,.- rims; boat Slimnan, n must march iiao Tenm.'iMt— '.tiere it will draw !>o:t: f,t»r-i:y i):.-.Msn;:(l lo 

i'.ii-y tljo-.is i '" i.-.uv s:a::.!,uil. .o .1 s.> s-i',:i:.a::„-i .■:■:!. «(: i:i:lk'. eisl, :li:' .■ : h.i.v b.-:,::!-. '.II I'.'O bai-lt! Ml'ti.i. i!;j.., 

an;; i/,.ut ij-Ui /!:■• i ,:!■■■ lyl---f;l >J,c i'f.r'.k :;:: [f r:£Ci.(i :,,■( :•■' jJ !<(.■■;/ tiUt.n-iii! MJi L7S!>«." 

At Columbus he said; 

Hal' 1! II I' ! ,|M I ■ I ■ 1 I., ■■ !■, I, I 'i ! I li III ■ I ' ■'.,,':.■.■■■■,/■■ 

■'■■/, i'.:,', <_w/i'cte ci til i>> t<- ;eh/p ■/'*■:■!■ .' AfW' ■■■■■'■ tit'-.''- ■'-'■■ l-'p tfiw. 1 ' 

" in ■ ■■ ■ ..i ■■ I ,, :..■! !..■ i . I' r ■ .1 i .■ ■ i . . r ^•■: ■. v o : ■/■.'■■, 

oar hum, o.jr.r <■/;<■ ■/.■iMcc-ji-lrf;/, \f '!-:>£■ be «:eJ.. ur die .\*,i i.'', cmi £*cr:< JJs CK-mlMafe." 

And Boyce. of South Carolina, wrote: 

" Ytnf only lien- of ricme is in tin: aic.ondancj of this cijnsurv.i'ive [i.irf.v Norl.li. 1'ortijij lAitt ■pui-ij/ if 
ijini an, by victories." 

Doea any one thinh thai: l!;iv'; and his friends art' fools; and that they don't know how 
to adapt means to ends '! They openly propose to aid the election of J'cClellan by the 
sinister, its battle, of yoiir brothers and yoiir sons! iiead their speeches lo yonv iiisigh- 
bor ; ask him if lie can :Ad these coniemiitaons foes of our country by his vote, if so, then 
be sure '.oat- be ean do now, and that he a-ill do heroaf'cr. whatever ■Je-T. Davis bids bim. 

Fellow Citizen.-, I there is no shuffling this question; "there can be no neutrala in this 
vaT; only jialriots or traitors I" 

J n addition lo the chums tiiai toe nominee of tin- Chicago Co mention is of oh! Connecticut 
blood, ami a Chris: ian ^i.-nileman, one otht r 1 hi-.ve irp Seni'd, namely : that he did not take 
Rie! in Kind because ids plans were interfered ivith. ; ami wb.n ion ask what is meant by that., 
Vfin avfi toJf] that McDowell's army should have followed ilcClcJlaii down the rcninsiih, 
and (hat none of it was permitted to rro. I helieve that no such stupendous falsehood was 
ever before palmed off upon a:i bile'iigeiit people. 

As Ibis is all now a matter of record, there is no chance of mistake. 
■ On the 27lli of July, In'SJ, '/..eCle'liim a-simmd eonmiaud i:i Was:ih:o/!.07i, and on the Oh 
of September be i:ppoi::ivd Col. Murcy t:):ir.-f of StriM". l/.ent.-Gen. ^i;o*.i .made ttrent com- 
plaint of tlic co-.dnet of licClelian, and on the 4th of October sent the folio wiq:" letter to the 
Department ; 

niin-Gu.is7-:^,..fTrrA->.v, V." ■sir:M;i'.:v,(.!r.-,!;,.v :::,, In:!, 
Uos. S. C iwEHtu, Secretary of War,— 

1 li 1 I I I 1 f Major General MoClellsn is a:: :v -A 

UieBuggestion, ano-gavo him the most conliali'ic^ieo). ami s,^, 1( ,ri. 

I! r - ,.i. 'Oil. .I..." ,1 , . ii ." :■ .li if! . ■ ■■ '. i '..■ It:?.! Oi ■ 'li.. '■■ H 'I. 

:i.: l: i:;tr, rtinl iia, i mv, l-rij- j. i.k;; iiirasclf in IreaUng me with uniform neglect— n: am a;: inn disubediwiiM: 

or i::t- ,:i.!t".fi- inauor, ■ ;:i;::li'.;i. — iI.i-iil'i '.a fi. a,:. ,■!-,-■.■■ -■!,.: i-ililary offences, I neednotspeaklnthe face 
of the following: 

I. To ?i, s . P i-eBS Ml in-ej.-ulariri more consjikun-UE :!'. Msjrr (ki:.:r;Ll (! S OH-|];:n than in any other officer, I 
publish die following: 
(GlNEEAI. OSDEBS No. IT.) 



i . -.i .-■ i .■■ ... i ■ ■ :. ■ i ■ .i ' , '"''' 

By oominaurt of Lieutenant General Sce.Lt. 

B. D. TOWNSEMi, A ts-is ia-iit Ai'lju '»'!!< €-. 

Willi Ibis order frail: in h's ir.tircv, Jiujor G L-rjind il.:tli- ilaa nderessert two Important communic 

tbf SecreUry oi \w, . ..,.. ^ . ■ I . ■ !■.■■■. . ■ ■ I -n ! i ... . : i,.|,. ■■■■ .v I ■ = ■. ■ ■ ■■ 

MeClellan, tnc folloniag order 1 

Hkad-Quieteks or thb Ashy, Wsshinotob, September 16tl 
To Major Genera! MoC:.iti.i iv. (".•". .If ray. ' I.w)j:.-,.JW!i«. !1 - rif;,i!rU;w>it.:;fCii Polo-mtu: : 

Th.j Oi.rTa'i.o.Oir:; l.t.'ri. : i::L of :i.f. Arr'-.v '.f ia-. I': : ■!!■.- nUL :::ei^.- lat i---i : ".^. ^-itf- antl number . 
under him, to be rei,.,ro'.: a: r.aeo i. : :::;::, r.i I 'ieatl-i:i.a:le:E, by .i:. :-i-.i.-. bi :■;■!, I:-, aim i!:iLf]n:j:.lf-it r 

■i I... ■ i i..... ■■ ■ ■ i. ■■ .i i i . .i . ■ i .■ .. i ■ ii , .■! ii, 1 uliice In the Eame army. 

IS; command of Lieutenant General Bcott. 

E. B. TOW 
Eiehteen daja have now elapsed, and not the slightest respect has 
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bl-U.iav? -Tl ,:-;i:,. -i -J- bv J I "i-:n:i is I' ■.:!!■.;::- a I.,::, at Ma:':! : «,-,:, I |, ■,,■:■ ;i M ;.■ s, >.-.„> i;nr.» tile evil. II' it it 
ri.-s l.-.-:-i: iiiiiivii tie. I .■ --.,:il=.:-:* ..:" aul:.-:hv, ::c.r ,I.e ii-i-ad r>; '.!:t; sr:::y. iv;.i;Ld :;i: Ll:l,:jI-.' (aic-n-.riiidae; I:: Ihs 
enemies, ailfl (l-JEii-Maii'iir ■ --.- ~ "- ■ = - J"—" ■ ■ 'If. - - 1" : 1 - ■ - l'i,'..:i. 35.-i-.-a-- mi- ':.-.■ .-il- t..-:i-. -..-... ,-;:; n-:.] ..;:.:■ I.::..::- . : 1 1 ■ . ,; l.' 1 1 
I. -i*i:r:i-.-i. .:,.:-.-: ..;, - L1--.1 -.-_ 1 shall -:■;.- to hold anl UU Be arrfTBl Of irii.l-rc !-:■■-!, . II..II -,->. ivI.-.-i., ;,.- hi' \-.r. -■ 
li-li; jrifL- -1:1; :.i. ix-'.i-.l i-e.ai.Ur.ee. in iiji! »;irtl}- eTUii- Uliidn— anil ImjLji,.', ;l. 1 a.'.i , |-.-|. : i -■...- rll.-i- II.. ~:i-l:.J -, 
lj- ti- w:ii;:. iy T:.-i:.T-r: .-: ,it))sj- l;i lay i'-.L-t ii:i.L liars, iiiJ ]-ur!il;-s!f in -.be iQ-iil! 'jl tai: had-. ! stall ilciiiii'.r.T'J- 

I hive the l-.i-ii.j- I- I-. i.i.J.i. v.-i : i Li,-!: :-.;-■ .■.■.-. -.-r.:n- ]-,-..-.- 1 ...-■ r.-.ltont sisrvrii-t. 

, - (VISP1LL7J ifCOTT. 

On the 1st Ol" .Nov ber tic- S3::. :iisul'esl j:atrh:! .retTe-d b'.'f'U-O It y.iLLj-:-.; COnrticr, who 

was no*, worthy to ini.lu the fboednchct of Hits bi-iivc- old hero, {-reneral Scott. From July, 
ISiJi, lo .lamiiiry, J S'JS (11 period ol' six months}, McClelkn had been in comnin.nil of the 
army. The autumn and winter find been mipuralleled for the beauty of tho wculhcr am] the 
dryness of I lie roads. The av-iiiy louler lu- immediate (-..iiuiiiijij mm.be-ivd ii '■ J'-i'/ aoldicr--, 
porfeetly equipped, and lis brave men an eyev went to battle. Tim Votoiaac, the irate-way to 
the Capital, was eim.-kaded by the enemy. Rebel outposts were within sisjM'. of 'Washir.e;'.' ;■■:. 
Tho lit be,, array lay near. Xo forward movement of our vast force.H hud beoo made. Not 
even a plan of action wish developed ; <mbi a ji-.-i-b-itki-.l plan of irt-.i'-iiou-. I read McClcllan's. 
own words from his own revised report; 

li-i! ae-rai !';:■• ii'.it-iU- (■:" ,raar.a:-y. 1 «>J, i:[:-.ir. vceive-hr; from a severe illnoss, J fiiiiiiil tl- : .-.t- /■.■■•■.-"till ..i.\i- 




The President 
adopted. 

At page 154, General McClellan says: 

On the tat of April I nsnlwr :■.-«!. ,,-i-Li iho head-quartera on (he ateamer Commodore, and reached Fort 
Monroe on the afternoon of the 2d. ' 

As to the forte and pw; ;'£«>. ( ,F -i-... naieev, tie- iiMV-ri^atior, Iter, in f.-.iv jME5rsiL;;-i ■'■:('■' vague. m-A uu'riist- 
worfhy. Mnct: <,'. .1 ivas-iibisiii ( :L f'i-.:i li i- ik.lt ,) , K..-i-:-j of SnncriiL IV;; :], .;..,] V-: - iieiiey :■< ;>u- el'-.-r-. t.i it 
Yorklown was Burruunded hy a conlinuona line of earth-no rt!, with si:-;-..,- •■•-■M-.-v t-iil I erL-.-i. ,-,n tht YorkEiver, 

JEd gtHTiaoneii li) a:t !,^ lh;i:i 10, i ,,-,-,:::?. ji.l.-l.ii.- ei.-!J-.™>] :; '■■'- '■'• ■■■■-■'- '"■■ J- IS- M f-.er.l-;! c r . Ma;:s iv!i:r-:i 

l.ait L.-:-L>r) i .)■.:■! . ;..r id i-v ■■■!,■.- Y i-r-«r;.i-l/r:0 !■: ^ifh.i-i--;- mii-.-i- C- a..--iil 'iV.\.. r . r.j-i-.-.r.i..! v. i.-iv -is.-ii-.':n-.l i-.^. -.-i 

,,'e.- 1 .. la- w ;.,■■., i:-. i;-,-,-i- .vs..., rs-e.-i (r.-.-.l ■- ;1 !; i,'n!( |.;:i-;i::..-l I -. :.-.j1. :i -.'. citi-f-ii - il.i-iea-1 fi-,i-i X i. v- j I N.--.rs 

kWiliio-ii-iMK::.- il.e ;.. -eall-ri Mullierrj 3 B land a real island : r,riiL^c i,.:d :■- ■'■■A:ri::e«;-,,: -is ',■<-: 

i'cj.-i- (■■:■!■■■-.<*: (j/*t« fTorflcict oerosf aeiv;.. ,i..,. ■■■). iii. ,-,.. ..-.■■.-.,■ ■ .-, • ■-.-.■ <■<■■■<< mert'l- 

So, then, a eeory i a;; io .Vu^C^ellan's mm report, be had been in command of ibis sph'-ndid 
Army of 'die Potomiio for six munthe when he found, ns he says, " that e.vcessiA^ anxiety for 
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an immediate moYoment bad taken possession of 1 ] i ■: ■ minds of tin: Administration; am] the 
new Seerelary "i-jcj li ! i rs to lake immediate steps t,:i ii'r'i, Hie JVitomae from r L ' 1 j u ] baUerios. 
and instructed him Id develop h:. j plan l.o i ho 1 'resident." 

Was it not abont time to do some of 'thc-st; things? His reason for insisting on o-oine; 
(Sown the I'i a .insula iwi:. iuindr! i! miles to find an enemy, whioh had lain within 1 we.ntj miles 
of Kim all winter, war? tinit " the roads in that r-.tfon ict pa --able at id I sea-eeia (.f U:o year." 
And yet. if his dispatcho- are correct, ho (Oidd not move a slop there in early Jnr.0, bccanJC 
" the'roads were impassablei." Tins now development (if his plan was sent to I ho I'lY-sidenf 
on the 3d of r'ebruavy ; and yet, in April foliowmi;, lie writes that, oven then, his infuviia- 
tioii as to tiie enemy was vaoy.c and iiiiirest worthy, and Iha. 1 . lie did not know who! her Mul- 
berry Island was a toe. Island or not, avu! that he did not even know which way tin; Warwick 
Kivo.r van ! This will bo found al. pane 154 of Ids report; and at. page lOii of the same 
report. he slates that- the total foreo In he. thrown u;pon tilt whole line was Jo he from 1 1 ■""_■:>■ j ■. ■ 
to 14.ii.iji.ni men 1 The army of Hie .l.'olotsiac. aecordinj; to tlie returns in the Mar Depart 
ment certified by 'Mel.h-.-'dao himself, numbered as follows: 
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1 cci-IKy it, at ihu .Hi.no is n correct, la.atoni^r. t .;Ll-:on tram the. ciao'iai -rtiims marls V.y Maim- o'eiiLavl 
.Mil'ail'ia Ita-Si'iiMr.-o.-.l l''i- f Me 'i:a f= : a-li i.y ].-, ,is-l<!.:i.- AnL j .jt..u I 0,-:eial. liir i l!:i'- l>y M:iji>r 
ijL-atia'. M,C]..'ll!ia i.n.i.-iit'j ■-.:, H. i: -W.~ ..:o. ... f,.;t!n: i,-.-,-..in-.. ri a( ,, s . 

(SiiriiMi; SAMUW.. ]ll;r'.CK, ..lauSul Atl),tUutt Genera/. 

THE PLAK. 

"EilHFAX Coaia-IMasK. Marcli l:i, 1803. 
"The coyr.cil ro.i.raa ; il is' aiT.lv ;■(■:".:? I .ivi- ::r ,1: .. I:,: y ai.Ti!,;,! mini: n. l,l!ia,,f M|ionoi.,lis. Oen. 

U i',,.. .■■■..■■■ I, as laprooee I ..id. a to w..,f igloo andlaj i: before you. 

G. 1!. MoU.KU.AN, JKjJOT ffl ■■■■'■-' 

lion. B. M. STANTON, Seoretary of War. 

of tho opinion— 

RupldUB, II !:■ t: , opinio ii a ■:.!■■ c i mani ii e ■ i -■.■ ■ ■!■■■!. the operations to be nardedon will- be 

!■:■-■ i.-i- = --:-l -.1 V: :n (1|.| l'!.i:.t tV, .::!!., 11, ■„ .. ;n e..: l'..:'!, : , ,l;,a:i :, re.-i-'S. i; : .-,i-. Itelli: s . re V i. 1 1: ■: I , I'V.'-I , 

that tlie a.v'. i- ■■:.. j. . ; ,;. ■■!:■■■: i. ,.;,.-. r.M. be ::.eaiei2..a. icond. the r,.-i:is trausp a -;e in. ■ a , ilent a.-- 

an ia-.::,|..ii ..!■.: ! :n :..'\r ,ii lilt J-jre :: ■: e. I: ...v, I.j.i- r..i :■■! |-,.;i.|-. :,- M :,: 1. 1 a,!., a :i :.: AI.^'O .|ri., I -:j n . ■ . ■. "■ ■ i «:. 

tlir retem.ir. Ti.ir.l. '■.,.. i. a -. -:. I -..jsili. :.n- f™;? c:f '■' ■ ■ 
. tf.rics in York river. I'onrth. " Hfl* «.'(,-; /':■"■ •'• ■ 
fading o; waAii/ for Us safe'-!/ from m 

This was the IVnin-ula plan submitted by ilcDowdl, a:nl MeClchan lelegrajdis 

FlihtHill, March 13, 1SJ02—B.1! 

Your rtiMint,-ii was renVie'i a'S.f: P. "■!., m -;■■.. - 1 i n-i.ial -a-ei lia^Ir -i.i rairfev (J''..ui-i_- llrnisc 



. I rli 1 1 tori rlFer. Bonilk, '■ ft»i ■ to cover H MASnil 



Hon. Ii. M. Stision, Secretary of War. 

:■ Ii I - . ■•■. .a I II. 1 

. 'hi. Mana.'ii. . I ..!i.-: i . ■ • : . ,! :i .. a::ii-.- i! caliriiij- ueriiii 
JlOEBess hiinoelf of to a: i . ' . :ae: uni ii .. of ivnai uaiiailioa. 
■■■I I.'." ■ il ■ i 



ng. Inillcomniunleateniore\fun> 
i. McCLELLAN, Miljnr General 
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Tims the plan was an-re. <1 noon. The troops were speedily moved, and before the 5th of 
.April. li\ .i'l't' r:i. : n .. v :■:'..■ <-oi;iai'ked, (see the sworn statement of Hon. John Tucker. A-.«i*t- 
art j-i-eretaiy of War, a::d ivh" had charge of the transports, Vol. I., p. 285, of report on 
conduct of tin;. ii-av,; unci, aecurdh):; to Ken. Wi'.Chiha. s v.'-pot'l: in uri'do::. lilcd with the Ad 
jut iint 0. ii': rid. Ik; had k-.l f"r the. defences of Washington, some 78,000 troops. {Vol. J, p. S41.) 

On the very noxt. day, Gen. "Wadavvorth reported in wrilinj;, to the Secretary of War, 
that lie had but l'.Lu^i m.-.-n ii.i' duty, and that he was order™ by (■i.n. .McCL-lian to send 
away ;'our ri-rjimc-it;- of :hi- numovr. (Vol. 1, p. SIS.) The matter ',vu- f.a'rirwith referred to- 
Gen. Hitchcock and Gen. Thomas, who made a full report, which closes in these words; 

In Tiew of the opinion expressed by the council' of commanders of army corps of Ike r.-.rn.; nrcc'-nry '.::• it ■; 
rle-fi--i.it -..f I-'-.l- ( -.i..l-,l. i-u.ii:'l. ;H r,ia.:..oi-rilK- jtiU-.i, an,! it ti:t- fwee represented by General McClelLun as 
l-.-lt- :■,'■ Ikiu i n-.|...5.- : n-..-- hi-,- ,.f = -|.-t,|..- '.Iiiitf.ir. n-.iii'.i-ementsofthe President Hi at the city -iia!] 1„- |i;fl ■' uiv 

■ .ri- I r * 1 I i i f -i r | tfnlii ? .;. 

L. THOMAS. . I. .■.■:■.■.' .-.-^ L ',. .:/.. : j.-. 

E. A HIICHCuCfc, If C i'ltmUn-t, l~:,-ilt« StatisArmy. 

(Vol. 1, p, 318.) The President then ordered that McDowell's corps, " remain in front of 
Washington uu-i:. i'lirihi-r orders, to op-cmi o in i!.:-.- direction of Manassas," (Vol. 1, p. 319.) 
i And this is the interference about which so much ha- been vaguely said. It may =uv- 
prise .ionic of y.ni to lean; that by far the ui-i-iiU-r pat-, of 1 he. -amc army of McDowell's. v.oro 
so'jn after v.-n' t.o MeClellan. 

McDowell's corps wan composed of three divisions: 

Franklin's. 12,889 men. 

McCall's... 11,151 '* 

■ King's 10,853 " 

Franklin',? ami Mi-Cull' h division- were, both sent to MeClellan, and only the small division 
<>f Kin? win, lull nHJt McDowell; but because he did not go himself, the I'abe ir;ipressi'.v; 
;lill remain* that iini;.i of hi-- army was sent. 

On the lOthof April, MeClellan tel=p; C cipl^d to the Secretary of War these words : 
"I will run Die riskxir! hil.'i i-iv.-i'.-K rv-f; jni.iMc for the result, If you will give me P.-anxhu'.- iiviVi.oi.".- 
(Vol.1, p.822.) 

.Franklin was -cut lo him forthwith, to wit, April 11. 
On the next day MeClellan telegraphed — 

Near Yorktown, April 12— IS M. 

attack on the other side. The moment' 1 h.-.rir i i I -.o ..i i. .. i. n-i ■ .... i . I . i .■..■ ; , .,,•.,. .. 

leauitsnow. <■■■ Ji. Ji •/'.'(. 1. 1.1. AM. J/..-;.-, -o. -i:-,-..-;. 

Hon, E. M. Stiston, Secretary of War, 
And on the day following — 

Nun.-, ■, lion ,„■ Tim l'„ ..ii. ■. Ii.mI : I n 1. 11. 

well WeshaUsoonbeBtHir:,?,'andInn>;iiro of the result They are working hard'. 
Hon. Edwin M. Stahtoh, Bterttaryqf Wan-. (Vol. 1, p. 328.) 

Hot long after McCh.-hau wanted Mr-Call's division also, and that wa- promptly *<->it 
lo him. and so determined rt'as the Government to leave nothing undone which the lionera 1 
wanted, that the following was sent: 

Wih DipiRTMiiS-i-, WASur.-froi C:tt, 1). C, Jnne t, 1862. 

Trait i-oi.-in-..-.i-,'.J a.-:f ■i.iiiolo.ii v!-=tcvd,-..v t'-,::-. SVa.l.h.iro.;.. ; v., I oar; fioTii hey,:. Out- mi/re iil-.i:b I'j-iI.-ij- 
rVv ti-i:!!-,-.,.;.,, ,. !: ,l (,. ,■ ;,::i , ■.,■-, , njatia;.- -u .,.,:„ ;-. ■,:. y\CM :■ n.ii.y \..: I r ,... v is a; seen as :rii!.:>;:i-,?i.:-. ! ..i. 
arrives at. Fvfik-r it ksVmrg. 

■;i ;,■/■:■-,■■ ■■.■■■■ tins rtitrhi'. yon. 

Major-General McClellas. EDWIS JI. STANTON, gtoretary of War, 

On the same day .Mei.'lellari (V|ilied in the^e inm-s: " / shall 6-: or firth:! n tidiness to win; ;. 
foraardto til ■mid that A!,: Call r-achn hen. ami the i/rounr.! will admit the 

passage of artillery." (Vol. I, p. 334.) 

On the ! Kli In; teloijrnphed— 

''McCall's twins lisve coramonccd arriving at White House. I have sent instructions. Weather good 

On the next day ho telegraphed -, 

"Weather now good. Roads and grounds rapidly drying. »- (Vol. I, p. SSj.) 

And on the sanie day he writes— 

" fn voni- tclcpmsTiK j-e-v,.-;!i ,v •■■:\::-rc-v.t. f..i* i-.-m infM.-m i-i,> t;iat (i..n. lloDii-iel]. nhti tke residua of hii; 
crainaaii, ,.kl proceed .,v,,l..i..l to Joli me ... fore iUehmODu." (Vol. 1, p. 335.) 

On the 18tb lie toiorj-rapherj iiiat ;iot Icks than lit.0ni.i men bail k-ft Ritiimuud lo re;nforeo 
Jackson who wan Surih. On the name day the President replied — 



[c-iJnv. riMikiia; it ;:iT.ljab;<.- t!iat Jacks - 

okoi-iitorl by a dii.pau;!-. fi-.in-. (.itn. Kin;; a! Fruiltricishnrir, si 
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M.a>r-t!eneral HtoOi.itl.iJM. 

To this McClelhin answered : "If ten or lift eon ibon-ac! nio-n have let'. Richmond to re 
Lnforce Jackson, k liratei their trfri ngth and confident;! II" (Vol. 1, p, SB 1 ?.) 

And yet McChllam.s peiejisuint' arn.\ , during 1 lie month of June, nmnbeved ~ ■ ^ ■ , .""i- ■ " i ■ ■ -ice-, 
(Vol l,p. 265.) 

All this togellicr seems to '■ ,'.; ,■'■■.'...'?■(.■■■:■ ■" something besides the strength and confi 
(If in;.'? (jf tilt! enemy. I think it is the licst time in tin; history of war Uta-i « ■_■ = ■ "■-- -i.i'i ■; :.i 
Iiiuiy by sending ro.oiiii rami on other service made the r-fenaindrr of thai aiuny all the mor 
tcrriric to the opposing (ieitcrni ',' Dui, i don't u elei'slnml icar. 1 only claim to know so;?)?, 
thing aboa, evidence of facta. 

lint for tlit- timely order of r.l ■ -: -. I'rcsideui l'dubfc." ^■ , l:,i»i.|i. V.' n jI-ivij;: en would on 
doubtedly have fallen, and tin? ('oid'oderaey would ba.vo been recognized. 

I concede to (ii-ii. mcCleknn Jill tin: mil ate \ i. clues. 1 dare nay he has voriri all the hooks 
on war. T doubt not In: understands tin: science well; lit certainly wril:ni excellently 
about if. Mo I i-i ^ oapncii y for organising an at'iiiy, ainl pos-oss^s Many i|uu!iiies which arc 
pleasing, but of high ahithhs on I lie _ic.ii iicl.l m act ion in? ha; none; tin: very thing which 
weakened ids enemy sir Lick liini wifii ala.rm. and ho tebgi-aphcd to ilio President that i.iic 
removal of Iii.i.'NO troops (if the enemy from Richmond t..jiv.ir.-J.j Washington '■'only illustrates 
their strength and their confidence." 

Mr. Winthrop may prove him of Ooiiiiii-ctinir. hkod, thrice a linndri?;! year; old, bill, these 
facts prove him not of the blood of a Ciesar, llaumbah or Napoleon. He was not made to 
rule over this great nation hi ike iron timo of war. 

The South if ill surely fail in this Itcbobioji. J. base this confidence not npon our strength 
or their weakness 1 conci do thai in a righteous cause they w'ott'.il prevail, Men ave slow- 
to seo ho*- wens is c.i:'fhl\ might an J human power, when in conflict with tin: omnipotent 
Spirit of Justice! The South had no grievance from this l';-:n eminent ; they were never 
wronged or opor.sssod in the '.: list- -they arc not of din'ereiil language, nice, or religion; no 
n ai nriil boon da ties divide us. They mado this wicked '.vac from n mere thirst foe powc?'— 
they were oleihroucd of tli.-ir absolute (lominion by the natural growth of the free North. 
They eebelhd a; Satan rehelie;!, Ijm.'ihi-o '-(hoy would rather reig.-i in Hell than serve in 
TicaVeu !" 'fhey are now in the full enj,;_\ incut of that kind ,.if sovereignty. 

, The Rebellion rests on no pri/K : fil — ii envelopes no grand Iiiea, e\ en"; it has no support 
but the mere wicked love of absolute power, it will si--'- J ' ' 



lightened world, acting upon the human will, is resistless as the Hal. of the Almighty. 

The form: of tin's idea is nlvady apparent. In the Iji-lj, irinirio . if this RoboUion.. all I'nrrip-.- 
was against ns; her entire ^sympathy was with the South — with the wronged and weaker 
party, as lliey supposed. Recognition was alioosi certain ; Was xurf, if the Soniti ooidd hold 
out a reasonable lime. Where is the hope of recognition now': Let me read from Jell'. 
Davis' speech a! Augusta, delivered a few days ago: 

"WhoD i 1 It n ur strength 

The waves; of human thought go oa electric air over the world, fiuiaipe is j'.:.-t beg'n- 
ing to look into this question ; oy-aud-hy she will under stand it; and linally she will say : 
the South are. •</; ifi-rmr/ ; aiid wiit wi 1 1 nold her sypnpalhy, Then, the arm of Kehellioj; wili 
droii, para'.yvci! in i:i i-'oehe.t. The rebel ; may si ill feebly sa\ , we have :? right to judge of 
our own wrongs. (.': vili/eil t'airoja: will answer, yes; but wlien you bring your eooipln.ie.tn 
to us, we have a right to judge also. 

I do not expect peace very soon, tluugh their armies be broken up. I will do tin? South 
the justice to say thai her statesmen and her warriors are true to their Confederacy. Not 
one of them has littered a word which look, ii in ':ie slightest degree towards a. return to the 
Union. They, ai- all Lime-, and everywhere, declare thai, oo no icrms will they ever consent 
to a union, with the North. They are earnestabout it. They are as brave and hie.ii spirit-::! 
S3 we are. They are in terrible straights; they ecy out for troops ; they say; " Send Lee 
troop- /re/.<; ■■.(.evie/(.T,.-.' : Hut " anywhere " is a vague place, and (in: troops do :e:t eon;,- from 
thence a' iinir call. Davis, by tin? great, weight of .'ares ami fin: mortifications of defeat, 
has tost all prudence and composure. He tells us, in his very despair, that ids tro:.-ps are 
absent in large numbers without leave, am; he imi;:orej the w,,meu to send tliem to the 
army. He threatens like a man without power; ami ) et neither in? mi:- any .me in the South 
talks of submission or of a return to t'ne Union uuaer any 1 're-.i.loct, wliel-h.:;' ibi.t President 
be Lincoln or MeClellan. 
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Davis' army is nenrly on] i:i::^r oil. When the- war hep-iin (bore « ere less (.ban lour hundred 
ihoiif.ii.iul figlit.i!!^' ir.on m llnj ConJ'oderao.y, according to ihc '■■. nsus. That number must be 
very small now. vol they liavo no thouyhi of return i.«;< to tho i nion. i'->cfi:-ro this war cud; 
rl ; t y will t'riu- ami uvm the slaves. Of that I ii.iye no doubt. TJjl'Ti the em! drawoih nigh; 
thou the bitter questions aboul « liieh we Inn i- p'.i//h d ho much will bo solved ; then will 
bryin Lbi- Jaiui, slow dawn upon this long Lip-] it of gloom. Wow, very slow', the dawn will 
o)ii-] i, feeble i:: i: - til -1 _!■ no : 10.1 y the. eye of faith oao hisccrLi it, hut :' will surely, tin ally 
expand into tin.. heavenly day of l.'nion and of peaee. i have reason to believe that soon 
after Hit election propositions will be made to tho Southern Stales to lay down their arras 
and return to the I i nion, wuh assurances i hat the\ shn.i! liavo every right whirl) tin? Con.sti- 
liition am: tin? lawn can give them. But as 1 read J heir destiny Ja.-v w ill jiot reuirn : they will 
spurn the offer ; they will arm the slaves and tight on. ■' dragging their plow k ngt'i along/' 
From the seaports taken, and tlie military posis fortified, will raihaie lio.os of i.racLe and in- 
ere-asing oooiraiio.ionikni. lloxico will bo an out'el for nn.ay n bols : Europe and the Tsl.es of 
tho West Indies: will receive some, and by slow degree- peaoe « ill ho restored — u pioaec worth 
all it will now eosi — a peaee whioh no -on of ours will »i cv see broken. 

There is no.tliing persona! in this coming eh-elion : il is not a cont.osi between I .iiiooln and 
lleClellan. It is a conflict hetwoen two great contending principles — between free and des- 
potie guvermucTil; a.nd clearly presents the qnosfion « in?' in?r tin? prosperity, tho happiness. 
and the greatness of can- country shall la- pre.Hcrvod or forovor destroyed ! 

Ko nioi'la] issue was ever so vasl ami grand as ours to-day. .Vu people evor had sueh a 
trust to try Ihoir faith and tlu.ir fidelity. Mere selfish politician-, will never believe that a 
higher power rules the destinies of men : ilnii the people oau be trusted ; that Ihcy oannol 
loop In- dee. ivi.il : thai hi trying times, wlien the rair.d is awahe, ■:: :■;! L.\a.l!'-d by grout events, 
the earnest people, nee-aing only for the truth, will have thoir light from Heaven ; and that, 
"The voioe ov the; I'loi'lt win, ee; -inn voice of God," 

Printed at the EJsi:v Urn Ollico, So. It SijIuco Ssrest, Nsw York. 
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SPEECH OF HON. EDWARDS P1EPJIEPONT. 



Mr. President: 

Four years ago, you and I, and many patriotic men, assem- 
bled in this Hall to aid our Country in her day of peril. 

We asked no honors and no office ; — and we received none. 

Four eventful years have passed since then,— and now a new- 
danger threatens. 

Supported bj all who were with us then, by our unfaltering 
friend Gen. Dix, who speaks to us so well from over the seas, 
and strengthened by many new and noble men, we meet again 
upon this platform. 

You have been steadfast even unto the end, and it is a bright 
pressor; for the future that you preside here to night. 

Then, we invoked the God of Battles, and we helped to win 
the bloody fight : Now, we invoke the Prince of Peace, and, we 
hope, a far more glorious victory. 

Friexds asd Fellow-Citikens : 

Old party politics are dead ; the war made new issues. When 
Lee surrendered bis army to General Grant, we thought 
that the Rebellion was ended ; But Treason lias a new birth ; — 
not yet hath it put its armor on ;— not yet does it dare to pro- 
claim its fellest purpose — the seizure of the Government, and the 
restoration of Slavery ! Now, it seeks by diplomatic: arts to win 
what it lost by war; — to make treason honorable, and fidelity 
odious-; — and, as Wade JTiimr>ton expresses it, " To restore the 
Lost Cause 1" 

By some strange fatuity, our Northern people will never take 
warning until it is too late. 
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They never would believe, until Fort Snmptor fell, that the 
South meant war. They will not now believe that the crushed 
Rebellion is reviving ! 

Have not the enemy murdered enough of your children, to 
quicken your senses to approaching danger i 

The Convention which met at Tammany Hall on the 4th of 
July, ballotted twenty-two times, running into the 10th day of 
the month, before Hotatio Seymour was nominated as its can- 
didate for President. 

In the same Convention, a Rebel General stepped forward 
and nominated Frank P. Blair for Vice-President. .No ballot was 
needed; — one wild yell of wild enthusiasm filled the Hall ; — 
Blair had the full heart and soul of the Convention. He fairly 
represented its spirit. 

Why did the Convention hesitate so long to nominate Seymour, 
and why, with such eager unanimity did they hasten to nomi- 
nate Elair ? 

Read the list of leading names in that Assembly, and read 
the speeches of Seymour and the letter of Blair, published just 
prior to the Convention, and you shall see the reason for this 
striking difference. 

In this list I find one hundred and five men who were Con- 
federate Generals, Colonels, Majors, Captions, Governors, Sena- 
tors, or Members of the llcbei. Congress. 

Among them are Wade Hampton, Ihiekner, Ransom, Vance, 
Bocock, Hill, Preston, Clingman, Tihett, and the petted Gen- 
eral Forrest, remembered for bis cruel and inhuman massacre 
of Union Soldiers, after their surrender, at Fort Pillow. 

In that Convention were many good and true men of the 
North, but they held no sway, and their voice was not regarded. 

Mr. Seymour, in his recent speeches, had denounced every 
form of repudiation. In his Cooper Institute Speech of June 
2'oth, he says : 
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"If we make our paper money good by a J:ai>h system of con- 
" traction, we shall cripple the energies of the country, and make 
" bankruptcy and ruin. If, on the other hand, we debase the cur- 
'■' rency by unwise issues, wo equally perplex business, and destroy 
" sober industry, and make all prices mere matters of gambling 
'< tricks and chances. This will end as it did in the Southern Con- 
" federaey. At she. outset, the citizens of Iiiclunond. wen t to market 
" with their money in their vest pockets, and brought back their 
;; dinners in their baskets ; in the end, they took their money in 
" their baskets, and. brought; home their dinners in their vest 
" pockets." 

In his Albany speech of March 11th, he says: 

'■The bonds so unwisely and so waste-fully issued have gone into 
" the hands of innocent holders, who, to a vast extent, are eompul- 
■' sory owners." 

"It is a mistake to suppose that they are mostly held by oapital- 
" ists. Large sums belonging to children and widows, under the 
" order of Courts or the action of Trustees, have been invested in 
" Government bonds. The vast amounts held by Life and Fire In- 
" surancc Companies and Savings Banks are, in fact, held in trust 
" for and are the reliance of the great body of active business and 
'•' .laboring men or women, or of widows and orphans. The Savings 
" Banks of this State, which are the depositories of the poor, or of 
" persona of limited means, hold about $60,000,000 of Government 
" bonds. The whole amount held in the State of New York, in the 
" forms of trust, will not fall below $200,000,000. If we look into 
" other Siates we shall see. that only a small share of these bonds 
" are held by men known as capitalists, but they belong, in fact if 
" not in form, to the business, the active and the laboring men of 
" society. The destruction of these securities would make a wide- 
" spread ruin and distress, which would reach into every workshop 
- and every home, however humble. ****** 
" It is a mistake to suppose thai, the interests of the bondholder and 
"the tax-payer are antagonistic. The fact is overlooked, that in 
" order to make any saving by giving the bondholder a debased or 
'■' worthless paper, we must bring upon ourselves di mater and dis- 
" lionor which will cost a hundred fold what we can save. It means 
" that we are to give to the laborer for his toil a base currency; it 
" means that the honor of our country shall be stained ; it means 
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that our business shall he kept in uncertainty anil confusion; it 
means L-lia-t. the laboring man shall suffer by the increased, cost of 
the comforts of life: il. means i;hat the tax-payer shall he burdened 
by a Government proved to bo corrupt and imbecile by this very 
depreciation of its money, We cannot afford to speculate upon 
the Nation's honor at so fearfi.ij a ami" 

Such might he the words of a sagacious statesman with sound 
financial views ; such might be the words of a patriot jealous of 
his country's honor. 

Wade Hampton, and the other Rebel generals who dominated 
over that Convention', had read these speeches. 

They knew Seymour to be the son of a New England sire, 
and they doubted his readiness to sell hie birth-right. 

Wonder not that they delayed his nomination so long — hut 
wonder and be sad, that a gentleman of the North, whose ideas 
upon the great question of the day were so just, should be hum- 
bled to the earth and bend down before these Uebel generals, 
all fresh from the slaughter of his countrymen, and take back 
the noble words he had uttered before they would consent to his 
nomination ! 

Seymour assures us that he did not wish to he nominated, but 
that he was " caught up in a whirlwind " and couldn't help it. 
& whirlwind is an unsafe thing for Seymour to ride upon. The 
Prophet " Elijah was taken up by a whirlwind into heaven" — 
and Seymour fancied that he was going to be taken up hy the 
same vehicle, into the Presidency ; hut he will find it whirling 
down the other way with terrific speed — about November. 

Three- days before the Convention met J Hair published //is 
declaration of principles, using these words : 

'■'There is no possibility of changing Hie political character of the 
" Senate, even if the Democrats should elect their President, and 
" a majority of the popular branch of Congress. We cannot, thcrc- 
" fore, undo the Ifadieal plan of Keconstruetion hy Congressional 
" action ; the Senate will continue a bar to its repeal. Must we 
" submit to it f How can it he overthrown ? 

" There is but one way to restore the Government aud the Con- 
" stitutioii. and that is for the President elect to d.eelare these acts 
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" null and void, compel the army to undo its usurpations at the 
" South, disperse the Carpet ling State Governments, allow the 
" white people to re-organize their own Governments, and elect 
" Senators and Representatives. 

"We must restore the Constitution before wo can restore the 
" finances, and to do this we most have a President who will exe- 
" cute the will of the people, by trim-pling into dud the usurpations 
" of Congress, known as the Reconstruction Acts. I wish to stand 
" before the Convention upon this issue/' — There let him stand — 
there he will stand. 

This was purely revolutionary : this promised lawless violence 
and war. The letter suited the Convention exactly. Blair 
knew it would. No ballot was needed for Blair. Blair was the 

son of a Southern slaveholder. Blair could lie trusted. A Rebel 
General rose and nominated 131 air ; and with loud acclaim, 'mid 
wildest enthusiasm, he was selected. 

Seymour bowed down his iutelleetualhead before the Rebel 
power, accepted a platform which repudiated every just senti- 
ment of his recent speech, and, as friends report — went away 
.■sorrowful ! 

Hear him in reply to the tender of his nomination : 

" I have been caught by (he great tide (hat is swelling our party 
" on to victory, and I am unable to resist the pressure." 

This is the tide which swept over Pennsylvania and Ohio the 
other day ; Seymour foresaw it dimly, but he mistook its charac- 
ter ; ho thought it was one of those old Democratic tides, which 
ante-date the war ; his blinded eyes couldn't see that it swelled 
out from millions of loyal hearts, heaving with honest love and 
solicitude for the safety of their country" ! 

Old Democratic leaders for the last ten years, have had no just 
sense of public opinion. The same kind of Democratic leaders 
lived eighteen hundred and forty years ago ; — Christ said, they 
were '''tools, and blind, that could discern the signs of the times." 

SetmouBj continues: 

'•' You have also communicated to me the resolution adopted by 
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"that Convention. A* its Oh firman I am familiar with its Is 

" and as a member of that Convention I am a party to its terms 

■'I accord "with its 'views; I stand upon its position in this 

"contest, and I shall strive hereafter, whether in public or private 
" life, to carry them into effect." 

Those resolutions demand repudiation of the Nation's faith, 
and declare the solemn acts of Congress unconstitutional and 
void. 

This is the first time in our history that a political convention 
has undertaken to declare what laws of Congress are unconstitu- 
tional and void : and the first time that a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency has proposed to "trample into dust" the Statutes 
of Congress, which he admits that he could not get repealed. 

Tiiis platform had the Rebel General "Wade Hampton as its 
chief builder ; with defiant boldness he gives us its whole his- 
story. 

The Charleston Journal, informs us, that — 

"General "Wade .Hampton was welcomed by the people of Unit 
"city, on Friday night, upon his return from the Tammany Oon- 
"vention. He was received by a long procession, and having been, 
"conducted to a four-horse carriage, wa.s escorted, like a eonqtter- 
'■ lug hero, timid the shouts of the multitude, to his temporary stop- 
"ping place in the city." 

He said; 

■' More than lour years -years which have seen a Nation's death. 
"which have brought to us sorrow, humiliation and ruin, — have 
"passed since T last stood in your noble and battle- scarred old city. 
"Then proudly erect, flushed with victory and devotion in her 
'■'patriotism, she held in her heroic hands the key of our State, 
"defying with indomitable courage, the assaults of her enemies. 
" While a portion of her sons here guarded so bravely the portals 
"of the State, others were following the glorious Southern Cross, 
"wherever it was waving in triumph, or were sleeping their last 
" sleep on the fields, which their valor had eontribuled to win. Ail 
'■were doing llizir (haUjus Carolinian*, and the great historic names 
" of the Revolution were gilded with a new lustre as the descend- 
" ants of Moultrie, of Em-ledge, of Lowndes, of Htiyne, of Pinekney 
"and linger, fought as did their fathers for this dear old Carolina 
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"of ours." * * * "So long as patriotism, constancy and valor are 
"esteemed, the wondrous story of her defence will stir the hearts of 
" brave men, and noble women will teach their children to lisp the 
" name of Beauregard." 

.i'oau regard yon will remember, was an officer in the regular 
army, was educated at West Point, at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment which he had sworn to defend and whose flag he 



The speech continues — 

"I hope and believe that the blessed day of our deliverance is 
' drawing near. The signs in the political skies arc full of hope, 
•'and we bring back to you from the united Democracy of the 
■"North, tidings of great glee." 

"After a free and full consultation villi delegates. in (he Conven- 
tion, representing all die .Northern States, 1 am thoroughly con- 
' vinced that the great heart of Democracy is fully aroused ; that it 
: heats hi profound sympathy with, the suffering South; that it is 
1 fully alive to the dangers which threaten (.0 destroy tiie Coustltu- 
■' tion and the Government, and that it is unalterably fixed in its 
■' purpose to rescue that Constitution from destruction, to restore 
that Government to its legitimate functions, and to bring back 
: the Southern States to their place in the Union, with all their 
■' rights, dignity and equality unimpaired. These are the objects 
■' for which tho'Democractie party are fighting : and, plan ting them- 
selves on the Appian way of the Constitution, grasping once more 
'in friendship {.lie hands of their brethren of the South, setting up 
again the broken altars of the country, they have sworn never to 
■'cease fighting until their objects are accomplished. 

Thus talks this Kcbel General about the Constitution, which 
he had betrayed, and the Government he fought so long to 



Listen further : 

" I yield to none in devotion to that 'Last Cause' for which we 
"fought. Never shall I ad mil thai the canst itself failed, and that 
'■ the principles which tjaveii, lift -were iherejore wrovy. Never shall 
" 1 brand the men v:la> upheld it so nobly as ' rebels ' or ' traitors' " 
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"As it was my good fortune to be on the Committee which framed this 
" instrument, it may be interesting to you, perhaps, to learn the detail 
" by which it was perfected, and the views of those who made it. As 
1 you are aware, the Committee on Resolutions consisted of one member 
" from each State." 

" Gentlemen were here from the North, South, East, and Wi;st, ;unj by 
" all we were met with extreme cordiality. They said they were willing 
" to give us everything we desired; but we of the South must remember 
" that they had a great fight to make, and it would not be policy to 
" place upon that platform that which would enda::g!.:r prejudice at the 
" North." 

Wade Hampton must have been a little vexed, at these fool- 
ish prejudices of the North against rebellion, ;ig;m-st re-enslave- 
ment and repudiation of the honest debt. But Northern preju- 
dice did not stand long in the way. 

"They, however, pledged themselves to do all in their power to relieve 
" the Southern States, and restore to us the Constitution as it had existed. 
" As we were met in sueh a kindly spirit, I could not but reciprocate 
" it. I knew that I was representing l-:e feelings of niv people when T 
"did so." 

(After this apology, wo hope that the Iiebels will not be too 
hard on "Wade Hamilton for treating Northern Democrats with 
common decency.) 

"I told them that I could withdraw all the resolutions I have offered, 
" and no doubt oilier Southern delegates would do the same, and would ac- 
" cept the resolutions offered by Hon. Mr, Bayard, the Senator from Dela- 

" ware, which declared that the right of suffrage belonged to the States. I 
" said I take the resolutions if they would allow me to add but throe words, 
" which you will find embodied in the platform. 1 added this : And we 
•'■ declare t!nX //,■.■: R-von-i'-i-uEl'.'iii Acts are rei",lntioii.ury, iraaynslllulioiuil 
" and void. When T proposed that every single member of the Oom- 
" naittee — and the warmest men in it were (he men of the North, came 
" forwajd and said they would carry it out to the end." 

Hear him farther : 

"Victory will brinjr even more than thin to us, for it will give ns, along 
" with constitutional liberty, the right to manage and control our own 
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" State Goveriiraent in accordance with the time honored provisions of the 
11 Constitutions of the United States. When may we hope to see the res- 
" toratiou of lion or and decency in the conduct of affairs; ive m ny hope to 
" see our rulers as of old, intelligent, patriotic native eorn — and white. 
" In that hlessed day of deliverance, we shall have no carpet-bag or roili- 
" tary Governors." 

Tea, in that blessed day of the election of Seymour and Blair, 
" native boss " rulers alone are to have peace. Our adopted 
fellow-citizens are all to be excluded. "Native bobh" is the 
watchword ! 

Ho ! Rally to the standard of Seymour and of Blair, ye for- 
eign-born who have adopted our country as your home ; in 
their day of spurious victory none Init the native-boi'n shall hold 
ii single office. 

The Charleston JYews, in concluding its report, says : 

" On leaving the stage an attempt was made to secure General 
" Hampton and raise him on the shoulders of the crowd," 

Governor Sharkey, of Mississippi, says: 

'■'The Democratic party has put a platform that ought to he ac- 
ceptable to all North and South. Its foundation is laid in the 
" Constitution, It demand- immediate restoration of nil the States 
" to their equal rights in the Union — it declares the Union to he 
•' indissoluble — audit declares the -whole Conijres.^ional system- ofre- 
" cond ruction void, and, as a consequence, everyCbiny ■■"•hick has been 
" done -under it void also. On this platform we of the South can 
" stand ; it will restore us to our rights — to our position of 1865 — 
" and, blot era!; all that has been done; under the arbitrary and un- 
" warrantable demands of Congress." 

lie says of Seymour and Blair : 

" They cannot falter now, they are committed.. They cannot un- 
11 dertake to administer a Government part valid, part void." 

And the Mobile Tribune adds : 

"The great 'Democratic parly will rise in its might, and the dag- 
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" ger of Brutus may aid in accomplishing our redemption from 
" Radical rule, rnin and usurpation." 

" If we are successful in the approaching contest we shall gain 
" all that we lost in the ' Lost Cause.' " 

" By the election of Seymour and Blair," says Governor Vance, 
of North Carolina, " all that the Confederacy fought for will he 
" won." 

And it ia asserted hy the Mobile Register : 

" That the counter-revolution will not be complete without more 
" blood-letting." 

And the Richmond Enquirer adds i 

" The white men of the Southern States have seen the day when 
" they could use the bullet, and, if God in his anger permit the 
" necessity to arrive, they will use it again." 

The Georgia Democratic Convention declared : 

" There might once have been a neces-sity for the Rebels of Georgia 
" to submit to the military authorities, but there is none now. The 

" Democratic chivalry of the North are marching to our rescue." 

Says Governor "Wise: 

" Secession is not dead, it is more alive to-day than ever. I sup- 
" port Blair heeau.se he promises Revolution." 

J. M. Kamsey, of Georgia, declares : 

" That the true men of the South are ready to rally once more 
" under the Itebel flag and try the issue of the cartridge box." 

Toombs bid defiance in these words ; 

"The Reconstruction A.cis are nidi and void, and shall not stand. 
" The grinning skeletons that have been set up in our midst as leg- 
" islators shall lie ousted by Frank Blair, whom our party has ex- 
" pressly appointed for that purpose." 

C'ujii. &mme<i. who robbed and burned your unarmed mer- 
chan ships, in a ratification speech at Mobile, said ; 
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"I drew my sivovil against (he old Hag, * * * * "I hare 
" come here to-night, from the country, to ratify and rejoice wi!.h 
" yon in the nomination of Seymour and Blair." 

Col. Heradon, following him, said : 

"If there were any omissions in the platform, the hrave and 
" magnanimous speeches of Seymour and BLi.tr supplied them all" 

Then reading tlio letter of 1'hnr, which promised "to trample 
into dust," by military power, the laws of Congress, he ex- 
claimed : 

" "Who but a brave, true, generous hear!; could utter such a sen- 
" lament as this?" 

The Rebel Jutli/e ■ Tones said: "lie asked for no better platform 
than the letter of Gen. Blair." 

Mr. Okas. Gibson, in ):U speech, said ; 

"Mr. Blair, in this letter, tells us that if he bo elected President 
" of the United States, or become President — he tells yon that if 
" he become President of the United States, he mil use the neces- 
" sary measures to remove Lite Stale Governments of the South." 

The Rebel Jiubia Churchill used the following language : 

" Thank God ! the people have been ahead of their leader'*, and 
•" have never believed t/'ml their sacred cause /ens w/t-oUif lost. Their 
"faith is -now rewarded. A f/reat party is now ours, and we should 
" all press on to victory." 

When a Law of Congress is distasteful, the Kebels declare 
that it is unconstitutional, and hilair proposes to "trample it 
into dust " by military power. " The President-Elect" he tell us, 
must do this, he cannot even wait for the inauguration. But if 
the Constitution itself stands in the way, what do you think is 
to be done then I Why, declare it U7iconstitiitional i to be sure 1 

The Fourteen tli Amendment was long since adopted, and has 
in due form been declared a part of the Constitution ; and yet 
ex-Senator Pugh, of Ohio, says : 
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"I would uot give them a three cent, postage stamp for their 
Fourteenth Amendment. It is not part of the Constitution, 
and it never will he. It is a base fraud, and I say, as Frank 

Blair mid, ihcxe Carpet-bay Go ■crnmeids must he overtlcrowrt.'' 

This Fourteen tli Amendment provides against the repudiation 
of our national debt, against any recognition of the Rebel claims, 
and against any payment for the loss of their slaves. You see 
why this part of tiie Constitution is so odious, and why Blair, 
with military feet, means " to trample it into dust." 

I have given you the views of leading Seymour and Blair 
men in their own words, "Why should we not expect these 
views^ Yallandingham moved the nomination of Seymour. 
The Rebel General Preston nominated Blair, and four confede- 
rate Generals, with Yallandingham added, made the Ratifica- 
tion Speeches in New York. These speeches, these journals, 
and these letters, which 1 have read, tell lis that the election of 
Seymour and Blair will restore the "Lost cause," will justify 
the Rebellion, and re-instate the South in every right which she 
had before the revolt. They are right ; no honest man can 
doubt it. 

Does any sane man, for one moment, imagine that, if Blair is 
elected, the South will ever consent to pay a dollar of the debt 
incurred in putting down their Rebellion ? 

This cry about the burden of the public debt, is a false ery, 
raised by the enemies of the Government. The debt grows less, 
the means of payment grow greater every month : when peace 
is fairly restored, and the industry of the whole country revives, 
the debt will not be felt : and before Grant's administration is 
over, people will wonder that they were ever frighted by this 
phantom. 

Even during the most costly years of the war, when the South' 
ern States were in actual revolt, and, of course, contributed no- 
thing to the revenue ; the taxes of the North were easily borne, 
and the material prosperity of our people was never greater. 
When hostilities ceased, the expenses of the Government were 
j'orthwith vastly diminished, and the productive industry of the 
country was greatly increased. Millions of the war debt have 
already been paid, and the income tax has been reduced one-half. 
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With the opening of the Pacific Railroad — with the incon- 
ceivable increase of wealth which will follow the completion of 
that work ; with the new dawning trade of the East ; with the 
countless emigrants from China whose willing hands will reveal 
the hidden riches of our soil ; with the numberless laborers from 
Europe now weekly landing upon our shores ; with the increas- 
ing population and stimulated enterprise of the ever-robust and 
progrssive North, and with all this unite the whole vast resources 
of the regained and regenerated South; and while the hollow 
cant, about national bankruptcy and ruin, is droning in our 
ears, New York will become the monetary centre of the world, 
gold will be our currency, and the public debt will have ceased 
to be a burden. 

The two great contending principles, which now divide the 
country, are fairly represented by two Generals : 

The one by General Grant, the other by General Blair. No 
one can doubt upon which side General Grant stands ; and 
General Blair has taken especial pains that no one shall doubt 
upon which side he stands. The people are going to vote. They 
will vote for General Grant or for General Blair. Many De- 
mocrats now think they will not vote at all ; but when the time 
arrives they will surely vote — all will vote ; it will be far the 
largest vote ever cast; it will be a decisive, an overwehning 
vote. 

Which of these two Generals shall be your Chief Ruler for the 
nest four years'? Which can you most safely trust with this 
great office, in these unsettled times of much confusion and great 
distrust 1 

You want peace, order, security ; a rivival of our varied in- 
dustry and a restoration of our whole Union upon terms which 
are fair and just. To whom will yon turn as the safer man \ 

It will occur to our people, that if Seymour were elected Pre- 
sident, lie may die, ami give place to Blair. Within a lew short 
years three Presidents, just entering upon their term of office, 
have died ; and the Vice Presidents have reigned in their stea.d. 
'What these Vice Presidents would do, no one could tell, — but 
each did, just exactly what the party which elected him, did not 
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wish. Seymour might perish under the weight of office ; and i£ 
he did not please the .Rebels, some Southern patriot, like Wilkea 
Booth, might dispose of him. If Seymour were out of the way 
no one can doubt what Blair would do, he has told us that. 

I have known General Grant sines the time when he came 
from the West to take command of the A.rmy of the Potomac. lie 
has impressed me as one of the most remarkable of men. He has 
always been a Democrat. To the jrrei.it principles of the Demo- 
cratic party (which, began to perish with the war,) I have al- 
ways been attached. I believe in coined gold and not in stamped 
paper; I believe in liberty protected by law; I believe that the 
foreign -born, who have adopted our country, and sworn alle- 
gience to our Government, should have the same rights, and the 
same protection, (under the Constitution,) as the native-born ; I 
believe that the Government should act with even justice upon 
the rich and the poor; that it should allow the utmost freedom of 
trade consistent witli its absolute necessities for moderate reve- 
nue; that it should not trammel enterprise by legislative mono- 
polies ; that as a Government, it should aim at no paltry imitation 
of Royal or Imperial splendor; but he a simple, economical, 
stern and just Protecting Power, leaving the individual to what- 
ever of luxury and extravagant display his folly may sugj 
that'it should relieve its citizens from harra^sing taxes, by levy- 
ing the tax upon few articles, in such manner as to compel 
every man to pay his just share in accordance with his means: 
that it should have no costly army in time of peace, and that 
the people should, by "eternal vigilance" guard against the 
absorption of the rights of the States by the Central Power. 

Conversations with Gen. Grant had led me to believe that such 
was the substance of his own views, and I was very desirous that 
he should be the Democratic candidate. One day at his house 
in Washington, while he was Secretary of War, I told him that 
I thought he would make a good Democratic candidate if he was 
right on the question of negro suffrage. He replied that lie had 
no wish for the Presidency, that he had now a much higher office 
than he had ever expected, — that General Sherman would make 
a good President, and that lie would gladly give the half that he 
was worth to make Sherman, or any other lit man, President; that 
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his feelings and sentiments were entirely opposed to negro suf- 
frage; but that he did not wish to he restrained by any pledges 
from the right to change his opinions in future if new exigences 
convinced him that he was wrong ; for, said he, you will remem- 
ber that early in the war, when I was in command at the west I 
publicly stated that if the negroes had an insurrection I would 
hold my army in check until it was put down. But long be- 
fore the war was over I should have been glad of a negro insur- 
rection, and would have moved my army all the faster. 'What I 
want is the Union — the whole country returned to peace and 
submission to the laws. I do not like universal negro suffrage 
now, but the frecdmen ought to be protected, and if the only- 
way to protect them in their helpless condition is, to give them 
the suffrage, then I shall he in favor of letting them vote. I 
want the Union restored, and lo have the South come back, obey 
the laws, and submit as good citizens, and if the future proves 
that they will not clo it without negro suffrage, then I would 
give them negro suffrage. 

Washington never thought more wisely or talked more 
justly. 

That General Grant fairly represents [he patriot fiontimei.it of 
the North, no man can doubt. From the beginning of the war 
to its close, he was at his post of duty ; always ready, uncom- 
plaining, patient, vigilant and just ; trusting in God, in a right- 
eous cause, and in his own brave men, he never knew a failure. 
Poor — without a rich friend— with no reputation, and no polit- 
ical influence, — he rose to the head of the army, conducted the 
greatest war in the annals of time to successful end, and with- 
in five short years, from his humble start, his was the foremost 
name in the civilized world. 

[lis detractors say, that he has no experience in ;vifairs of State ; 
nor had he experience in war until he commenced it. It is also 
said that his success in war was owing to good fortune. 

So let his success in peace be. 

Good fortune is a powerful goddess, and he whom she favors 
is certain of success. 

Washington was first a great General, and then ho was a 
great statesman. 
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Grant lias proved himself a great General, and the same high 
gifts of firmness, determined purpose, unswerving fidelity, calm- 
ness of judgment, justice, moderation and wonderful aptness in 
the employment of the ability of others, added to a clear com- 
mon sense approaching to genius, assure us that he will make 
a President whom we can safety trust. 

Seymour has had no experience in the administration of 
Federal affairs, and has always been noted, as "infirm of purpose, 
" letting I dare not, wait upon I would." In July 1863, he 
made a public speech, very discouraging to every friend of the 
Government and tending to impair the success of the war. On 
the same day, — Grant made no speech, — but marched his brave 
soldiers into Vicksburg, and ">0,C00 enemies of your country sur- 
rendered. 

This is the hist great issue of our time ; the most mom onto us 
ever presented for your verdict. Yon cannot mistake the issue. 
The dying words of the brave Douglas in our last conflict were, 
" There can be no neutrals in this war — Only patriots or 
traitors." 

The same issue passed upon by the American People in 
1864, is again presented, with added features, more odious and 
revolting. Then the proposition was, that the "war was a 
" failure," and ought to cease. Now it is boldly claimed that 
the Rebellion was right, and that Davis and Lee and Beau- 
regard, and all the other Rebels, educated at public expense, and 
who turned traitors to the Government, which they had sworn 
to defend, — whose hands are yet dripping with the blood of 
Northern men, who went down to death to save the nation's life, 
— are men of high honor; of wdiom Blair in his speech of ac- 
ceptance, with irrepressible enthusiasm, exclaims: 

''What civilised people on earth would refuse to associate with 
''themselves under all the rights, honors and dignities of their 
" country such men as Lee and Johnston ? 

"What civilized, country on earth would fail to do honor to those 
" who, fighting for an erroneous cause, yet distinguished themselves 
" by a gallantry never surpassed, in that contest for which they are 
" sought to be disfranchised and exiled from their homes ; in that 
"contest they proved themselves worthy to be our peers/' 
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He should have added — And we wish them to ee ouk 

Masters'? 

Montgomery Blair, in Alexandria, made his public confession 
and recantation in these words : 

■'' Many who like myself have opposed secession and rebellion, and 
■'fancied ourselves wiser than the Rebels, if not more par trio tie. 
"will have to confess our mistake. In the present aspect of affairs, 
"I have to confess that it is yet to be decided whether those who 
"fought for the Union have not blundered." 

In affairs of State, yon know that a, blunder is a crime. You 
see why the name of Blair was hailed with such shouts in a 
Convention where Rebels ruled. "Will any but a Rebel vote for 



Much surprise is felt that the colored freedmen are voting 
with their late masters. Why be surprised ? When these same 
masters can come to New York, and rule a Convention of North- 
ern white men, why should they not control their recent negro 

slaves; 

Now, we hear that perjured oaths and broken vows of fidelity 
to the Government are no dishonor, that the war against the 
revolt was a blunder, that the Emancipation Proclamation of the 
President, and the deliberate Acts of Congress, are void, and that 
by force of arms, they are to be swept away at the beck of the 
South, in order to restore them to their ancient rights. 

The Supreme Court of the United States have decided, that 
by war the Rebels lost all their rights under the Constitution, 
and that all they can have, is of favor. But of what avail are 
the Laws of Congress and the decisions of the Supreme Court? 
Blair promises "to trample them into dust ;" and next will 
severely follow a claim that the Rebels shall be paid for the loss 
of their slaves. 

Let ns here pause, and. ask why they should not be paid? 
They lost much by the war, and by the Proclamation of Free- 
dom. If the war was unconstitutional and wrong, then surely 
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the Emancipation Proclamation was void, and the laws by 
which money was raised to prosecute that war, are void also, 

I have presented this issue as the leading Seymour and Blair 
men have framed it. It is a fair issue — clear, open and hold — 
there is no dodging this issue. 

And now, I ask upon this issue, who will vote against Grant i 
Will Mr. John Q. Adams, after his recent letter and speech 
of just rebuke to the South, vote against Grant? 

Every Rebel hater of our free Government will vote against 
Grant. 

Every cruel jailor who exposed, starved and robbed our 
prisoned soldiers, will vote against Grant, 

Every aider in those crimes against humanity and against 
civilization, perpetrated at the Llbhy and at A.tuiersouville, will 
vote against Grant. 

Every contemner of our flag, despires oi our Government and 
violator of its benign laws, will vote against Grant. 

"Every Rebel raider from Canada, who robbed and murdered 
the defenceless people of St. Albans. Every inhuman wretch 
who plotted to poison your waters, burn your cities, and in- 
troduced pestilence into all the North, will vote against 
Gran 

Every traitor, every conspirator who aided in the murder of 
President Lincoln, and the assassination of Secretary Seward, 
will vote against Grant. 

Ami some good men, blinded by party prejudice or held in 
bondage by party fears, may vote against Grant, 

But tell me, will any father, the blood of whose only son was 
shed in his country's cause, vote against Grant? 

Will the surviving soldier, who endured Urn perils, and now 
shares the glories of successful war, vote against Grant? 

Will the trustees of the widow and the orphan and the hum- 
ble laborer, whose little all is in some savings Institution, de- 
pendent wholly upon income derived from Government Bonds, 
vote against Grant? 
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Will any Father in the Roman Catholic Church, looking to 
the welfare of the children of that Church, whose earnings are 

deposited for safety, and drawing interest from United 'slates 
securities, vote against Grant ?- 

Will our adopted fellow citizens, upon whose advice millions 
of foreign capital have been invested hero, vote against Grant? 

Will any intelligent man of business, merchant, banker, 
manufacturer, salaried clerk, or day-laborer, who wishes stability, 
security and prosperity tor himself and his children, vote against 
Grant f 

Will any man who does not wish the Nation humbled, treason 
honored, and patriotism insulted, vote against Grant? 

Consider it well fellow-citizens, — vote deliberately,— vote 
conscientiously, — vote down the patriot,— vote up the Rebel 
if you will I 1 — vote Grant a failure, and Lee, the Hero of 
the War:— But,— before you thus vote, — tear down these 
mocking monuments erected to your patriot dead ; demolish 
every memorial stone at Gettysburg!!, and in every place where 
a grateful nation has reared a soldier's tomb ! 

Level three hundred thousand little hillocks, under which 
sleep three hundred thousand young men of the country, they 
died to save ; the grass is very green, so watered by mothers' 
tears, and the roses bloom well, which mourning sisters and be- 
reaved wives have planted on those graves ! — Trample them in 
the earth — they are all a mockery— the sleepers died in an ig- 
noble cause, and well deserved their doom — and the lotting 
prisoners of the Libby, and the starving, tortured soldiers at 
Anderson ville, had but their just deserts ! 

Vote against Grant ; and when you see the Rebels, ail red with 
the blood of your mothers' sons, holding high revelry in the 
Capitol — and confusion, dismay and anarchy in the land — go tell 
your children : — We voted fob that ! 

I would have the South treated justly ; —yea, very generously ; 
I would take no step for vengeance ;— but I would not restore 
them to power, with their present mad views, and audacious 
purpose, to subvert the laws, and destroy the liberties of my 
country. 
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The vote will soon be east ; when the ballot has decided an 
issue in America, the decision conquers even the will: — all sub- 
mit as to the fiat of God. 

As this is the last, so will it be the bitterest contest. In it 
the son shall be divided against the father, and the father against 
the son, and a man's foes shall be they of his own household. 

It is a war of the mind, a war of ideas — of the will, and of 
all the evil passions. 

TnE KESULT IS CERTAIN. 

The storm will rage with great blackness, but as the sun rolls; 
down on the od of .November next, and stamps with the ink of 
night, the eternal record of that day, you shall see One, calm, 
serene and well worthy of your trust, rising above the storm, 
and you shall hear his voice, raying : 

" Let us have peace !" 
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You, ray fellow citizens— -the busiest, tlic mtonscst people 
upon the face of the earth — whose preying avocations of to- 
day crowd out the memories of yesterday — need often to be 
reminded of what "you yourselves do know." 

In 1824, the great Henry Clay of Kentucky was Speaker of 
the House of Kepre^entatives. He was the ablest orator in 
the Democratic party. In that year the people failed to elect 
a President — Adams, Clay, Crawford and Jackson were all 
candidates. Neither one had a majority of the electoral 
vote, and it fell upon the House of l.vepreKntitiit.ives to choose 
the President. In a caucus of the dominant party, Wm. H. 
Crawford of Georgia was nominated, but Mr. Clay, with his 
powerful influence, went over to Mr. Adams who was thereby 
elected, and Mr. Clay became the (Secretary of State. 

From that time onward through a period of twenty-eight 
years, the great Whig party flourished. Clay and Webster 
were its giant leaders. 

In 1852, the mission of that party was ended; its work 
was done, its fight was over and its army was disbanded. Out 
of the fragments of the Whig party — out of the Free-soil party, 
out of the Liberty party, out of Democrats who opposed the 
arrogant pretensions of the slave power, out of deeply re- 
ligious men of all parlies, who resisted the spread of inhuman 
slavery— arose the Republican party, which took shape and 
name in 1854, and whose lir.st great succors in I860, was the 
election of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. 
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"I5ut ten years of rule, and half those years of civil commo- 
tion or terrible war ! Years full of Borrows, which pressed 
the life from many hearts, and sent to untimely graves so 
many of your kindred. Years in which through faith and toil 
and prayer and suffering, the nation was saved, and the foulest 
crimes that over cursed a christian people, wore "burned and 
purged away." 

Has the party which did this Herculean work performed its 
full mission '? is it ready to disband its forces,-— to turn over the 
glorious fruits of all its labors, to be enjoyed, wasted, or de- 
stroyed by those whose hands arc yet stained with the blood of 
your own sons ! 

The Saviour tells us, that, when the unclean spirit is gone 
out of a man, he wanders about seeking rest, and rinding none 
he returns unto the house from whence he came out ; and if he 
finds it all empty, swept and garnished, he takes with him other 
spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell 
there ; and the last state of that man is worse than the first. 

This foul spirit of slavery and rebellion, you have driven 
from your house ; and you have washed out his loathsome fotrt 
stains, with much blood. He has wandered through many 
places, seeking rest ; but finding none, he will surely return to 
the house from which yon drove him ; and if he linds it all 
swept and garnished and we stand, uncovered in the hall, read^ 
to receive him, he will enter in with others more wicked than 
himself, and dwell there, and our last state will be worse than 
the first. 

The spirit which has found no rest, and now proposes to re- 
turn and take possession of your well-garnished house, has be- 
gun in earnest ; its minions are numerous, bold and active. It 
can find no rest : — it never will rest. It begins with high de- 
termination, zeal and energy, and desperation, but in success; 
it will leave no art untried, no labor neglected ; it will succeed 
if it finds none but faithless servants, or jealous inmates, or 
greedy plunderers, or disappointed seekers, or craven cowards 
at the gates. 

Pardon me while I turn you to the history of the past, that 
you may read the future. " That which hath been, will be 
again." For more than forty years the Congress which was 
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dtwo years before the presidents contest, lias determined 
that contest. And now, a new House is to be elected. Within 
a few days we shall know whether the Congress which continues 
through the (erni of General Grant, is Republican or not. If 
it is Republican, then you may be reasonably sure that the 
nest President will be a Tie publican ; if it is an ti -.Republican, 
then you may reasonably fear that the next President will be 
the humble tool of the Rebel Power, swift to do its bidding, 
ready as they have promised, to set at naught the amendments 
to the constitution which favor liberty, and ready to recompense 
the slave-holder for his liberated slaves. 

Do you think that the members of the late convention 
which was governed by rebel chieftains, have radically changed 
since then ? Not at all. The same men generally, and the 
same spirit precisely, which ruled the last, will rule the next 
Democratic Convention. 
' Let us look at this question in the light of common sense, 
and of recent events. 

Last week the State Agricultural Society of Georgia held a 
great fair at Atlanta. When Hon. Benjamin Yancey, President 
of the society came, he found the old star-spangled banner 
waving over the congregated people, and he ordered the hated 
flag to be pulled down ; and nothing but fear of future con- 
sequences, it is said, kept their dusty feet from trampling the 
abhorred ensign in the mire. Last week in this very hall, 
euloghinis of unminghul praise were pronounced over the Rebel 
dead; and our younger children are puzzled to know whether 
Lee or Lincoln was the worthier patriot. Last week, at 
Alexandria, close by the capitol of the nation, a public recep- 
tion was given to one called the " Great Ex-PreMdent Davit." 

These are but a few of the many indications of what has 
already begun. 

Just now, there is dissatisfaction felt by a few Republicans, 
1 dare say. It is always so. Two years before the re-election 
of Mr. Lincoln, Seymour carried New York ; but in 1864. 
when the people had to face the real question, they forgot 
their differences, and redeemed the State. 

It is not given us to know the future; a kind Providence 
has veiled it from our eyes, and no wise man wo aid lift the cur- 
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tain, if he could, which God's hand lias drawn over the stage 
of our destiny. But, through reason, and the history of the 
past, we may fairly predict what is likely to happen. 

We can plainly foresee l.l.iat. the Congress now about to be 
elected will he Republican ; not in the ratio of two to one, but 
by a fair working number, which makes a far stronger adminis- 
tration than a two-thirds majority. 

When the legislative branch of the government is so numer- 
ous that it can pass laws over the veto of the J H lxecutive, the 
selfishness and vanity of abounding power is sure to cause 
disturbance in the harmony, and thus weaken the vigor, of 
administration. "We can foresee that the Republican party. 
chastened and consolidated, will grow wiser in some respects ; 
will more carefully consider the internal revenue, the tarilT, and 
the navigation laws, and adapt them to the intelligent wants 
and the real interests of the whole country. But we can also 
see that success does not spring up from the ground, and that 
without the use of means, our desired ends will not be accom- 
plished. 

You are soon to elect not only a Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and other State oih'ecrs, but you are also to elect an 
entire Congressional delegation. This, therefore, is a very 
important canvas ; it bears directly upon national issues ; it 
may determine the next Presidential election. Your candi- 
dates arc all good men. Gen. Woodford as Governor, and 
Mr. Kaufman as Lieutenant-Governor, would secure the best 
administration to the State. One had an excellent record in 
the war: both have an unsullied reputation in civil life. No 
honest man can doubt that, if elected, they would faithfully 
carry out the principles and the wishes of the Republican 
party. No honest or dishonest man can doubt that the op- 
posing candidates, if elected, would, to the fullest extent, carry 
out the principles and the wishes of their party. To which of 
the two parties can you most safely entrust the government of 
the State '? — to that which has proved true to the Union ; or to 
that which is to-day in close alliance with the enemies of the 
Union '> 

'We judge a tree by its fruits. None but poison fruits ever 
grew upon the old slave-tree ; and fruit from any branch en- 
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gniftcd on that stock, will smell of death and taste of blood 
for many years to come ! 

The Republican party, during its short career, has done 
oolloBsal work ; but its labor is not ended. It is now in 
its prime of power; its greater work is yet to be done. It 
has torn down the decayed old fever -breeding tenement, and 
cleared away the rubbish. It has laid the new corner stones 
upon the rock of humanity, justice and equal liberty ; and 
now the building of the structure requires more skillful hands, 
more wise forecasting minds, than it required to tear down the 
ruined edifice, which, incongruous and falsely reared, was 
tumbling to its fall. The soli tier nobly did his work; he will 
have the undying gratitude of patriots of his own time, and 
" the thanks of millions yet to be !" But the work of the Re- 
publican statesman has but just begun, and the Republican 
mission will not end, until the statesman's work is finished. 

Ex]K^ct some, blundering in the beginning, which a generous 
people will forgive, to a party wdiich is honest in its main 
purpose, and which has such a record of great deeds, and 
heroic success in the saving of the nation. Be quite sure, 
that the Republican mission is not ended. It is the Demo- 
cratic party, which untrue to its earliesr history, and to the 
honest convictions of its best men, has lost the confidence of 
the people, and must perish as a national power. The only 
chance which it has of electing the one it nominates, is to 
nominate a Republican. But I don't think they will nominate 
a Republican. I tiiink they will only nominate from the 
R&puUican Stole of CWio, its present Democratic Senator—an 
able man — not destined to be elected. 

Let me give you some of the elements of my confidence. 
And, first of all, the people as a whole, desire what is best 
and right ; and their instinct is wonderfully true in the discern- 
ment of what is best and right ; and when they come soberly 
to consider the effect of restoring to power the old slave- 
holder, the rebel, the opposer of the war and the hater of the 
Union, and those who would a thousand fold, have preferred 
the rebel General Lee to the patriot General Grant, they will 
not hesitate to vote again for the great general who won heroic 
victories over the enemies of the Union, and saved the nation 
in its day of peril ! 
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Next, the entire emancipated vote will be given for those who 
proved the negro's friend. During the entire war, not an 
instance can bo named, where fear, or hope, or gain, or danger, 
could ever make tin: bondsman swerve from his fidelity, or 
betray a soldier of the North ; and it is all folly to suppose:, 
that the freed slave will vote for his old oppressor. 

Next, the country will gratefully remember what the ilepub- 
lican party has done ; that through weariness and every dis- 
, through difik-u] ties vast; through long and 
r; through dangers and dissensions at home, it 
overcame all ; it saved the country entire, made liberty real 
and universal, preserved our glorious heritage of freedom ; pre- 
pared the way for our rapid development in wealth and great- 
ness — gave a safe and uniform currency to the whole nation, 
and equal rights and equal laws to all; destroyed the inhuman 
monster, so long our reproach, our blight, our terror and our 
curse ; and ushered in the day, when it was no longer statutory 
crime to teach a poor benighted soul to read tin: word of God ! 
and made it no longer possible, under the Union flag, and 
under the very dome of the capital, for brutal ruffian to tear 
the child from its mother's arms and sell it to eternal slavery ! 

Next, the country will remember at the fitting time what the 
opposing party has done ; it will remember its opposition to 
the war, its sympathy with our enemies, its readiness to receive 
with open arms the chief est leaders of the rebellion; allies of 
those whose cruelties to our prisoned soldiers shocked human- 
ity ; allies of those who planned and executed those cold 
atrocities unknown to christian war; they will remember 
ASDEBSONVILLE and the LlBBY ! 

The country will remember that when the rebel. General .Leo 
died, every anti-Republican Journal, from the Pacific coast to 
the furthermost corner of Maine, deplored his loss, as that of 
a pure patriot, and a christian hero, whose memory should be 
cherished, and whose name should be handed down to our 
children as one most honored in our history ; and they, will 
remember that Secretary Bout well was assailed through those 
journals, because he did not wish to have raised in mourning 
for Lee, the flag of the Union, which that general had dis- 
honored and betrayed ; every hater of that flag was a sincere 
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admirer of Lee, — his memory is sacred in their love ; and his 
virtues have been exalted through the party press, as far above 
those of the martyred Lincoln, or the great Union General 
Geo. H. Thomas, who was from the same Slate as Lee, and 
who was Lee's superior in every virtue, and every heroic 
quality that can ennoble man ! Turn me to a Democratic 
Journal, even in the loyal states, which spoke of the dying 
Thomas, with one ten -thousandth part of the love and ad- 
miration with which the same journal spoke of Lee. The two 
generals were both from Virginia ; both were educated at West 
Point at the national expense ; both had registered a solemn 
oath to defend the Union, its flag and its laws; one, before the 
war, was of high rank in the armies of the Union, petted and 
trusted by General Scott; great in place, and influence; able, 
if determined, to have averted this fratricidal war. He violated 
his solemn oath, deserted his old friend Scott, betrayed the 
Union which laid fostered, educated and made him ; trampled 
in the dust the old flag which had waved so gloriously over 
him in Mexico, and bathed his recreant sword in the blood of 
his countrymen. 

Thomas, also from the South, a much younger man, and 
under far greater temptations, was true to his country, to his 
flag and to his oath. Thomas dies, having lived true to 
honor, to patriotism, to every christian virtue! No half-mast 
flag was raised for him over Democratic journals ! No parad- 
ing of his great virtues and lofty patriotism appeared in Dem- 
ocratic prints. There is deep meaning in this, and it will not 
be forgotten. 

"Tell me where thou dwellest and whom thou lovest, and 
I will tell thee who thou art." All this will be remembered 
when the soldiers' graves are decorated, and on election day, 
for one generation at least. 

This ovation to the shade of Lee was a " got up " affair : It 
was a cold political contrivance ; there was no grief in it ; a 
circular letter was sent round to many respectable and to some 
eminent men, to get them to join in the demonstration ; their 
patriotic refusals, which will appear some day, upset the plan. 
and changed the whole programme. All men respeet heartfelt 
sorrow ; but the mother who mourned for her children, and 
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'the old father, who wept for his son whom the treason and the 
sword of Lee had slain, .did not come to Cooper Institute to 
parade their grief. A public demonstration of this kind is 
made to honor the acts of the hero's life, and the principles 
for which lie contended. In this case;, it was to honor the acts 
and the principles of Jefferson Davis and of Robert E. Lee. 

Every man well informed in public affairs knows that 
the entire Rebel element of the South will heartily join 
in electing any Northern Democrat who may be nominated ; 
confident, as they are, that he who may thus be elected, will 
be under the absolute sway of the same confederates who 
dominated over T; mi many Hall in their late convention. I do 
not say that if a Northern Democrat were elected President, 
he would wish to disturb the peace of the Union by violating 
the amended Constitution, and the m-cous traction laws; I dare 
say he would earnestly desire the prosperity of his country; 
but he would be utterly powerless for good, in the hands of 
those who elected him. The great party which puts the 
President in power is stronger than the man; so must it 
always be, in a government like ours. Careless observers mis- 
take the public mind ; they meet with criticising men who are 
not personally satisfied ; who want something different ; who 
alwaysdowitnt Home thing different ; who are never content, un- 
less all goes as they direct, nor even then. I heard all, andmuch 
more of this talk, in 1862, about Mr. Lincoln; and yet he was 
triumphantly re-elected in 1864. I hear much loss of it in 
1870, and I predict that, General Grant's election in 1872 will 
be equally triumphant. I know that the confidence of the 
people is strong and increasing; they believe in his honesty, 
his foresight, his firm purpose, his real sympathy with the 
people ; in his silent, latent forces, equal to any emergency ; 
and in his luck and unfailing good fortune ; they will vote for 
him again, as will all the more intelligent men who wish well 
for their country. It is of the utmost interest to the Republican 
party that this question of the succession be settled; only a 
year from next May, and you make a new nomination. 
Nothing so much distracts and weakens the party in power, as 
to be casting about for the next Presidential candidate. I re- 
gard the question as already settled ; your enemies are trying 
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to make you think that it is not settled. But it is settled. If 
General Grant is not the man, who is he? Name me any 
six, out of whom one can possibly be selected, as against 
General Grant. You cannot name them ; and a President of 
the United States does not spring up in a day ; he must have 
made a record. The people know that Grant was a great 
general in onr war ; that he led our brave soldiers to difficult 
and to glorious victory ; that by his great qualities lis preserved 
the unity of this proud nation ; they know that his latent pow- 
ers appeared when most needed, and that they will again ap- 
pear in all their determined vigor, when, necessity demands ; 
they know that he was iuexpev.leiieed in polities when he came 
into power ; they know that ho moans to do right, and that he 
grows wiser by time ; they believe in him ; they trust him ; 
they are determined that he shall have a fair chance ; and if 
everything does not go e:<'.<vlhj as they could wish, they wisely 
prefer " to bear the little ills thoy have, than fly to others that 
they know not of;" and if God spares the life of General Grant, 
he will be the next President of the United states ! 

Let us look straight, into the face of this business, my country- 
men ; the most tempting plaee of power now upon the earth, is 
that held by the President of the United States, brief in its 
tenure, to be sure, but dazzling exceedingly, in the distance. 

In too eager chase after this receding rainbow, many of our 
best Statesmen have stumbled to their ruin. 

No Southern Rebel can soon hope to be President : — -No 
Northern Democrat can ever hope to be President, save 
through the aid of Southern votes. The confederate vote will 
be given to the Northern Democrat only upon one condition ; 
the condition is, that the South stand behind the recovered 
throne, and wield the sceptre as they will. If that day comos ; 
your new amendments, your new guarantees of Freedom, your 
re-construction acts, and your vast financial system, will be 
trampledintodust,andthe debt incurred in subjugating the very 
men thus restored to power will be scoffed and repudiated. Be 
not again deceived, ye who did not believe that civil war could 
come ! The brave men, the great judges, who gave liberty and 
glory to England by condemning a traitor-king and a corrupt no- 
bility, (pn the return of the Stuarts,} died upon the scaffold, or 
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nedto this country, where they dragged out a wretched life in 
dens and caves of the earth. No one believed that such could 
be their fate, when (he great. Cromwell died.: Don't you think 
it will be mfer at least to keep confederate generals out of the 
goverment during the present generation? 

The southern demands upon the northern Democracy have 
always been absolute; when these demands were ■fdiuimtly 
conceded, the south threatened secession ; — when not wholly 
granted, they made war. 

The price of southern aid, is abject submission. Uninformed 
men think that the South must have changed,- that they must 
have learned something by their defeat in 1868, 

Not a bit of it. They had nothing to learn. They prefer 
the rule of General Grant, to any Democratic rule which is 
not entirely subservient. They say now, as they said to North- 
ern Democrats at tho Charleston convention \*thnr, or we leave 
you toyourfate. They despise the northern dough-face ; they 
respect, while they hate, the northern Badical, who fights for 
his principles. 

1 have said thus much, because I wish now, at this stage of 
our history, to call the attention of the great party which de- 
stroyed slavery and baptised " Liberty and Union " with their 
blood, to the evils of distracting counsels, to the sin of wander- 
ing after strange gods, and of thereby permitting the cast-out 
spirits to return into possession of your re-construe ted govern- 
ment, and thus to make its last state worse than before the war ! 
And one other word let me say : In politics as in war, there 
must be a leader, whose decision is final ; without it, there can 
be no success. The President is that leader ; he is patient in 
listening to suggestions — ready to take advice — but when he 
decides upon a course, all true men will cheerfully acquiesce ; 
this is the only way to success. "With many commanders, and 
no general, victory was never won. Here lies the greatest 
danger against which I warn the Republican Party, 

In the vast diversity of interests, the President has a most 
perplexing task. — Ten thousand men press him with almost as 
many different views. He must decide ; — he cannot satisfy 
all. He will do he tbest he can. Sustain him ; and he will 
prove as wise in peace, as he was great in war. 
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The candidates whom your conventions have nominated, are 
all good men ; vote for them, if you would retain your power ; 
elect them by honest votes ; neglect no honest inwms for success; 
show that you still mean fidelity to that great party which una 
^ea»4 the <feaiids of four million slaves, and waved the nation 
from dissolution and eternal disgrace. 
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Fellow Citizens : — I have not come to defend Gen. Grant. 
I point you to the record he has made, which is eternal ; in the 
blaze of whose increasing splendor foul slanders will shrivel as 
a scroll, and base revilers perish as stubble. 

Nor have I come to defame Horace Greeley. The good 
which he has done will live after him ; the evil — let it be in- 
terred with his old clothes and his vain and foolish aspirations 
for the presidency. 

I have come to talk with you on public affairs, that we may 
reason together, and see what is, on the whole, best in this 
epoch of our history. 

A great nation, about to commit its destinies for years to the 
guidance of one man, will pause and consider well before it 
casts its vote. 

When the deed is done, regrets, however deep and sincere, 
will not avail. Let us look fairly at this question of the candi- 
dates, and st e which, under all the circumstances, ought to re- 
ceive your suffrage. 

' A few months ago Horace Greeley published to the world 
his views of the Democratic Party in these words : 

" It is rebel at the core to-day— -hardly able to reconcile the 

defeats of Lee, Johnston, Bragg, Hood and. Price, and the con- 
sequent downfall of its beloved Confederacy, with its traditional 
faith in Divine Providence. It would hail the election of a 
Democratic President in 1872 as a virtual reversal of the Ap- 
pomattox surrender. It would come into power with the hate, 
the chagrin, the wrath, the mot liiicatiou of ten bitter years to 
impel and guide its steps. It would devote itself to taking off or 
reducing tax after tax, until the Treasury was deprived of the 
means of paying interest on the national debt, and would hail 
the tidings of national bankruptcy witli unalloyed gladness and 
unconcealed exultation. Whatever chastisement may be de- 
served for our national sins, wo must hope that this disgrace 
and humiliation will be spared US." 

Mr. Greeley has uttered many brave words in the cause of 
truth, but none more true than these. 
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A northern doughface, slopping over with the lukewarm milk 
of human kindness, may helievc that the late rebels are sorry., 
repentant and honestly accept the situation with intent to 
abide by it. But no man with a,n intellect above good-natured 
idiocy, at all informed of the. past conduct and present senti- 
ment of the late Confederates, can doubt that they mean to 
gain by intrigue what they lost by war ; that to a man they 
are sorry that they failed in their wicked plot to subvert the 
Government, and that they would to-day dig a deeper chasm 
and fill it full with blood, ii. (hoy did not tear that brave patriots 
from the North, seizing their old guns, would row over it. 

Fellow-citizens, lot me lead a page of our past history. As 
early as 1818 the South proposed to allow the Territory of 
Missouri to become a Slate. The North opposed this propo- 
sition unless slavery were excluded. Maine was not then ad- 
mitted to the Union, and the advocates of slavery mere deter- 
mined that Maine should not he admitted without slavery un- 
less Missouri was at the same time admitted with it. In 1820 
a compromise was effected, and the bill which allowed Mis- 
souri to come in with slavery provided that human bondage 
should forever thereafter be excluded, from all territory north 
of the parallel 36° 30', which was the southern boundary of Mis-: 
souri. This solemn compact, which the trusting North be- 
lieved to be "forever," as it expressly promised, was trampled 
down in 1854, at the behest of the South, and then, for the first 
time, the North awoke to the fact that slaveholders kept no 
faith, but, corrupting one Northern man after another, by 
seductive promises of the Presidency, they grew emboldened 
and threw off disguises, violated cxevy pledge, and trampled 
down justice and humanity, with shameless perfidy, repealed 
the sacred compact, and set up (he hellish fiend of slavery to 
be a worshiped god throughout this land of freedom ! 

But that was not enough. The worshipers of this demon 
saw that martyr-fires were burning in the North, and that from 
their ashes dangerous converts to freedom were springing fast, 
and the devotees of the "peculiar institution" plotted the 
overthrow of our government to preserve this great abomina- 
tion. Democratic Conventions, the Peace Congress, Union- 
saving speeches of timid old politicians, the prostration of 
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Northern divines, oiling texts from .Holy Writ, and trying with 
Heaven's livery to conceal their devil-worship, were all of no 
avail. The Union must be rent, the old flag insulted, and war, 
with its unnumbered woes, must come. You know the rest. 
Weeks, months and years passed on in war. Save to the eye 
of faith and to the heart, trusting in a righteous God, success 
seemed doubtful. Mr. Greeley wanted fco let the rebels go ; 
and now, in turn, the rebels want to make Mr. Greeley Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In those dark days, when, our generals, one after another, 
failed, there was one. who did not fail. He took the sword of 
Lee, and the accursed rebellion writhed over and seemed to 
die. There is some life yet in its rotting remains, and it will 
show lively signs if Mr. Greeley is elected. And hence you see 
why the late Governor of Virginia, in his speech the other day, 
exclaimed, " Give me Jew or Gentile, dog or devil, I care not 
which, so we beat Grant." 

Yes, anything to beat Gen. Grant; traduce him, vilify him, 
put him out of the way. They know full well that while Gen. 
Grant is at the head, the amendments to the Constitution and 
the Be construction laws will be respected. With keenest in- 
stinct, they preeeive thai Grant, with his dogged obstinacy, his 
iron will and his immovable courage, is the deadliest foe to any 
violation of the nation's rights as settled by the war. 

Are these rights in any danger by the election of the seces- 
sion candidate? 

Let us see. The foremost of the Greeley men, the late 
Democratic candidate for Vice-President, the present Senator 
from Missouri, the feari <-.-.; s, outspoken. Trunk Blair, who scorns 
to conceal his real sentiments, declares that he stands by his 
Boadhead letter, which says : 

" We must have a President who will execute the will of the 
people !'ij lv(i->nj--l)v<! ado d«~-l the usurpations of Congress known 
as the Beconstruction acts." 

And the Caucasian, a journal of Blair's own State, gives its 
platform thus : 

" State sovereignty, whiiv mpreinrwy., and liErUMATlON! This 
is liberty ! 
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"Our platform : The Constitution of 1860, and the rights of the 
States ! 

" Down with the Fifteenth Amendment ! 

" Direct taxation and the rightful representation of all the 
States, or another rebellion!" 

On the 26th of May hist, Jefferson Davis, addressing tin:. 
people of Georgia, at Augusta, said : 

" It is not a tribute to me individually, but because you feel 
that I am one of yourselves that you come to do me honor. Xou 
fawio me only as /lie represenkUiue of your cause. That came is 
dear to me — mora precious even than life [applause 1 ., and I glory 
in its remembrance. My simplest words may work you harm. 
If I say, 'Good night, my friends, go to your homes,' and a 
Congressional investigating committee happened to lie within 
hearing, its members would swear that I directed you to go off 
and join the Ku-Klux. [Laughter and applause.] Filled v:i'h. 
that jcaluuHtj -which sprinas from the knowLed.aaof their inferiority, 
and of thajustfa of your pretensions, and conscious of broken 
covenants and a violated constitution, they mistrust every move- 
ment, aud tremble with tear when they think that right may 
again prevail." 

Two days later ho addressed the people of Atlanta as 
follows : 

" I am not of those who accept the situation. I accept 
nothing." 

" These cant phrases that we hoar so much about of ' accept- 
ing the situation,' and about our rights having been submitted 
to the ' arbitrament of the sword,' arc but the excuses of cow- 
ards. And, their, my friends, about the much talked of subject 
of 'accepting the situation.' You are not called upon to 
acknowledge that you have done wrong unless you feel it. I 
don't believe I did any wrong, and, therefore, I don't acknow- 
ledge it. Wait patiently until the tide turns — as sooner or 
later turn it will — and the day is not far distant when the sun 
will shine upon you a free, independent and sovereign State." 

"With utterances like this the Southern journals literally 
abound. 

But wo have fresher expressions upon this subject. I read 
from the World's reports of Mr. Gieeley's speech made at 
Pittsburg, last Thursday. He says : 

" I was ouo. of those who said, : No, there is no such alterna- 
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tive; I deny thai the Southern people, the great majority of 
them, are against the Union. I demand thai there shall be a 
fair, open, free discussion before all that Southern people, of 
an holiest, un terrified, unconstrained vote, and if they approve, 
if the people of the South say they want disunion, I will con- 
sent to it. [Cheers.] I know they will not.' I knew that the 
Southern people, that the great majority, must have voted 
as they actually did that winter, not for secession but for cling- 
ing to the Union. [Cheers.] And now, to-day, if the nation 
was to be imperilled, and there were just two modes of saving 
it— to trust to the chances of civil war, or to the chances of a 
free vote of the Southern people- I would very greatly prefer 
to take the latter chance rather than the former." 

A few days before this speech was made there was a con- 
vention of the soldiers and sailors of the war at Pittsburg. In 
the Evening Pout and New York Time* of the Itith inst. you 
will find the following : 

" iJAT/L'iivtoiiF,, Sept. 15. — The rebellious spirit which ani- 
mated the people of this city during the late war, and which 
was exhibited m positive- acts of violence whenever they could 
■ be indulged in with impunity, was shown this evening to be as 
Strong as ever. The "Washington veterans, in passing- through 
the city on the way to Pittsburg to the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Convention, were attacked, at 7 o'clock, by ruffians concealed 
behind railway cars, at the Calvert street depot. 

" The scenes of 18(11 were repeated in their main features, 
and one soldier was seriously injured, having been struck by a 
brick, which smashed his face in a shocking manner." 

The Massachusetts Sixth met with the same reception in 
1861. 

Mr. Greeley says "let us shake hands over the bloody 
bodies. " " It is all wrong for the North to keep up these 
feelings." 

In the same speech Mr. Greeley gives his views about the 
soldiers and sailors who convened at Pittsburg, thus : 

' : The party that meets here and shouts for Grant and "Wil- 
son : No other party requires that any human being should 
stand proscribed on our soil for a rebellion that ceased seven 
and a half years ago. No party, no man of any party but this, 

the ve.ry pfirfij that held a great military pamile this week in 
order to further separate and divide the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people from each other. [Cheers.] They hold essential 
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to their trir.mpk that hatred should continue ; that c 
suspicion, and alienation should continue. Do what you will, 
do what you may, they are determined not to be satisfied." 

How unreason a bit; these northern soldiers are, not " io he 
satis/led " with being murdered on their way to save the capital 
from traitors, and with having their " faces smashed in " on 
their way to meet their brave comrades who had survived the 
war. 

Mi*. Greeley says these men are all of the "Grant and "Wilson 
Party ;" so they are ; and if he will take an elevation where he 
can look over into the 5th of November next, he will see an 
interminable throng — some with armless sleeves, some with 
artiiieiai leg.-;, some pale from the sufferings of the war, leaning 
on their old fathers for support, some with the port of health 
and military mien, some with the sailor's swing — all moving 
on, with no arms in their hands, but little paper billets in their 
stead. That, Mr. Greeley, is what you called at Pittsburg 
" the military parade, the Grant and "Wilson Party." Includ- 
ing their kindred and their grateful countrymen, a formidable 
array 1 You are right, they are for Grant and Wilson ; shame 
sits forever upon the soldier who votes for Horace Greeley ! 

"Why did the Democratic Party nominate Mr. Greeley ? On 
what bargain was it done ? Just before this unnatural alliance 
was made public, the World, the ablest journal in the Demo- 
cratic ranks, said ; Mr. Greeley's sole hope of an election de- 
pends upon his receiving the unanimous support of the 
Democratic Party. * * * If he is nominated by 
the Democratic Convention and elected by Democratic votes, 
he cannot ignore the Democratc Party in organizing his 
administration. * * * If Democratis are to vote for 
Mr. Greeley, it must be under such circumstances that he 
will be compelled to acknowledge his obligations to the party, 
and will make him dependent on it for the success of his ad- 
minis I ration/' The circumstances were all arranged to mutual 
satisfaction, and Horace Greeley received the unanimous nom- 
ination of that party which he had lately pronounced so ut- 
terly disloyal and rebel at the core. 

We know where we stand. We have two great parties in 
the field : The old Bourbon Democratic Party, with its an- 
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cient bigotries, it secession sympathies, its rebel supporters; 
" with the hate, the chagrin, the wrath, the mortification of 
ten bitter years to impel and guide its steps." On tbe other 
hand, we have the Republican Party; with no hate or chagrin 
or wratb, but with a record of more than ten years of patriotic 
devotion and glorious deeds of imperishable renown. 

Past experience proves that the Southern politicians never 
mistook their man ; they never accepted a Northern President 
unless sure of his Southern iprineiples, and (hey have not 
changed ; they do no even pretend to have changed ; they 
boldly say that the advocate of secession and the bailer of Jeff. 
Davis is reliable, and that he will surely see that they are paid 
for their liberated slaves — the four hundred million which he 
once proposed. Everywhere throughout the South, you shall 
hear that they expect to be paid for their human chattels, if 
Mr. Greeley is elected. Let us see what Gov. Aiken, the great 
slave-holder of South Carolina, said upon this subject.. I read 
from the speech of Senator Morton, delivered hi this hall a few 
months since : "T met a very distinguished Southern gentlemen 
at West Point, last summer — a man that you all know by rep- 
utation ; and I will give you his name, because it was not said 
in confidence to me, but was said in the presence of others ; 
one of the noblest and purest men of the South, and a loyal 
man throughout the war, and of the largest slave-holders 
throughout the South— Gov. Aiken, of South Carolina. He 
believed slavery to have been unlawfully abolished, and ho 
said t ' I have made out an inventory of my slaves and laid it 
aside, because I believe that a sense of returning justice will 
yet compel this nation to pay for the slaves.' And so far as I 
know, this lias been done by almost the entire body of the 
former slave-owners of the Southern States. When the Demo- 
cratic party comes into power, they will come forward with 
that claim, and they will say to the Democracy, and say truly : 
'You are committed in favor of payiug us for our slaves.' " 

But some one says that the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution forbids such payment. So it does ; but the Four- 
teenth Amendment will go where the Missouri Compromise 
went, and be " tram/Ml in (he dud " with the other reconstruc- 
tion measures, if Mr. Greeley is elected- 
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Ton will then see troubled times in our financial affairs, and 
general distrust. Four hundred million is a large oorniptio.ii 
fund,. and the Fourteenth Amendment would be as a spider's 
web. Remember the Missouri Compromise. 

Gen. Grant or Horace Greeley in the Presidency ! A 
momentous trust! A nation's prosperity hangs upon this 
issue. We have tried Gen. Grant- ; Mr. Greeley we have not 
tried. Grant holds aloft the Republican banner — its inscrip- 
tions you have ail read. 

Greeley holds up the. Democratic standard ; to it is tied the 
rebel flag — yes, and Horace Greeley bears it ! and if elected, 
its folds will cover over his face, and blind his eyes, and his 
masters, hating and despising him. will tie him with fetters of 
brass, and take him down to Washington, and make him grind 
in their prison-house. He cannot help it. Even the strongest 
man is not so strong as the party which elects him. 

Senator Sumner says in his letter: " Horace. Greeley stood 
forth a Reformer and Abolitionist ; President Gniutenlisted as 
a Pro-slavery Democrat, and at the election of Buchanan, for- 
tified by his vote all the pretensions of slavery." 

Well, what if we concede all that ? Is Gen. Grant now the 
less an earnest Republican'? If -hulas, au original disciple, 
had reproached St. Paul with having been once a persecutor of 
the Church, that would not have helped Judas or hurt St. 
Paul. 

There happens to be another man on your ticket whom Mr. 
Sumner would call a pro-slavery Democrat, voting for Bu- 
chanan. He not only voted for Buchanan, but was in Bu- 
chanan's Cabinet. He is the same man who, while there as 
Secretary of the Treasury, gave the memorable order : "If any 
man attempts to haul down the American iiag, shoot him on 
the spot." 

Don't you think the old flag will, be safe in the hands of Gen. 
Dix ? And when he is Governor, do you think the thieves will 
daro break into the public treasury and steal ? 

Gen. Dix has held some place of trust from the time he was 
eighteen years old. He has discharged the duties of all these 
offices with ability, fidelity, untarnished and unsuspected 
virtue. 
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Tour city, your county and your State bare long been plun- 
dered. Even your Itei'orm Legislature could not alone pro- 
tect us, and the people call Gen. Dix to the rescue. And here 
the tried old faith l.'ul veteran comes. The people .know that they 
can trust him, and the great swelling wave will lift this honest 
man to the highest office in the State— the last, just, crowning 
reward of an honest life. 

But there was another "Pro-slavery Democrat" in Mr. Bu- 
chanan's Cabinet, who, when he found that slave-holders were 
enemies of the Union, turned like a lion in his lair, and with 
energy unparalleled, with indignation unmatched, and with a 
directness and devotion which could, not be surpassed, took the 
side of liberty, and by night and by day, gave Ins great mind, 
and his very life, in its noblest prime, to .save his country ; and 
when the lightning wires told that Edwin IT. Stanton had been 
called to his great reward, did Charles Sumner reproachfully 
say: "He was a Pro-slavery Democrat, and in the election of 
Buchanan fortified, by his vote, all the pretensions of 
slavery." , 

Mr. Sumner also delivered an elaborate oration in the Senate 
of the United States, with intent to degrade the President in the 
eyes of the civilized world ; carefully revised and printed be- 
fore it was pronounced; part of the material used wasadead 
man's words, claimed to have been whispered in the coirhdenee- 
chamber of the dying Secretary. I forbear considering at length 
the propriety of ever repeating such conversations for any pur- 
pose, and especially for the purpose of defaming the Chief Magis- 
trate of your country, with whom you have disagreed. But I 
cannot waive considering the probable truth of the statement 
which Mr. Sumner makes. 

He says that Mr. Stanton, jnst before he died, told him this : 

" ' I know General Grant better than any other person in the 
country can know him. It was my duty to study him, and I 
did so night and clay— when I saw him and when I did not see 
him — and now I tell you what I know : he cannot govern this 
country.' The intensity of his manner and the positiveness of 
his judgment surprised me ; for though I was aware that the 
late Secretary of War 1 did not place the President very high in 
general capacity, I was not prepared for a judgment so strongly 
couched. At last, after some delay, occupied in meditating his 
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remarkable words, I observed, 'What you say is very broad.' 
( It is as true as it is broad,' he replied promptly. I added, 
'You are tardy ; you tell this late ; why did you not say it be- 
fore his nomination ? ' He answered tlir.t-t he was not consulted 
about the nomination, and had no opportunity of expressing his 
opinion upon it, besides being much occupied at the time by 
his duties as Secretary of War and his contest with the Presi- 
dent. I followed by saying, ' 13 ut you took part in the Presi- 
dential election, and made a succession of speeches for him 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania.' ' I spoke,' said he, ' but I never 
introduced the name of Gen. Grant. I spoke for the l!o pub- 
lican Party and the lie public an cause.' This was the last time 
I saw Mr. Stanton. A few days later I followed him to the 
grave where he now rests." 

I have before me the speeches to which Mr. Sumner alludes, 
and I find the name of Gen. Grant mentioned twenty-one times 
in a single speech, and in each of them that name is spoken 
with the greatest respect. In his Speech at Philadelphia oc- 
curs the following : 

'■ In Grant we behold the leader of our armies in the path of 
victory. In- Grant we behold the great General, who, under 
Divine Providence, led our armies, supported, as they were, by 
some of these who are before you to-night. * * * * 

" The mistakes mentioned are, Seymour says, 'the mistakes 
of the Eepublican Party.' " What, then, has Gen. Grant got to 
do with them? [Cheers for Grant.] While Congress may 
have made mistakes, if you please, without number— day by 
day made mistakes — C! rant was before the enemy's face fight- 
ing him; he was taking no surrender, except that it was ' tin- 
conditional!' No terms left his lips but 'Unconditional sur- 
render ' of the enemy of his country." 

I might detain you long with extracts of similar tone ; but 
these suffice to show how inaccurate was Mr. Sumner where 
absolute verity was so easy to be obtained. The other part of 
the statement depends upon Mr. Sumner's memory of words 
from lips which speak no more ; that hind of evidence, in 
courts of justice, is received with exceeding caution, and, if 
inconsistent with established faets.it is not believed at all. 

It is known to some of you that for many years I was very 
intimate with the great Secretary, and was one of the friends 
who bore him to his grave. I saw him often during his last 
illness, and have a large number of letters from him, several of 
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which relate to Gen. Grant, and one to Gen. Dix ; their testi- 
mony will bo more convincing than uncertain words repeated 
long after their alleged utterance, and by one -whose mind and 
imagination had grown morbid and diseased by brooding over 
grievances of a personal kind. 

His letter about Gen. Dix, alike honorable to Mr, Stanton 
and just to Gen. Dix, I will read first : 

"Washington, April 16, 1862. 

Hon. Edwards Pierkepont : 

My Dear Sir— This morning my son called my attention to 
a paragraph in the New York L-id-:/?,- of Saturday. April 5, on 
page i, ascribing to mo the authorship of Gen. Dix's telegram 
to New Orleans, and saying that it has high authority that I 
wrote it. Will yon be so good as to call on Mr. Bonner and 
inform him, from me, that I did not write that order, that its 
author was Gen. Dix, and request him to correct the Ledger's 
mistake, in order that credit may be given to whom it justly 
belongs. 

The correction might be made in some such way as the fol- 
lowing: "We are requested to state, on the authority of Mr. 
Stauion, that the famous telegram sent by Gen. Dix to a naval 
officer in New Orleans in these words — ' The first man that at- 
tempt? to havl do/on the American flag, shoot him. on. the spot!' — 
was written by Gen. Dix— that the credit of that order belongs 
to Gen. Dix, and not to Mr. Stanton." 

You may perhaps suppose the correction of this mistake is 
a small matter, and not worthy of attention in times like 
these. 

I'li.t that order was a historic fact of much significance in a 
very dark hour. I admired it at the time it was made ; would 
be proud of it if it belonged to me ; and desire to see its merit 
acknowledged and awarded to him who alone is entitled to it 
— Gen. Dix:. How it could ever be ascribed to me I cannot 
conceive, and would be glad if you would ask Mr. Bonner 
upon whose authority the statement was made, in order that 
the erroneous impression may bo corrected to its fullest extent. 
Yours truly, 

EDWIN M. STANTON. 

Soon after the November election, he wrote as follows : 
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Washington, Nov. 13, 1868. 

Hon. Edwards Pierrepont : 

My Dear Sir — Yoirr letter reached rae here on my return 
home from Baltimore, where I had been making a visit for rest 
and change of air. For your kind appreciation of my political 
exertions, made under uracil, debility and sult'oring, please ac- 
cept my thanks. * " * During my absence, Gen. Grant 
returned home ; but, confined to my house, I have not seen 
him. Divine Providence seems to have furnished us with a tit 
President as well as a great General. 

On the 1st of December, 1SG8, he wrote again, expressing 
the like confidence. 

It will be remembered that the date of this conversation, as 
fixed by Mr. Sumner, was after the President had called in 
person upon Mr. Stanton, and tendered him the office of Judge 
of the Supreme Court, which Mr. Stanton accepted, and about 
which ho had often spoken in warm eulogy of Gen. Grant. 
May we not safely conclude that Mr. Sumner's wearied brain 
needs rest ? 

We will consider the fitness of Gen. Grant and Horace 
Greeley for the great office, I know them both pretty well ; I 
shall try to present them to you fairly. Remember that it is 
the chief ruler of a great people, after a great civil war, whom 
you are about to select. The abilities which we seek are those 
of a great governor ; not those of an artist, a poet or man of 
letters; men of science, writers, orators and literary men, from 
Cicero to Lamartine, have always failed as rulers of the State, 
No man of sense believes that Juvenal, Ihipl.iael, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Newton or La Place could ever have governed the na- 
tions whose history they adorned ; whoreas, Julius Oassar. 
Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, William of 
Orange, and more than all, the great Cromwell, were able rulers, 
each of whom was first a great soldier, and then a statesman 
of imperishable fame. Come down in history to our own conn- 
try. Om\ first great ruler was the immortal Washington, the 
great Captain of his age. . 

The next marked ruler was (leu. Jackson, whose military 
fame preceded his civil reputation. The greatest rulers in 
every age have been the greatest soldiers of their time. Painters, 
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sculptors, scholars, writers and journalists of other men's deeds, 
have always failed at the helm of State. They have not that 
combination of faculties and of will which the position re- 
quires. Upon this subject the instincts of mankind have gen- 
erally guided them aright. Horace Greeley is a man of eminent 
abilities, but as misuited to lire. Presidential office as was the 
poet Horace for an Emperor of Borne. It is one of the weak- 
nesses of our people, to imagine for the moment, that the man 
who has achieved great success in anything, is fitted for the 
; and hence we have had successful steamboat men, 
u, railroad men, telegraph men, explorers, path- 
finders, writers and journalists talked of as candidates for the 
chief executive office. 

Rosa Bonheur can paint a horse better than any living artist, 
but she can't shoe one. 

I would not detract from Mr. Greeley's justly-earned repu- 
tation — he lias immense industry and a powerful pen which ho 
has always used on the side of humanity. He is a true hater 
of oppression and of privileged class— very placable and of 
kindly nature. In money matters, honest; in politics, more 
far-sighted than is generally supposed, and shrewd even to 
cunning ; with large love of approbation, the spring of his 
great ambition. Able as a journalist, vigorous as a writer, and 
always in sympathy with liberal principals ; he never keeps an 
even course, and often startles his friends by crotchets the 
more dangerous because sincere, lie is liable to influences of 
whose evil he is not conscious. His best friends would never 
select lrim to lead an army, to preside over a turbulent as- 
sembly, to control a bank or run a railroad. He has never 
shown any of the qualities of a great leader, and we have no 
right to suppose that he can now make an able ruler over a 
great nation. A noted letter, which Mr. Greeley has been 
careful to republish, written to Gov. Seward when he quar- 
reled with the Governor and Thurlow Weed, will throw light 
upon the temper, the ambition and real character of this Lib- 
eral candidate for the Presidency. We read from it as fol- 
lows : 

"You were Governor, dispensing patronage worth $3,000 to 
$20,0011 pei^year to your friends and compatriots, and I return- 
ed to my. garret and my crust. I believe it did not then occur 
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to me that some one of them' ahunelo.nt jilarea inigld have hem offer- 
ed to me without i-njusUce; I now think it should have occurred 
to you. 

" In the Harrison campaign oii 1840, 1 was again designated 
to edit a campaign paper. 1. published it as well, and ought to 
have made something by it, in spite oi' its extremely low price; 
my extreme poverty was the mam reason why I did not. * 

"Now came the great scram bio oi' the sweli-mob of coon-min- 
strels and cider-suckers at 'Washington— 1 not being counted in. 
Several regiments of them went on from this City, but no one 
of the whole crowd — though I say it, who should not — had 
done so much toward Gen. Harrison's nomination and election 
as yours respectfully. I ashed nothing, expected nothing; but 
you, Gov. Sevjard,, ought to haw asked that ] be. Postmo.xter of 
New York." * * * * 

"But this last Spring, after the Nebraska question had created 
a new state of things at the North, one or two personal friends. 
of no political consideration, suggested my name as a candidate 
for Governor, and I did not discourage them. * * * 

" I suspect it is true that I could not have been elected Govern- 
or as a Whig. But had he and you been favorable, there 
wouldhxve been a party in the State, ere this, which could and 
would have elected me to any post, without injuring myself or 
endangering your re-election. * * * ; " * 

"I should, have hated to serve as Lieutenant-Governor, but I 
should have gloried in running lor the post. I want to have 
my enemies all upon me at once — I am tired of fighting them 
piecemeal. And, although I should have been beaten in the 
canvass, I know that my running would have helped the ticket 
and HELPED MY PAPEE." * * * * 

Arc; these the breathings of a lofty patriotism, or do you dis- 
tinguish the vengeful odor of a bitterly disappointed personal 
ambition ? 

"When Richard, the usurping king, asked his trusted page 
whom he could call to aid in his most wicked and ambitious 
scheme against the safety of the State, the page replied: "I 
know a discontented gentleman, whose humble means match 
not his haughty mind." 

Gen. Grant, for the public, never talks or writes or speaks ; 
he is inarticulate — silent. He does not impress men generally. 
He seems inert, and in mixed society draws into his shell. To 
this nation of ceaseless talkers he seems a kind of Sphynx. 
But he has done some things. He is younger £han Horace 
Greeley by more than eleven years ; he has done things for 
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this people which Horace Greeley could not do— which no other 
man could do. 

The danger is over now, and almost forgot ; but there was a 
time, a gloomy time, when this nation's life was in peril; when 
ten thousand Horace Greelyes could not save it, and Gen. Grant 
did. We tried many other Generals, all well placed in the 
social scale, supported by all the upper influences in the land; 
all failed. An obscure man from Galena, poor, of no repu- 
tation or family influence, led the Union armies from victory to 
victory, and :a-ver failed ; and when the sword of Lee was sur- 
renderd to his younger victor, the nation offered up heartfelt 
thanksgivings to God, and Grant was almost worshiped as the 
savior of our liberties ! Are you going to crucify him now ? 
Why, what evil hath lie done ? My bravo and honest country- 
men, you do not mean to be unjust. Gen. Grant don't seek 
this office. He never did seek it. He don't want to be driven 
from it in disgrace by the enemies of the country which his 
brave comrades died to save. Let us look over the record of 
the past four years, and see what evil he hath done. You 
called this soldier, forty- six years old, to take Hie helm of State 
in the perplexing troubled days which followed a great civil 
war. Four millions of ignorant slaves had been freed, a power- 
ful confederation of States in war had been subdued by arms. 
Wholly unused to public affairs and to polilical tricks, this in- 
experienced man was placed in the Presidential chair. Did you 
deem him so far from human that he could make no blunders? 
and is that his crime that you thought him so perfect that 
you pardon no mistake? I read his modest words in accepting 
the re-nomination : 

"If elected in November, and protected by a kind Providence 
in health and strength to perform the duties of the high trust 
conferred, I promise the same zeal and devotion to the good of 
the whole people for the future of my official fife as shown in 
the past. Past experience may guide mi: in avoiding mistakes 
inevitable with novices in all professions and in all occupa- 
tions." 

Modest, as he is always modest. I have known him since 
long before the surrender of Lee, and never did I hear him tell 
of any of his victories ; never heard him even allude to them ; 
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never heard hira utter a word that would indicate that he had 
achieved anything. Who ever heard of a boast or vain word 
from his quiet lips? All who know him will bear witness to 

tlio f-amo unpretentious, simple ways of this remarkable man. 

Can you tell me why this great effort to drive him from the 
office which lie has so worthily filled ? I think I can tell. 

General Grant had. proved himself so great a man that the 
nation expected too much — more than was reasonable ; they 
expected. j.K'iy 'ecf ion, and would tolerate nothing leys in their idol : 
and, true to our English blood, we began to think that he had 
been overpraised — a crime which the Anglo-Saxon race never 
allows to go unpunished. In a republic, where office is open to 
all, each office had a thousand aspirants. Each office filled 
made many enemies and sometimes an ingrate. The vanity 
and pretension of official aspirants is amazing. Grant had no 
skill to flatter, and no wish to excite false hopes. When all the 
offices were filled the disappointed became sour, and talked 
about patriotism, and hinted at thv. incapacity and possible 
corruption of the Executive. Many concealed their grief, 
hoping that something might turn up, until the Presidential 
term was drawing to its close, and the time came i'ornew com- 
binations through which new hopes were excited in the thou- 
sands of expectants for place ; and in looking about they saw 
better chances in a new. deal, and hence the noisy outs, vastly 
outnumbering the quiet ran. got up a din to drown every voice 
which tried to speak in refutation of the foul slanders with 
which the President was assailed. Many were restless and 
wanted a change for the sake of change, thinking Little of what 
a change might involve. Some honest people were made to 
believo that the President was growing rich, while every well- 
informed person knew that his income did not meet his neces- 
sary expenses. Jealousy of his position ; jealousy which plays 
so vile a part in public affairs, came in, and vague distrust, fo- 
mented by envy and disappointment, and rebel hate of him 
who crushed their treason, all joined in general plan to oust 
the President from his seat, and out of the grand jumble came 
a result, unexpected, unwished, and which amazed every leader 
of the movement, and for a time paralyzed their action. They 
had sown the wind, they did not expect the whirlwind would 
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force Horace Greely upon them ; and when the clouds cleared 
away and they saw Urn I ghost appear, they stared aghast, like the 
murderous Thane at the ghost of Banquo ! 

Tho great God has his own mysterious way to bring about 
results ; through fieFv trials He sends all men destined for ex- 
alted deeds. Grant is as sure to be the nest President as is 
the continued motion of the planetary spheres, and the terrible 
ordeal through which he is to pass presages great events in the 
next five years, "Wlion the people have seen him walk through 
the fires and come out with his mantle unsiuged they will re- 
proach themselves for the cruelties which they have allowed 
him to suffer ; but he will be purified and strengthened for the 
great work which lies before him. 

Alex. H. Stephens, by far the most philosophic and appre- 
ciative intellect in the Southern States, has recorded, in an 
elaborate history of the war, his opinion of General Grant. Mr. 
Stephens says : 

" i. was instantly struck with the great sia'ip'ici.iy a.r.d per- 
fect naturalness of his manners, and the entire absence of 
everything like affectation, show, or oven the usual military air 
or mien of men in his position. He was plainly attired, silling 
in a log-cabin, busiiy writing on a small table by a kerosene- 
lamp. It was night when we arrived. There was nothing in 
his appearance or surroundings which indicated his official 
rank. There were neither guards nor aids about him. Upon 
Colonel Babeock's rapping at. his door, the response ' Come in' 
was given by himself in a tone of voice and with a cadence 
which I can never forget. o 

"ilis conversation was easy and fluent, without the least effort 
or restraint. In this nothing was so closely noticed by me as 
the point and terseness with which he expressed whatever he 
said. He did not seem either to court or avoid conversation, 
but, whenever he did speak, what he said was to the point, 
and covered the whole matter in a few words. I saw before 
being with him long that he was exceedingly quick in percep- 
tion and direct in purpose, with a vast deal more of brains than 
tongue, as ready as thai was at his command. 

"We were here with Genera] Grant two days. * * * 
He furnished US with comfortable quarters on board one of his 
dispatch-boats. The more I became acquainted with him the 
more I became thoroughly impressed with tho very extraordi- 
nary combination of rare elements of character which he ex- 
hibited. ' During the time he met us frequently and conversed 
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freely upon various subjects, not much upon our mission. I 
saw, however, very clearly, that he was very anxious for the 
proposed conference to take place, and, from all that was said, 
I inferred— whether correctly or not I do not know — that he 
was fully apprised of its proposed object, 

" Upon the whole, the result of this first acquaintance with 
General Grant, beginning with our going to and ending with 
our return from Hampton Roads, was the conviction on my 
mind that, taken all in all, he was one of the most remarkable 
men I had ever met with, and that his career in life, if his 
days shouldbeprolonged,was hardly entered upon; that his char- 
acter was not yet fully developed ; that he himself was not 
aware of his own power, and that, if he lived, he would in the 
future exert a controlling influence in duping the destinies of 
this country, either for good or evil. "Which it would be, time 
and circumstances alone could disclose. That was the opinion 
of him then formed, and it is the same which has been uni- 
formly expressed by me ever since." 

The career of Grant has been a marvel from the beginning — 
not to be explained upon the ordinary principles of judging 
men. With reverent voice, I say that I believe he is raised up 
by Providence for greater deeds than he has yet performed. 
I find nothing in history which he resembles except the great 
Cromwell, and I find no such self-poised head as his since 
Cromwell died. I am an earnest advocate for the re-election 
of Gen. Grant because I believe in him — because I think it, un- 
der the circumstances, the only safety for the country. I am 
not an office-holder, and, as we are talking rather confidentially 
to-night, I will tell you that I do not intend to be. I have 
taken the full measure of that matter. I intend to remain your 
fellow-citizen with unsealed lips, free to criticize any man who 
holds the people's trust and to denounce any man who be- 
trays it. 

I have given some study to the system of our government, 
and tried to learn the source of its power and its real dangers. 
It differs radically from all others. No feudal seed was ever 
planted in our soil, and the feeble attempts to engraft feudal 
scions on our stock failed, as they will always fail. No rev- 
erence for great families or historic names has any hold here. 
In theory and in fact the power lies down in the hearts of the 
people, and their will gets expressed through public opinion, 
from which there is no appeal. Office, being open to all, until 
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within a few years, was generally sought for the advancement 
of social position, to gratify personal pride and love of eminent 
consideration for public service, or to perform a useful duty to 
the State. As wealth increased and corrupting luxury came in, 
bad, cunning men discovered that they could u«c official trusts 
to steal the earnings of the people under the cover of deceiving 
laws ; and the cheated citizens were made to believe that the 
fraudulent taxes all came out of the rich; though they were 
puzzled to see how it was that the rich grew richer and the poor 
poorer, while no taxes were levied upon the poor. They are 
just now beginning to Learn that all taxes really come out of the 
labor and industry of the people, and that the idea that capital 
pays the taxes is a covert fraud — the great cost of rent which 
the laboring poor and the industrious mechanic or clerk has to 
pay is chiefly caused by the fraudulent tax which the tenement 
pays. 

No honest men but the rich can ever grow rich in a govern- 
ment where your officials are robbers and levy taxes for plunder. 
If we cannot preserve our government from official corruption 
our liberties are near their end. Come up and face this ques- 
tion, fellow- citizens ; do you believe that the election of Horace 
Greeley will work reform ? Do you not know that his election 
will throw a pall over every cheerful hope of rescuing our city 
and State from robbers? Do you not know that the thieves 
will run under his skirts for shelter, and tell him that they are 
sorry, and " eager to clasp hands across the bloody chasm," 
and only want to be let alone, until they can work back through 
plausible device into their former places. 

Reformers, you know very well that the election of Horace 
Greeley does not mean reform. You cannot face an honest 
audience and tell them tka'; you think so. If you do they will 
not believe you. A desire for reform swept this State like a 
whirlwind last Autumn, and it will do it again. I know that 
we shall have reform or despotism. I do not believe that the 
election of Horace Greeley tends to reform, but to confusion 
and anarchy ; and you all know what Eollows anarchy. I shall 
do what I can to elect Gen. Grant, and then I shall do what I 
can to aid in placing able and honest men around him, and if 
he proves recreant to his trust and corrupted by continued 
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power, uses his great office for unholy purposes, I will be free 
and as earnest and as public in denunciation as I am now in my 
advocacy. I have chosen my path in life, and. I intend to walk 
in it, fearless of thieves and scoundrels, and bad men in high 
places. Life has no value without liberty, and where you dare 
not apeak the truth, there is no liberty. 

Mr. Greeley very fairly said that Gen. Grant had made a 
better President than he had expected, and that he would do 
better the second time than the first. I 'shall not be found 
abusing Mr. Greeley ; I venerate the much good he has done ; 
in a few short weeks no living man will excite so much of our 
condolence. The dishonest men who have been deluding him, 
cheating him, will desert him, revile him, and with lusty oaths 
declare that they never knew him ; swear that it was all a joke, 
that they never expected to elect him, and that the whole fan- 
tastic trick was a juggling fraud. The discussion of this ques- 
tion, and the universal intelligence circulated through the 
priceless services of the Press, have awakened the people, 
They begin to see how unjustly the President has been slan- 
dered, how difficult has "been his task, and how well, upon the 
whole, he has performed it. Men of business, men of substance, 
men of families whom you love, como face to face with this 
question, and you will shudder at the peril which you have 
escaped. I know that you will not support this nomination, 
conceived in fraud, against the peace and prosperity of your 
country. You will vote for Gen, Grant, and thank God that the 
good sense of the people tells them how wiser it is to " let well 
enough alone," "to bear the little ills we have than fly to 
others that we know not of." Security, confidence, develop- 
ment and unexampled prosperity will surely follow the election 
of Grant. 

No one who lias had opportunity can fail to notice how care- 
fully the bankers, merchants and business men of other 
countries watch our political action. They caro nothing for 
our candidates, but only regard the matter as affecting our 
credit and the safety of our bonds. Men of business in 
Europe cannot believe it possible that a sober nation like ours 
is going to upset its policy, radically change its Administra- 
tion—disturb all, just as it is beginning to be settled, and 
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thus discredit and drive back our securities, stop all "negotia- 
tions, and put an end to the vast enterprises now starting to 
develop and enrich our country. The answer to these appre- 
hensions is : The people are not going to do it. Every man I 
meet, Democrat or Republican, makes some halting excuse 
when he says that he is for Greeley — talks about " the lesser of 
two evils," "the surroundings of Grant" and other apologetic 
trifles, showing that his heart is not in it, and that his con- 
science revolts lit tliis violence to common sense. "When the 
time comes to count the vote, the party will be amazed at the 
feeble show, and awake to the fact that a straight-out Demo- 
crat would have polled a much larger vote. And the sagacious 
World will point to its issues of last spring and justly say : 
"Hold you so." 

A word about Gen. Grant's oppression of the South, and I 
have done. Last February I went through most of the South- 
ern States and tried to learn their real condition: They were not 
very prosperous — they were nearly all for Greeley, even then ; I 
mean the rebel whites, not the loyal blacks. Since the war 
the South has suffered a good deal from bad government — no 
doubt of that — but much of it was incident to the situation, 
and more was due to their own sullen pride and obstinate will, 
Had they frankly accepted the inevitable, and returned to their 
allegiance, and honestly tried to aid the Government in re- 
construction, they would have suffered little from misrule ; the 
victorious North would have been over-generous to the fallen 
foe, and would have readily removed every disability. I 
sincerely believe that, before another year has passed, the 
South itself will rejoice in the re-election of Gen. Grant. And 
now, when we are at peace with all the world, when our pros- 
perity is great and our industries are fast reviving, we are 
asked to make a change, to try something new, " to clasp our 
eager hands across the bloody chasm" (the South has shown 
no haste to shake hands). Govern justly, generously ; protect 
the freedman in his rights ; but do not, in blind fatuity, sur- 
render the very ark of your liberties to, those, who in peace, 
were so faithless, who in war could perpetrate or permit the 
inhuman cruelties of Andersonville and the Libby. 
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FeUow- Citizens : 

Learned naturalists tell us that the animals which came out of 
the ark were the same in kind as those whioh now exist, and 
that each, after his kind, from the lion to the kid, had 
the same appetites, the same instincts, (lie same animal 
nature as now. Hmnom, nature was the same before the 
flood as it is to-day. That Cain murdered his brother, 
you all know ; but did you ever think what he killed him 
for'? — Jealousy — that was all — jealousy, because his younger 
brother's offering was more acceptable to the Lord. In- 
spired by the same jealousy, Joseph's brethren determined 
to murder him, but at the suggestion of one less cruel, they 
mingled a little avarice with their envy, and sold their brother 
as a slave. Murderers of the life, for jealousy, are a little out 
of date, but in their stead, we have assassins of the reputation. 

Formerly those who differed in opinion were put to the 
rack ; now they are put to the public newspapers and to public 
speakers ; the torture is more refined, and wrings the deep 
anguish from the soul, runs through the household nerves, 
from wife to prattling child, and fiends have new delight. 

In our Saviour's time they brought to him a woman who 
had done a wrong, and wanted to stone her to death. The 
Saviour said, "Well, stone her to death, as you claim to have 
the law, only do it in this way : gather the stones, form the 
ring, put her in the midst, and let him that is without sin 
among you, cast the first stone." These virtuous hypocrites, so 
eager to vindicate the law, looked one on the other, and every 
arm was palsied, and not a stone was thrown, and they went 
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out one after another, and the poor woman was left unhurt, 
alone. 

But now men's consciences have grown so blunted, or they 
themselves have grown so free from fault, that they cloud the 
noonday-sun with stones, which they throw so thickly at their 
fellow-men; and of all, the President of the United States is 
the one most assailed. His ordeal, severe as that of ancient 
martyr-, he has stood. He has walked with unshodden feet 
over the binning ulowshare-s ami through the crackling names, 
and the innumerable voters of Nebraska and of Maine, of 
Vermont, Ohio and Pennsylvania looked on, and when they 
saw him issue from the fires without a blister upon his feet or 
a singe upon his garment, in loud and overwhelming numbers 
they gave him their vote; and all the people say: Amen! 

The election, of Grant is secure; but we must redeem our 
great State, out of which four years ago, Gen. Grant was de- 
frauded by false counting. 

The news which we have just received is sure te make (he 
Greeley men abandon the national contest and cause them to 
concentrate all their energies upon this State. If they can 
secure New York, then they have a good nucleus for future plot 
against the onion of the States and the success of free govern- 
ment. 

The late war was not an accident. It grew out of the two 
great contending principles which have ever, from time to time, 
convulsed the world. The contest between good and evil, be- 
tween freedom and slavery, between liberty ot conscience and 
tyranny of the sool, between God and the Devil ; and this 
warfare will continue, until He, whose right it is to reign, shall 
have nut all enemies under his feet. 

This new plot against the Union and the liberties of the 
country was hatched of secession bra ins. J.t began before Mr. 
Greeley made his memorable tour through Texas and the South, 
in the Spring of 1871. After his return ho made aud published 
a speech in the city of New York, on the 12th of June : in it sev- 
eral passages occur which we did not then understand, the 
meaning of which the Baltimore Convention made clear. Asa 
specimen of those passages, then obscure', but since so plain, 
wo cite the following : 
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"But, gentlemen, tins past is past. .hot the dead bury their 
dead. I am p<: rfediy -willing to pass receipts with tin: Keplt.T.T- 
OAN Party, and say that oar accounts are now settled and closed." 

This was uttered by Mr. Greeley to a large- assembly in tin; city 
of New York, while fresh from his meeting will). Jell'. Davis and 
ether leading rebels of the Smith. We diet not then imagine that 
they were going to make him the Democrat to candidate 
in 1872. But lie did ; and hence his notice, that he was ready 
to close accounts and pass receipts with the Bepubliean party. 
The account is closed — no receipts are needed — what profits 
he will reap from the new partnership, next November will 
disclose. Secession Georgia has gone for him by an over- 
whelming vote; the Giant men were driven from the polls. 
I dare say that Texas and Tennessee and other rebel States 
will follow this example. We can "forgive them, only be- 
cause they know not what they do." This Southern plot to got 
control of the government by the seduction ol 1 an ambitious, 
able Northern man, and a lifelong enemy, is not new. Befereuce 
to the past will throw light upon the present. It was well 
known in the early winter of 1850, that Mr. Webster had part- 
ly prepared a speech in harmony with the sentiments of his 
life on the subject of slavery. On the 14th of February he 
wrote to his friend, Peter Harvey, as follows : 

" Washington, Peb. 14, 1850. 

" My dear Sir,— I do not partake, in any degree, in those ap- 
prehensions which yen say some of our friends entertain of the 
dissolution of the Union, or the breaking up of the govern- 
ment * * * 

"I have, thus far, upon a good deal of relleetion, thought, it 
advisable to hold my peace. If a moment shall come that any 
temperate, rational and practical s/icerh which I can make would 
be useful, I shall do the best I can. One purpose I wish to 
execute — and that is, to call on Mr. Berrien, and other South- 
ern gentlemen, to state distinctly what are these acts q/' the 
North, which, it is said, constitute a series of aggressions by the 
North on the Smith. 

" This matter ought to be looked into a. little more carefully 
than it has been. Let the North keep cool" 

And to give a littlo foretaste of what that "speech" was to be, 
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he wrote the very next day to Rev. Mr. Furness, of Philadel- 
phia, as follows : 

" Washington, February, 15, 1850. 

" My dear sir, — I was a good dual moved, I confess, by read- 
ing your letter of the 9th January. Having regard for your tal- 
ent-! and character, .1. could not feel, indi Herein to wJn.it you said, 
when you intimated that there was, or in.igl.it be, in me, a power 
to do good, not yet exercised or developed. It may be so; but 
I fear, my dear sir, that you overrate, not my desire, but my 
power, to be useful in my day and generation. From my ear- 
lifM youth I have regarded slavery as a great moral and politi- 
cal evil. 

"I think itnnjust, repugnant to the natural equity of mankind, 
founded only on superior power; a standing and permanent 
conquest by the stronger over the weaker. Alt. pretence of de- 
fending it on the ground of different races, I have ever con- 
demned. I have ever said that if the black man is weaker, that 
is a reason against — not for, his subjugation and oppression. In 
a religious point of view, I have ever regarded it, and ever spo- 
ken of it, not as subject to any express denunciations, either in 
the Old Testament or the New, but as opposed to the, whole 
spirit off/it: Gnxpd, owl to the teorhuit/s of Jcvis Christ. 

"The religion of desus Christ is a religion of kindness, justice 
and brotherly love. But slavery is not kindly aft'ectioned ; it 
does not let the oppressed go free. It is, as I have said, but a 
continued act of 'oppression." 

How incredible, that " the speech" which was expected to call 
Mr. Berrien and the other Southern gentlemen to account for 
their arrogant charges against the North, and in favor of " let- 
ting the oppressed go free," should, in three short weeks, have 
been turned into an argument in support of the most infamous 
law to oppress the slave, and in scorn and mockery of the 
" higher law," as taught by the religion of Christ ! 

A crashing thunder-clap from a cloudless sky could not have 
more startled the astonished North ! A Southern senator had 
suggested, that there was an able statesman in the North who, if 
his mind expanded to embrace the views aird interests of the 
whole country, would be made the next President of the United 
States. All knew to whom tire allusion pointed. Webster was 
then si^ty-eight years old. His dream of years had been the 
presidency. He fancied that oft repeated dream was now to 
be reality; and he suppressed his honest spech, which was in 
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harmony with the teachings of his youth, the record of his life, 

the convictions of his conscience, and the holiest sentiments of 
every enlightened friend in the civilized world ; and perverting 
his great intellect to the unholy use of trying to make his trust- 
ing countrymen believe that right was wrong, and wrong was 
right; to make them " conquer their prejudices," violate their 
conciences, abandon the worship of God, and prostrate them- 
selves before the Devil, who had, from a high mountain, prom- 
ised him, what lie valued more than. ;.d] the 'kingdoms of the world, 
— the Presidency, — if he would fall down and worship him,Web- 
ster fell before the tempter, and rose to make his memorable 
speech of March the 7th, 1950. A speech which shocked the moral 
sense of the Christian world — made mourning in ten thousand 
honest hearts that loved him, and had trusted him so long, and 
threw into painful ]>erplexing doubt ten times ten thousand 
more. But the deed was done. A conscientious wave of 
murmur rolled deeply down towards Washington, and the 
" Godlike Daniel" heard it ; but his tempters flattered him, and 
soon after made him Secretary of State, and told him that the 
presidency was near. The accursed law was passed, and to 
show their contempt and unutterable scorn of what they called 
" the dough-faced, mean and mercenary North," they inserted a 
provision in the lull, that if the evidence induced the c 
sioner to snrrrender the hunted slave to the claimant n 
then the commissioner should be paid by the United States 
$10 for the service, but only half that sum if the evidence 
showed the. man was free. 

Webster had helped the sla vc-hunters to ali they asked, but the 
slave-hunters had not yet given the promised presidency in return; 
but, being men of boasted honor and chivalry extreme, they wilt 
surely keep their word — of course they will ; they would 
challenge you, stab you, or beat you after the style of Brooks, 
if you suggest that they a\ ill not keep their promise to Webster. 
But the Convention is hard by, and in June, 1852, it met. 
They balotted many times ; and how many Southern votes did 
Mr. Webster get ?— Not a vote ! Two known and trusted slave- 
holders had their votes, 

A. Virginian was nominated for President, and a North- 
Carolinian for Vice-President. But Webster had not one 
Southern vote — not one. 
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He did not wait for the election, but went home to die. 

At Marsh-field, beside the sounding sea, he looked through 
those solemn eyes out upon the vast ocean :— all was gloom ; 
he looked within ; and memories of his young days upon New 
Hampshire's hills came back ; his early trust, his honest youth, 
his religious teachings, his manly faith in God and truth, the 
faces he had loved, the numbers in his adopted State who had 
trusted him almost as a savior, and given their consciences to 
his keeping ; and now they loved him sadly, but trusted him no 
more— the panorama of his whole life unrolled, and he saw it 
all— his great heart turned within him, and of no disease, he 
died. There prone he lay, — the grandest, saddest wreck, that 
ever stranded on ambition's shore. 

But "his works do follow him." Northern gentlemen were made 
slave-hunters for the South ; and Commissioners, sitting as 
Judges on human liberty, generally earned the ten dollars, and 
found evidence that the victim was a slave. Some fathers 
killed themselves, and some mothers killed their children, to es- 
cape the horrors of slavery. 

The higher law was scoffed, and Northern pulpits furnished 
their full quota of subservient tools, and wittily laughed about 
the "higher law." Two years passed on, and then in obedience 
to the slave-owners' mandate, that sacred compact with the 
North, known as the Missouri compromise, which excluded 
slavery "forever " from all territory north of 36 e 30'was re- 
pealed, and a boastful senator said in his place, that he would 
"calltheroll of his slaves on Bunk or Hill." When this base deed 
of perfidy was done, then rose the mighty North, and the 
great Republican party sprang to life. In its first campaign it 
was defeated by Buchanan, but showed susli strength that the 
South saw that the awakened conscience, of the North could 
not be hushed by threats or bribes, and that slavery was 



Then the plot to subvert our government earnestly began ;, 
then followed the election of Lincoln in 1860, which the slave- 
holders desired as the protest for the overthrow of free govern- 
ment in the states. Bueiiana a was timid and infirm of purpose ; 
Breckenridge was a bold, ambitions slave-holder from Kentucky. 
The first plan, in the winter before the inauguration of Mr. 
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Lincoln, was to force Mr. Buchanan to resign, and leave the 
government in the hands of Breckcnridge, whom the plotters 
could trust. Delaware, Maryland, Virginia ami Kentucky were 
to join; march thirty thousand troops into Washington, de- 
clare the Union dissolved, and form a new union with these 
four Spates surrounding the District of Columbia, and Breck- 
enridge legitimately at the head ; the Southern States were all 
to join this now confederacy ; the north-west wore to be invited 
in ; the middle States, it was supposed, would follow from 
commercial interests, and thus " a bloodless revolution," as the 
traitors called it, was to be accomplished, and New England, 
with her twelve senators and her troublesome conscience, was 
to be loft out. 

This plan, written by one of the conspirators, is now in the 
city of New York, with comments reflecting severely upon Gov. 
Hicks, of Maryland, because he refused to join in the treason. 
I mentioned the substance of this to Gen. Scott, at West Point, 
during the war, " True, sir," said he — "true, sir, every word 
of it; I was consulted about it — they did not ask me to join in 
it, but to remain quiescent; T prevented it'; Gov. Hicks was 
shivering in the wind, sir, shivering in the wind, and 1 stiffened 
him up— I prevented it." 

This plot failing, secession followed, and the terrible war 
came. These men whom slavery had made tyrants could brook 
no interference with their absolute power. They frankly said, 
that they would, rather ' : reign in hell than serve in heaven," and 
during four full years they enjoyed the luxury of that kind of 
sovereignty, until Jeff. Davis fled in the disguise of a woman's 
petticoats before the, soldiers' of Grant. From that hour they 
have plotted to regain their power and restore their " lost 
cause ; " not by war— they had tried that— but by diplomacy ; 
not out of the Union, but in it. They have never for one mo- 
ment repented — never admitted thai; they were wrong, but 
have always insisted that they were right. Jeff. Davis, in his 
triumphal progress through the South, in May last, denounces 
all as " 'ioioards " who " accept the situation " and who admit 
that the arbitrament of the sword has decided their condition. 
They nowhere accept the situation, but only .yield to might, 
which they all say is not right, but only a temporary condition 
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of necessity. They remembered the grout Daniel Webster, and 
they knew that Horace Greeley was from the same granite 
State, but of less granite stuff, of a more restless and equally 
mi: satisfied ambition, and they singled him out as their man. 
Mr. Greeley was not the choice of the Liberal Republicans, 
but was forced upon them by the intrigues of the secessionists 
of the South, allied with the copperheads of the North. 

The simio breed of men which tempted .Daniel Webster from 
his allegiance to the North and to freedom, have now seduced 
Mr. Greeley to abandon his convictions of a lifetime for the 
hope of the Presidency. This is a secession plot, an unnatural 
alliance, a coalition, in which every hater of the Union joins. 
It will surely fail. The forces will be routed and scattered in 
disgrace, and thousands who are now in the combination will 
be ashamed of it and conceal it as a crime. It is based upon 
no principle. It is neither natural or honest, and it must'eome 
to grief. 

Do the Democratic parly think that Me. Greeley '^ fit to be 
President ? Does Mr. Greeley think that the Democratic Party 
are fit to make a president? Hear what each says of the 
other ! 

So recently as the 6th of last June, the World cited a large 
number of extracts from the Tribune, to prove that no Demo- 
crat with the slightest self-respect, 'could support Mr. Greeley. 
Out of a large number of these extracts from the Tribune, I 
read a few : 

" If there were not a newspaper nor a common school in the 
country, the democratic party would be far stronger than it is. 
Neither elemeutavy instruction nor knowledge of transpiring 
events, is necessary to teach the essential articles of the demo- 
cratic creed : ' Love rum and have niggers.' The les's one 
learns and knows, the more certain he is to ' vote the larger 
ticket, from A to Izzard.' " 

"If. democracy has concocted or borrowed an : interference 
theory,' which justifies such meddling, it is a worse theory than 
even we had supposed. All do know that there are several 
hundred thousand inulattoes in this country ; and we presume 
no one has any serious doubt that the fathers of at least nine- 
tenths of them, are white democrats." 

" The World recently gave n graphic account of the dens and 
i which give character to the Five Points, and other 
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' slums' of our city — a class, perhaps, lower in the seale of being 
than can be found in any heathen city on earth." 
. " We thereupon asked our contemporary to state frankly 
whether the pugilists, black-legs, Ibieves, burglars, keepers of 
dens of prostitution, &a., &c, who make up so large a share of 
our city's inhabitants, were not almost unanimously demo- 
crats." 

"For the last thirty years, every American slave-holder on 
the African coast, has accounted himself in politics a democrat. 
So, every one who chooses to live by pugilism, or gambling, or 
harlotry, with nearly every keeper of a tippling house, is politi- 
cally a democrat." 

Speaking of the Democratic party, he said : 

" It is rebel at the core to-day — hardly able to reconcile the 
defeats of Leo, Johnston, Bragg. Hood and Price, and the con- 
sequent downfall of its beloved Confederacy, with its traditional 
faith in Divine Providence. It would hail the election of a 
Democratic President in 1872 as a virtual reversal of the Ap- 
pomattox surrender. It would come into power with the hate, 
the chagrin, the wrath, the mortification of ten bitter years to 
impel and guide its steps. It would devote itself to taking off 
or reducing tax after tax, until the Treasury was deprived of 
the means of paying interest on the national debt, and would 
hail the tidings of national bankruptcy with unalloyed gladness 
and unconcealed exultation. Whatever chastisement maybe 
deserved for our national sins, we must, hope that this disgrace 
and humiliation will be spared us." 

And the World, commenting upon these extracts, said : 

" If he does still think that all the vilest classes, all the 
scum and dregs of the community, are drawn to the Demo- 
cratic Party by a sympathetic chord, he disgraces himself in 
asking for democratic suffrages ; and if these incessant 
charges of thirty years are wanton calumnies, it would be an 
indescribable, baseness on the part of Democrats to, adopt him 
as their candidate. If the party is infected with such a loath- 
some moral leprosy as he has so perpetually asserted, how 
utterly wife ami sordid )nu;4 be his hanhirkfj fur or/ire to ' come also 
among them! ' He wound up one of his jou.l tirades against the 
Democracy by saving: ' HJa// it be. w ri.lt. ev. <>n -nuj grave, that J 
vxw never il* jollouii:r, and lived and dial in. nul-h'ui'j itn debtor.' 
And let the people say. Amen .' " 

And on the 25th of last May, this same World newspaper 
said: 
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" We have demonstrated, over and over again, that Mr. 
Greeley is an unfair disputant; tljat he i» perverse, ignorant, 
wrona-hea/led., sophistical, and aryumeid.atively dishonest ; that his 
views are at all points op]>osite to those of the Democratic Party ; 
thai his ju'iijhurat is as unsound, as his impulses aye wayward." * 

It estimates Mr. Greeley now. as itself and all Democrats 
estimated him up to the moment of his unexpected nomina- 
tion ; and because it keeps right on in maintaining its long- 
nettled opinion of a man whom it lias always regarded as a 
fanatic and, a charlatan., it is — 'erratic' "Which is much the 
same thing as saying that a lino of nn deviating straightnots 
runs zig-zag. 

" Mr. Greeley is a very antithesis of a democrat. He has 
strenuously fought the Democratic Parly all his life. There is 
no one question, either of principle or policy, on which he agrees 
■with us except lie- transient (/".cation of a-ntnesty. By nomuiututy 
him toe. shiml.l stultify on, -.selves as Free Traders : st uliify our- 
selves as opponents of the paternal theory of yoccnmeid ; stultify 
oursehes as the champions of State, lii/jlds ; stultify oursdvex as 
antagonists of the Ku.-KIu-j'. hew, the odious bayonet election law, 
martial lav: in. the Southern States, and tie.; whole series of sub- 
jmjutinfj mea-ures winch Mr. Greeley has championed-, and the 
Democcalic Forty has unanimously o/rpomi within He lust two or 
three years. We have not altered our opinion of tiiese detest- 
able laws, and Mr. Greeley has not changed his. For either to 
change now, or rather to profess a change, in order to help on 
the proposed coalition, would have such an air of insincerity 
that the self-respect of both parties should forbid them to 
publish so hollow a renunciation." 

On the 5th of last June, the World further said : 
" The truth is, that Mr, Greeley has next to no Republican 
strength, and that his most active Democratic support comes 
from the trad.iny element of the party and the followers -which tho.i 
element, cordrols. It was, therefore, a cunning piece of strategy 
to hold the raiiheation meeting in this city, the seat of the 
shivered Tammany Ring. If the sheep were fairly separated 
from the goats it would bo found that Mr. Greeley's supporters 
in this city consist almost entirely of that class of Democrats 
whom he has been accustomed to denounce in the Tribune as 
the dregs and offscouring of creation." 

Mr. O'Conor, in a letter to. Judge Lyon, of Richmond, dated 
September iJOth, 18i'2, speaking of the Southern men and of 
Mr. Greeley, says : 
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"The desolation of which they complain is attributable to 
him. The long and disastrous war that filled his " bloody 
chasm" with fratricidal slaughter, and involved the whole covin - 
try in debt and demoralization is due to tins " u ne; hi aled energy," 
combined wit]] the folly, of this one exceedingly able, exceed- 
ingly amiable and exceedingly mischievous man. I regard 
the possibility of his election with inexpressible aversion. If 
the ideas of heathen limes prevailed,! would cheerfully sur- 
render my person, as a sacrifice on the altar of that deity wdiose 
controlling events might thus be propitiated and induced to 
save my country from the impending evil" 

These extracts abundantly show how hollow, how false, dis- 
honest and unnatural is this coalition- of the Greeley men with 
the Democratic Party. 

The people have never distrusted Gen. Grant, and he has 
never distrusted them ; in our darkest hour he did not doubt 
for one moment that the people would vote right ; we are apt to 
trust those who trust us, ami to like those who like us. When 
the first news of the North Carolina election came and looked 
so gloomy for our cause, the President said to an old life-long 
friend, "General, don't be disturbed, you and I have camped 
out upon the plains, and heard the wolves howl at night ; you 
would think from the noise that there were a thousand, but we 
know that there were not more than three." The false howling 
from Xorth Carolina did not disturb the President at all. 

The news which we have just received from Pennsylvania 
and Ohio assures the success of Gen. Grant. His elec- 
tion means peace, continued, and vastly increased pros- 
perity. All business-men feel that, and many a democrat will 
deposit a silent vote for Gen. Grant, rather than risk the com- 
mercial disturbance and financial distrust which would follow 
the election of Mr. Greeley. 

I concede that to a capitalist of collossal means, general 
prosperity is not always the most profitable. Disturbance 
and financial distress vastly increases the opportunity of such 
men to double their wealth. They take advantage of the 
depressed market, and make heavy purchases of stocks, of 
bonds, of goods of various kinds, and when the market turns, 
they sell at enormous profit. The beginning of the war caused 
great commercial distress, and soon the great fortunes were 
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largely increased, while many of the smaller ones perished 
utterly. The relative distance between the rich, and those of 
moderate means lias widened immensely within a few years. 
A great millionaire can truly say that he does not fear 
any financial diilkuilty IVoiu the election of Horace Greeley; 
I dare say, he would profit by it. Ju depressed times the rich 
grow richer, and the poor, poorer ; I speak not for the very 
few of enormous wealth, but for the men of business generally. 

Our people are awake to this Hew coalition or rebels;, copper- 
heads, disappointed republicans and ambitious politicians, and 
they will scatter it like chaff by tin? overwhelming re-election of 
General Grant. 

Wo hear much about the .North keeping up hostile feelings, 
and refusing to " clasp hands aross the bloody chasm." Who 
dug the chasm and filled it up with blood'? Who prevents the 
green-sward from growing over it? Who imposed the carpet- 
baggers upon the South V — themselves have done it all. and they 
alone are responsible. It is time to stop tins senseless cant 
about the way the South have been treated. Badly governed 
they are, I grant, but it is their own mad fault. Let them ac- 
cept the situation, return allegiance to the Union, and honestly 
aid the government in restoring peace, good will, harmony, and 
just government to all, and there is not au imagined right 
which the generous North, would not too cheerfully give. 
But while they idlow soourgings and torture, and murder of in- 
nocent- men, for opinon sake, or applaud to the echo the sen- 
timents ol their rebel chief, who tells them that all "are tow- 
ards who accept the situation," they cannot expect peace, in- 
flux of capital and new population, or any great prosperity. 

The troubles in the south are the fruits of their own doings, 
and they are not chargeable to the north. When justice and 
good sense take tlie pla.ee of sullen, pride and. revengeful pas- 
sions, they can have liberal treatment and prosperity without a 
parallel. Their bad rulers are chosen by their own voters, and 
the North are no more to blame for their dishonest governors 
than are the South for the official thieves who have stolen our 
substance. Away with these false charges against the North. 
and the administration of Gen. Grant, in relation to the South. 
They are not made in the interests of the Union and \\\e good 
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government of the United States — they are the offspring of 
rebel hate, ami the disappointed inahco of ambitious men. 
M.v. Greeley's coalition cannot capture this State. It is sure, 

for Gen. Grant i'or (he following 



First . — It was really carried for Grant four years ago, when 
the democratic party was in the height of its power, united, 
and in the most perfect discipline. 

St-roii'J, — 1U>. Greeley cannot poll the vote which Gov. Sey- 
mour polled, by more than twenty thousand. 

Third. — Gen. Grant will get a colored vote of full seventeen 
thousand, which he did not get in 1868. 

Fourth, — The Tammany ring is broken up, all their power 
is gone, and there will be no false, counting this year. 

Fifth. — The King cannot rob the public Treasury and debauch 
petty leaders by stolen money. 

Sixth. — The honest Democrats have no heart iu voting i'or 
Greeley— they think his nomination by the party a blunder 

and a fraud j and most of them will not vote for him. 

iSevenl/i, — The Republicans carried the State last fall by a 
large majority, and most of the reformers will now vote for 
Grant. It is safe to predict that he will carry the State by 
more than twenty thousand. 

I shall rejoice when the vote is cast, and. the election settled, 
for more reasons than one. It will leave the way clear for 
the consideration of the great questions which are sure to 
arise within the next five years. The question of Mexico, 
the question of 'tariff, the question of taxeSj the question 
of finance, the question of acquisition of new territory, and 
the labor question. These questions will force themselves 
upon us, and they will get considered. I went two days 
ago to the office of the Board of Health, in the city of 
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New York, and asked for a report of the deaths in the 
city. I hold the report in my hand. Two thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six children under five years old died 
in a single month this summer. Their little dying plaint 
will eome up some day, and ask ns why we let so many die V 
The doctors say unwholesome food and polluted air was the 
chief cause. Is there no relief from unwholesome food and 
polluted air in this rioh, sea-washed city of ours? I have no 
time tonight for these discussions ; they will intrude them- 
selves upon the stage before long, and you will hear about 
them. 

I ask no better evidence of the hopeless condition of our op- 
ponents than the wild and desperate measures to which they 
resort. This is the first time that I have seen religion made 
prominent in polities ; the first time that I have known emi- 
nent men invoke religion* prejudices in favor of one and against 
the other candidate ; and may it be the last. Let Jew or 
Greek, Protestant or Catholic, worship God as his conscience 
dictates, but do not bring his religious faith into political strife- 
Vote for tile man who is right on the great questions affecting 
the union of the States and the safety of our country. Vote 
for him who is capable and honest, who was right on the war, 
and who has continued right on the questions involved in that 
war, and never asl; whether he be Protestant., Episcopal or Ro- 
man Catholic. 

On the nest day after Mr. Kornan was nominated for Gov- 
ernor, the Tribune told us in a very significant article that he was 
" & sincere, and earned Roman Catholic." What was that paraded 
for ? Every one knows. Did any Republican paper say that Gen. 
Dix was "a sincere and earnest" member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church? No ; noihingol! the kind would have been tolera- 
ted. But we have another man — Governor Seymour— a more 
adroit and skillful politician, seizin;.; in desperation upon the re- 
ligious question, and trying by cunning phrase to set voters 
against Gen. Dix because ho is a Protestant, and in favor of 
Mr. Kernan because he is "a sincere and earnest Roman 
Catholic!" Hear him. I read from his Oneida speech, pub- 
lished hi the Albany Argus, Sept. 23d, as follows : 

" In looking over the history of my State I found that we 
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have never had a Catholic Governor, though Catholics con- 
stitute about one-thi.nl of the population and a vary lu.rije shirr, 
of the voters. One thing I cannot bear to have said, they have 
been voting for Protestants for nearly a hundred years, and I 
v.aunoi- bear to have it said that Proteslants are more bigoted 
than Catholics, and 1 camiot vole once for a Catholic in return. 
Every public man in the State lias asked Catholics for their 
votes'. I ask them if they cannot reciprocate the favor." 

To to against General Dix- -speak again*! him if you will, Gov- 
ernor Seymour, but do not invoke religion-; prejudice to your aid; 
do not bring the crosier, and the vestments, and St. Peter's key 
and the triple crown from the mouldering Vatican and the old 
hills of Rome, and insist that free Americans Khali bow down to 
these baubles. Don't raise such issues here ; you may light a 
fire which you cannot extinguish, and yon will bring the spirits 
of your New Kngland sires from their forgotten graves to chide 
their recreant son, and tell him, that to the manly soul, there is 
one thing more dear than houses, or lands, or political success, 
or wife, or child, or life itself, and that is — " t/w liberty of en- 
lightened conscience." 

I ask you to vote for General Dix, not because he is a Pro- 
testant and a good, religious man, but because .he is an honest 
man, because he was right on the war, because ho has continued 
right, he has always been right, and he always will be right. 
He took the side of the Union from the start, he has been de- 
voted to the end. There is not a tarnish upon his long life of 
devoted service to his country, and we know that in his hands 
the government of our State will be administered with wisdom, 
ability, justice and unswerving integrity. 

Daniel Webster and Horace Greeley wore' born amidst the 
hills of New Hampshire. In the morning of life they breathed 
the same inspiring air — the air of liberty and of religion. In 
manly life, they each moved to the great city of their adopted 
State. Each sought the Presidency through the same unworthy 
means, and each will share the like fate as sure as there 
is a God in Heaven. The great Creator rules by laws — 
unerring and inexorable laws, — and he who resists great 
moral laws will be as surely crushed as though a planet rolled 
over him. 

Horace Greeley will not be the next President of the United 
States. 
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EDWAEDS PIEBBEPONT, 



At a mkexikg of the Eae ik Saw Yoke, Jantta£7 17, ISTd, i 

Ton n;::TJi;t3ii:M- or J ldgij Njklson rauji 'nit Hjj^ch. 



Judge J.'nrn.u]vru^T. :-.i moving the adoption of the address 
presented by Mr. Stoughton, said : 

Mr. Chairman : When eminent men have died, it has been 
the custom among civilized nt.LsioJ.JS to take some public notice 
of the event. But the number of those who have voluntarily 
retired from a groat office are so few, that it can hardly bo 
said that any custom touching such retirement has been estab- 
lished ; the rarity of this occasion makes it the more noted, 
and for every reason it was most fit that you, Mr. Chairman, 
should have been selected to preside at this unusual meeting 
of the bar. 

When a man, in his early prime, resigns ti high oilice to enter 
some broader field of ambition, or to seek new gratification in 
the pursuit of wealth, he neither deserves nor receives any 
esoecial marks of approbation from his fellow-men. 

But when one has spent a long life in the public service, and 
has so borne himself in his great oilice as to command the re- 
spect of every honest citizen, and at the call of duty lets go 
his hold on power, while all his faculties remain, he is a man 
so rare as to attract more than a passing notice ; and we have 
met to say something of this gi:and old man, who was 80. 
years old the 8th of November last, and who, by continuing 
three months longer, would have had an uninterrupted career of 
judicial life full 50 years. We search in vain for a career like 
this! How nobler is it than to have clung feebly to his place 
until death pulled him reluctant from his seat. 
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How like the man ; how in harmony with his high sense of 
duty was his retirement from an office in which hej sooner 
than others, felt that the burden of Ms years might possibly 
diminish his usefulness. No pride, no love of power, no vanity 
stood for a moment in his way ; a lofty sense of duty governed 
him in the end as at the beginning, and as all through his 
life. 

It was well known, if Judge Nelson retained his office until 
April nest, that the half century of his judicial life would then 
be complete, and many supposed that the natural desire to fill 
up the fifty years would prolong bis stay upon the bench - but 
those well acquainted with Judge Nelson, knew that the high 
tone of his character would not allow him to retain the office, 
one day after he became satisfied that he could not fully dis- 



Lord Mansfield, the Chie l' -Justice of the King's Bench, re- 
signed at the age of eighty-three. He had been upon the 
bench thirty-two years. Between Judge Nelson and the Lord 
Chief-Justice there were some striking points of resemblance. 
So noted was Lord Mansfield for preferring substantial justice 
to musty precedent, and so firmly did he believe in the flexi- 
bility of the Common Law, and that its rigid rules should bend 
to new exigencies in fie advancement of commerce, of science, 
of civilization and humanity, that it was a common thing for 
the old lawyers to sneer at what they called "Lord Mansfield's 
Equity Judgments ;" and Junius, in a letter addressed to the 
Lord Chief-Justice, November 14th, 1770, says : 

" Even in matters of private property we see the same bias 
and inclination to depart from the decisions of your predeces- 
sors, which you certain]}* ought to receive as evidence of the 
Common Law. Instead of those certain positive rules by 
which the judgment of a court of law should invariably be de- 
termined, you have fondly introduced your own unsettled 
notions of equity and substantial justice. Decisions given 
upon such principles do not alarm the public so much as they 
ought." 

The public were not alarmed; the public saw that Lord 
Mansfield was right, and that "equity and substantial justice " 
was what good men desired, and not inequity and injustice, in 
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deference to worn-out precedents unsuited to the advancing 
times. 

In earlier years we heard the same criticisms, from old law- 
yers, about the rulings of Judge Nelson, and almost in the same 
language : but the names of those who censured Lord Mans- 
field and Judge Nelson for their adherence to " equity and sub- 
stantial justice" arc already forgotten, while both of these 
great jurists will be held in reverence so long as the common 
law continues to be administered. 

In the construction of Statutes of the United States, subtle 
and unsubstantial technicalities interposed to defeat justice 
had small chance of success where Judge Nelson was pre- 
siding. 

At the trial of the great frauds of Kohnstamm I was em- 
ployed by the Government to conduct the prosecution ; several 
of the eminent lawyers here present were engaged for the de- 
fence, and one, now no more— the lamented and much be- 
loved James T. Brady, whose great legal abilities would have 
made him distinguished without the aid of his more brilliant 
and unparalleled rhetorical powers. Mr. Brady, with his usual 
eloquence and skill, summed up the case for the accused ; but 
the jury found the defendant guilty, and upon remarking to 
Mr. Brady that the jury were prompt, and that I had feared a 
disagreement — " I had hoped it," said Brady, " until the 
charge, but what could I do against that old lion there?" — 
turning towards the Judge as he sat kingly upon the bench^ 
and looking like a veritable old lion, as he was. 

Nature did much to make Judge Nelson what he has 
been. Nature gave him a commanding presence ; a strong 
constitution, an even balance oi the passions and the intellectual 
faculties ; a geuial soul and great vital forces ; a natural love 
of light and substantial justice; a resolute will and an honest 
heart ; a mind, body and a moral tone healthy, manly and robust. 
Culture did greatly aid him ; but his natural endowments were 
vast. He did not deserve much credit for being a great, just 
man ; he could not help it very well. It was natural and easy ; 
and his life flowed on as the strong current of a river. It 
would be interesting and instructive to have his brother Judges 
of the Supreme. Court give their estimate of Judge Nelson's 
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characteristics and judicial abilities. I have frequently heard 
several of them speak of their eminent associate, and quite re- 
cently the Chief-Justice has expressed unmeasured admiration 
of the easy facility, wisdom, ability and remarkable character 
of him whose retirement From the bench the Chief-Justice con- 
siders an irreparable loss to himself personally, and to the 
public service generally. 

The influence of Judge Nelson upon the New York Bar has 
been very great. The toue and manners of the Bar will always 
depend upon the tone and manners of the Bench. Good 
temper, courteous manners, and dignity of deportment are very 
importment, if not (uwmliol, in. the administration of justice. 

The Bar and the Bench will ever go hand in hand and quite 
abreast in every respect, and the community are quick to dis- 
cover the fact, and great merchants and men of business will 
not entrust their important interests to a Bench and a Bar 
composed of inferior men ; and so sure as you degrade the 
Bench, "you degrade the Bar; and with equal certainty you 
thus drive the important business from the lawyers and the 
courts, and other means of adjusting diilerouees of magnitude 
will be found. 

Judge Nelson took no active part in politics; but no man 
was a more close or more interested observer of public affairs. 
In the distracted times of 1SG0, when the Democratic Party 
looked around for a candidate who could unite the North and 
the South, and command tiie confidence of the entire country, 
Judge Nelson seemed to be the only man ; the sole difficulty in 
the way was the fact that lie was a member of the Supreme 
Court ; and the sentiment of the people seemed then, as now, 
to be, that when a man enters that Temple of Justice, and puts 
on the robes of office, he shaU never make the sacred seat a 
stepping-stone from which to ascend to any political place. 

"When the governments of Great Britain and of the United 
States undertook a negotiation which resulted in the Treaty of 
Washington, our sagacious Secretary of State, with that good 
judgment for which he is distinguished (by the approval of the 
President), selected Judge tSelson as one of the High Commis- 
sioners ; and the crowning act of a great career in the public 
service was the prominent part lie took in concluding that 
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treaty, by which enduring peace between these two great 

nations, speaking the- same language, governed by similar laws, 
and worshipping the same God through the same religious 
forms, was secured. 

The Lord Chief-Justice Manslield lived five years after 
resignation of his office. May our equally great and equally 
respected Judge, live many times those years, if he so wishes 
and God wills; " and when old lime shall lead him to his end, 
goodness and he fill up one monument." 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The i-cii-l iimI i'lij i if i.lti' Sfmi-centeiinhi] Anniversary (if the Yale T.fnv 
School, on Wednesday, Juno 24th, 1874, was attended by a large number 
of its alumni from ;il! parts of the country. The public exercises of the 
occasion took place at the Centre Clinch in New Haven, on Wodiiosday 
afternoon, Hon. Mohmson E. Watte, LL.D., Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, presiding, when the following dis- 
course and oration were pronounced. After the adjournment of this 
meeting, the Alumni ol! the School proceeded to its new apartments, 
occupying one floor of the new Court Hou.se building', for an informal 
and social reunion. Short addresses were, made by Chief Justine Wake, 
Hon. John Botd, of the Class of 1826 ; Hon. Thomas H. Bond and 
Hexby White, Esq., of the Class of 1827; Rev. O. E. Daggett, D.D., 
of the Class of 1830 ; Hon. Cornelius Van Santvooud, of the Class of 
18155 ; Hon. Eiwauds Piehukvont. of the Class of lfttVJ ; Hon. William 
G. Bates, of Westfield, Mass. ; Hon. Alphonso Taft, of Cincinnati ; 
Prof. Cyiius NoitTiiiior, of the Class of 18j{), and Prof. War. C. Robin - 
son. Later in the evening the doors were thrown open for a more 
general reception, which was attended by the President ami Fellows of 
the College, the Faculties of the other Departments, the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut, with the principal State officers, 
and other invited guests, gentlemen and ladies, numbering in all about 
five hundred. 

An Alumni Association was organized by the graduates of the Law 
Department in 1872, which meets annually on Wednesday of Commence- 
ment-week, at the Law School Lecture-room. That day will hereafter 
be devoted to the Anniversary- Exercises of the Department, which wili 
hold its commencemsnt in the afternoon, when members of the grad- 
uating class will read theses or deliver orations on legal topics, and a 
prize of $100, established by Hon. James M. Townsend, of East Haven, 
Conn., will be awarded to the best writer and speaker on 
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The staff of instructors in the Dopjii'tmeiit. daring l.lio i>ast year has 
been as follows: Rev. Noah Poster, D.D., President, Francis Way- 
land, M.A., Professor of Mercantile. Law and. Eritt<'.it.c.e, anil Lecturer on 
English Constitutional His/an/; Wti.t.iaii C. Ronrxsos, M.A., Professor of 
Elementary aiat Criminal Lair and. 111'.: Lair of Real Property; SlMEON E, 
Bald WIN, M.A.. Professor of Constitutional Lou- and the Lair of Contracts 
and Wills, ami Lecturer on Human Lair and (hmparatice Jurisprudence; 
Johnson T. Platt, M.A., Professor of Pleading and l:'i/uif;/ Jnrisprit- 
dence; Charles J. McCuiiin, LL.I)., Let'tui'ei.' on Life fnsitranve; Eev. 
Theodoue D. Woolkey, I).D., LL.D., Lecturer on the 'Lam of rfa/ions; 
Rev. LisoifAUD Bacon, D.D., LL.D.. Lecturer Lin Ecclesiastical Laic; Eev. 
Jasies M. Hoepes, D.D., LL.B., Lecturer on. Forensic Composition; 
Mark Bailey, M.A., Instructor in Elocution; Fhanois Bacon, M.D., 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, and Fkkjirbk'TC H. Beits, M.A., 
Lecturer on Patent Late; Davie 1). Baldwin'. M.A., Librarian. 
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HISTORICAL ADDRESS 



THEODORE D WOOLSEY. 



When Roman law was reaching its mature form, distinguished 
lawyers, like Q. and P. Mucins Sca?vola, were wont to receive 
students into their houses, in order to give tliem some hind of 
informal instruction in jurisprudence. This was done not for 
pay — for an aristocratic Roman gentleman would have scorned 
getting a reward from pupils — but in order to benefit young 
friends, who had no law boohs nor law schools to aid them in 
learning the science. Cicero, thus, although never a professed 
jurist, was put by his father with Q. Mucins Screvola, that he 
might draw instruction from his lips. But when Roman law 
became a complicated system under the emperors, schools arose 
for its study. Thus in the time of Justinian there were three 
great law schools, one at Rome in the "West, and two in the 
East, at Constantinople and at Eerytus or Beirout, together 
with some others of less note. The Eastern schools were repre- 
sented in the preparation of the Digest by as many as four 
professors. 

The modem university system began with the revived study 
of law at Bologna in the twelfth century, and this, as much as 
any other cause, overthrew feudalism by substituting new and 
better law for that of the feudal period. At another great 
centre of university life, the University of Paris, civil law was 
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not studied until late in the seventeenth century, owing to the 
management oil the popes, who ivrac afraid that Paris, as a law 
school, would eclipse Bologna. In our mother country, Lon- 
don, rather than the universities, was the centre of law study, 
where the inns of court provided societies, into which young 
men desiring to become lawyers and pleaders could be admit- 
ted, and could for a time obtain instruction. 

Sir 'William Blaekston-j, as many of my heavers will remem- 
ber, cites from old Fortcscue this question, Why the laws of 
England were not taught in the universities, as the civil and 
canon laws were'? "Whatever may have been the reason, 
whether it was that the Latin of the lecture-rooms there was 
not suited for the proper treatment of the law of England, or 
that law students would go where cases on appeal were tried 
and a body of lawyers dwelt, in order to learn forms and prin- 
ciples at the place of chief resort,— I say, whatever may have 
been the reason, the fact seems to be admitted that there was 
no formal instruction given at either university in common law, 
until Mr. Viner founded at Oxford the professorship of that 
science, of which, in 1758, Blackstoue was appointed the first 
incumbent. 

In our country, for a long time after it became independent, 
the three learned professions were all alike in trusting for their 
new supplies to private instruction. Now and then a minister 
of eminence, like Dr. Bellamy of Bethlem, in this State, gath- 
ered about him quite a number of young men who had devoted 
themselves to the ministerial profession. The pupils heard 
lectures, read sermons or subjects of sermons or theological 
essays, and their influence on one another must have been very 
stimulating. Probably the same thing was true of eminent 
physicians, it certainly was of eminent lawyers. 

It is worthy of notice that the first law school in the country 
of any considerable note was founded in the town of Litch- 
field, next to Bethlem, where Dr. Bellamy lived. Bellamy's 
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school was begun at least twenty-five years before the revolu- 
tionary war. The law school at Litchfield owed its origin to 
Tupping Reeve, a native of Long Island, a, graduate at Nassau 
Hall, a son-in-law of President Burr, and so a brother-in-law 
of Aaron Burr, Vice-President of the United States, and was 
begun in 1784, just after the revolution was over. Some time 
before the end of the century Judge Reeve invited James 
Gould, a lawyer in Litchfield, a graduate of Yale College, of 
1791, to take part in the instruction. They continued part- 
ners in the school until 1820, when, Judge Reeve having 
retired, Judge Gould became the head of the school and ere 
long associated with himself for a time Jabez W. Huntington, 
afterwards Senator of the United States and Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut. Down to 1833. when Judge 
Gould, about five years before his death, discontinued his lec- 
tures, there had been educated at Litchfield, according to Mr. 
Hollister (Hist, of Conn., Vol. 2, p. 597), 1,024 lawyers from all 
parts of the United States, of whom 183 were from the Southern 
States. In this number are included fifteen United States 
Senators, five- cabinet officers in tiie general government, ten 
governors of States, fifty members of Congress, forty judges 
of the highest State Courts, and two judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century and in the early 
years of the present, a school was set up in the city of New 
Haven by Charles Chauncey, a lawyer of extensive practice. 
Of this school I know but little. Judge Samuel Hubbard, of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and Judge Wayne, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, studied under Judge 
Chauncey. 

Mr. Seth P. Staples, a graduate of Yale College, of 1797, 
who soon attained to a large practice and a high reputation, 
and who, early in his professional .life. fOftins to have collected 
a large library of unusual value for thone times in this part of 
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the country, gathered around him a number of young men. 
whoso law Htndi.es he superintended. Tins school, from which 
the existing law school of Yale College is a direct descendant, 
must have begun in the first decade of this century. One of 
the scholars in it was Samuel J. Hitchcock (Yale, 1809), a 
tutor in Yale College from 1811 to 1815, who fitted himself for 
the bar during his official connection with his alma mater, 
and afterwards settled in New Haven in the legal profession. 
In a few years Mr. Staples invited Mr. Hitchcock to assist him 
in the instruction of his pupils, and in 1824 removed to New 
York, leaving the school in the hands of Judge Daggett and 
Mr. Hitchcock. Mr. Staples' great repute as a lawyer did not 
desert him on his removal to a larger sphere of professional 
labors. He stood in the front rank of his profession, especi- 
ally in commercial and patent law ; he gave, at one time, lec- 
tures on the first of these branches with great success ; he 
lived to a good old age and died at the age of eighty-sis, hon- 
ored and deserving of honor for his private and professional 
life, in 1861. 

Of Mr. Staples, one of his pupils iu 1823-1824, the last 
years of his instruction iu New Haven, thus speaks : " Those 
who only saw him in the conflicts of the bar and heard his 
bitter sarcasms, could form rin true estimate of his character. 
They saw nothing of his kindlier nature and social qualities, 
as exhibited, in the office and the recitation room. As a teacher 
lie exerted a magnetism over his students unsurpassed by any 
man I ever knew— a magnetism tliat.drew his pupils into thor- 
ough study of first principles. No greater contrast could well 
exist than that presented by comparison of the formal law lec- 
tures of the Litchfield school and the off-hand comments and 
illustrations of Mr. Staples' class-room : Judge Gould read 
his able and finished lectures with a cold dignity to his stu- 
dents, each seated at his separate desk, intent on copying 
from his lips the principles laid down and the authorities re- 
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ferredto, em-bodying a system of law for future reference and 
use. In the Now Haven school, at the time it was made a de- 
partment of the college, the class recitations superseded in 
great measure the formal lecture. The student in his study 
drew the principles from the text book. In the recitation they 
were sifted, tested and illustrated. It was here that Mr. 
Staples was perhaps unrivaled as a teacher. His practice at 
the bar enabled him to illustrate principles and decisions from 
his own experience and observation, in such a manner as to 
fix them in the mind in a manner very different from the 
mere entry of them in a note book. Mr. Staples read few lec- 
tures, and they were not of a high order. It was as an off- 
hand commentator that he impressed hiitwlf&s well as thr. low 
on the minds of his students." 

In 1824 the school thus bequeathed by Mr. Staples to two of 
his brethren of the bar, had, through the publication of the 
students names on the annual catalogue, a sort of vague con- 
nection with JTale College, of which most of them could be 
called resident graduates. In 1826 the connection became 
closer, since, in that year Judge Daggett was appointed .Pro- 
fessor of Law on the foundation provided by a number of 
Chancellor Kent's friends for his Alma Mater, and called by his 
honored name. It was not, however, until 1843 that the 
degree of Bachelor iu Law on examination began to be con- 
ferred, which placed the law faculty and department on a level 
with the others. Thus, one may say, that fifty years ago the 
school was acknowledged by the college as in some measure 
belonging to it ; forty -eight years ago it began to be a part of 
the university ; and thirty-one years ago it reached its majority 
by acquiring tin; privilege of having its students, after a certain 
term of study and a successful examination, promoted to 
academical honors. In this way a fourth faculty of instruc- 
tion was added to the college. 

Considered in relation to its instructors, the school has had 
2 
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three stages, and is now in the third. The first includes the 
years from 1824 to 1847, when -Judge Daggett was at its head 
assisted by Mr. Hitchcock, until the death of the latter, in 
1845, and by Mr. Isaac H. Townsend from 1842 until his 
death, in 1847. Nearly two years before Mr. Townsend's death. 
Judge Win. L. Storrs was appointed one of the instructors of 
the school, but resigned his position in 1847. finding that the 
duty of instruction called him away too much from the prepa- 
ration of opinions on cases of appeal in the Supreme Court. 
Our honored townsman, Henry White, Esq., gave bis assist- 
ance to the instructors during nearly two years, from February, 
1840, to October, 1847. Thus at the end of the college year In 
1847, as Judge Daggett also, owing to his advanced age, had 
retired from instruction, it became necessary for the college 
authorities to put a new corps of officers into the school, and 
so a second stage commenced. The choice fell on Hon. Claris: 
Bissell, who had been a judge of the Supreme Court of Errors, 
from 1829 to 1830, and was, at the time of his appointment, 
governor of the State ; and on Henry Dutton, a lawyer, 
residing in Bridgeport, who had been a tutor in the college, 
and was now in the full practice of his profession. Governor 
Bissell continued his connection with the school until the 
autumn of 1855, when, at a ripe old age, he retired from active 
employments to his home in Norwalk, where he closed an 
honored and useful life two years afterwards. Mr. Dutton was 
elected governor of the State in 1854, and in 1861 was chosen one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court of Errors, which office he 
filled until his superannuation, at the age of seventy, in 1866. 
He continued to be the head of the school until 1860, when he 
died. In the year 1855, Hon. Thomas B. Osborne, who had 
been a member of Congress, was appointed to be an associate 
in the school with Governor Dutton, and continued to give in- 
struction until 1865, when he resigned, four years before his 
death. From that time until Professor Dut.ion's death, he had 
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tile Hole charge of tho school, anil being often called away by 
his private or pi ofessional business, was not able to give the 
due degree of. attention to his professorial charge. The school, 
therefore, in the last, years of his life and of his office, greatly 
declined, until them appeared a meagre lis! of sixteen or seven- 
teen students on the catalogues of 1807 and 18118, of whom 
a considerable part could scarcely be called .students. This 
second stage continued for twenty-two years — about the same 
number of years with the first, 

At this point of greatest depression, when it seemed 
doubtful whether the study of law as a department of instruc- 
tion in Yale College ought not to be abandoned altogether, the 
services of three gentlemen of the legal profession, in New 
Haven, Messrs. Baldwin, Piatt and Robinson, were engaged to 
carry on the instruction in law for another year. It was at 
first rather an experiment then a permanent plan, both on 
their part and on that of the college authorities. They began 
with seventeen students. In 1871, Hon. Francis Way I and, who 
had been Lieutenant-Governor of the State, was associated 
with them. The school recovered, by degrees, its old numbers, 
and at least its old reputation. The present year has brought 
with it more students than have over appeared on the catalogue 
be fori.'. 

This increase is due to several causes besides the zeal and 
ability of the four professors, " whose works praise them in 
the gates." 

One of these causes is that the new professors have been 
able to enlarge and broaden the system of law training, by 
calling in the aid of auxiliary lecturers to a greater degree than 
before. Thus the late Professor Hadley delivered here his 
clear and beautiful Icctuies iutroductory to llonian Law, which 
have been given to the public since his death. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon has lectured on Ecclesiastical Law ; Dr. Francis Bacon 
onMedical.Turispi'iideiice; Judge Chales J. !Y[cOurdy on Insu> 
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ance; other gentlemen on International Law, on the Law of 
Patents, and on the Style and the Elocution of the Forum. It 
is believed that nowhere in the United States these subsidiary 
branches of knowledge, of which, perhaps, the special pleader 
or the drawer of legal formulas can afford to be ignorant, but 
which, when known, broaden and elevate legal study, bringing 
it out of the dull routine and dryness of common practice, as 
well as supplying food for thought; — I say that nowhere in 
the United States are these handmaids to a finished legal 
education brought more effectively into the service of legal 
studies and made more useful than in the Tale Law School, in 
the latest stage of its development. And by the carrying out 
of this plan, it is made apparent how much more comprehen- 
sive and finished a legal education ought lo be, when it is pur- 
sued as a department of a university, than when it stands 
alone. 

The navinl cause of prosperity and. ground of hope for the 
future lies in the apartments which have been secured for the 
school by the action of the New Haven County Bar and the 
County Commissioners. A court house had been projected, to 
be placed by the side of the town house, built a few years 
since, when it was suggested that room could be afforded for 
the law lectures and the library within the walls. The third 
story was planned with this in view, it being understood that 
the books of the Library should be open for consultation for the 
judges of the Supreme rtl 'd other courts held within the build- 
ing, as well for the lawyers, who were to have the privilege of 
taking them into the neighboring court-rooms when they had 
cases before the tribunals. The plan has been so carried out 
that, at the expense of the county, a large and commodious 
lecture-room, an elegant!}- finished library, with an adjoining 
chamber, ready to receive books whenever the overflow shall 
make it necessary, a private apartment for the Dean of the 
Faculty, and other roonis, suitable for the purposes of " quiz- 
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clubs " and moot- courts, have been provided. Perhaps in no 
place, where a law faculty has not a building of its own, could 
better arrangements have been made. The bench, the bar, 
the school are brought not only into proximity but into har- 
niony ; the books are made available both for the student, the 
lawyer and the judge ; and the liberality of the county which 
has furnished all this, free of charge or rent, receives back 
what, I understand, is universally agreed to be a full equivalent 
for what it haw expended, the. use of the intellectual instruments 
of law, no adequate collection of which had previously existed 
nearer than Hartford or New York. 

This is the bust possible arrangement that could be made for 
the supply of present wants; but I must avow the opinion, 
that, if the school should be greatly enlarged and be put upon 
a permanent basis of strength, increased accommodation, some- 
where in a central spot, not far from the courts, would befound 
essential. If, for instance, the number of students should 
grow to two hundred, or even a hundred and fifty, instead of 
fifty-four, more lecture-rooms would be wanted, unless the 
best hours of the day should be monopolized by one or two 
out of a number of professors. And if the library, instead of 
confining itself mainly to reports of English and American 
courts, to the text-writers oi: our system of law, and to collec- 
tions of statutes, should aim successfully at exhaustive com- 
prehension, so as to include civil law with its best expounders 
in every language, ecclesiastical law, the digests, codes, reports 
and systems of all the leading European nations, with what- 
ever is valuable on the theory of legislation, on the doctrine of 
rights and the State, on the history of governments and insti- 
tutions, apartments many times the ske of the present ones 
would be found necessary.* Meanwhile, it behooves us to 



* )t will lit "■[■iitil'vin^ !■! i ii..- friend:; t:.f tin: ^cliijol 1" Irani 'ln>l; soniLsthiue.- l:;v 
it] ready been done in (his direction. Within the prist two ywirs nbout a hundred 
volumes of English, Fi'endi and fienuaii works upon the Roman Law, as many 
upon dia'ei'i-uL sintnchci .it' political science, ;md over live! vis hundred relating t" 
.n and English cous!itul,i:miil history, hiLvebeeu ndded to the Library, 
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accept, in all thankfulness, the chambers so liberally provided 
for us, and to congratulate ourselves that, the books can be of 
general service to the profession. 

The third cause from which we may hope for success is the 
enlargement of the library itself. So far as I am informed, 
before about 1845 there was no library pertaining to the 
school. Those who needed to consult authorities had to go to 
Judge Hitchcock's private collection, which, indeed, for that 
day, was quite large. In the year mentioned, and soon after 
the death of Judge Hitchcock, a subscription was taken up for 
the purchase of his library, and a considerable sum w r as raised 
for this purpose, but not enough to procure it without the in- 
tervention of the College to make up the deficiency. It was 
agreed upon at the same time that a certain small part of the 
annual receipts of the school should be devoted to the preser- 
vation and increase of the library. .But in process of time, 
when the receipts dwindled, and the purchasing power of 
money became reduced, it was found not easy to keep the 
library in good condition, stilt less by additions to make it rep- 
resent the progress of legal science. In 18(>'J, therefore, when 
the present instructors took the school into their hands, it- was 
found that many sets had become mutilated, that quite a num- 
ber of books had disappeared, ami that others were hardly fit 
to be used. A beginning was now made of supplying the defi- 
ciencies, but the principal movement for this purpose took place 
in 1873, when, chiefly by the efforts of Prof. Waylancl, nearly 
twenty thousand dollars were collected, for the most, part in New 
Haven and New York, to be used in the immediate purchase of 
additions to the library. The- books procured by these new funds 
bring, as far as possible, the law-learning, including the laws, 
the text- writers, and the reports of judicial, decisions, of both 
England and of the United States, within the reach of the 
students, clown to the present time. The labor of purchasing 
these volumes, and of seeing them properly arranged j n the 
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library, fell chiefly to the share of Prof. Piatt, to whom the 
school ancl all who use the hooks; own •'feat thanks. While the 
collection was thus expanding, Uovernor English, by his munifi- 
cent gift of ten thousand dollars to serve as a permanent fund 
for the increase and preservation of the library, provided for the 
wants of the future. Thus, what may be called the soul of the 
school is full of life and growth, and it will be a pleasure to all 
who take an interest, in Yale College to associate the name of 
this benefactor of more than one department of the institution, 
with a constantly increasing supply of that food, without which 
neither law nor any other branch of knowledge can have a 
proper support and vigor. .Fifty years hence this fund, if well 
husbanded and well expended, will largely exceed by its an- 
nual harvests all other sources of supply, and the library will 
hardly fail to keep pace with the times.* 

I have spoken thus far of the outward and material side of 
the law department. In what remains of this address, I will 
call my hearers' attention to the men who have chiefly directed 
its affairs. And here, as I cannot well speak of the living or 
of those who have but just passed away, what I say must be 
chiefly confined to those who may be regarded as fathers and 
founders of the institution. 

First of all comes before us the imposing form of Judge 
Daggett, that gentleman of the old school, with his aquiline 
nose, and other striking features, his white-topped boots, 
small clothes and silk stockings, his courtesy toward all, and 
that expectation of respect from others which belonged to 
the gentlemen of the former time. He was born in Attle- 
borough, Massachusetts, in 17(54, and came to Yale College for 

* It should also r.e mentioned Unit, by the liberality of Hon Marshall Jewell, 
Hon. James M. Townseud, and E. J. Edwards, Esq., foundations for prizes have 
been established, by which three hundred dollar* are annually awarded to the suc- 
cessful competitor anions the students, for excellence in scholarship, forensic com- 
position, and oratory, 
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his education, probably because liiw relative from the same 
place had some time before filled the office of president of the 
College. He received his legal training in New Haven, after 
his graduation in 1783, in the office of Charles Chauncey, of 
whom, as having trained a number of young men in law 
wo have already spoken, and was admitted bo the bar in 1786. 

Mi'. I);ig»citt seems to have early won the confidence and 
admiration of the people in New Haven and in the State. 
-Starting in active life at the time of the formation of the Con- 
stitution, he espoused with warmth the federal side in politics. 
as against the [States' rights or democratic theory ; and the 
State being decidedly under the control of the federalists for 
a generation, it was not strange that a brilliant young man 
should be early called into political life. He was sent by the 
people of New Haven to represent them in the General As- 
sembly, at- the age of twenty-seven, in 1791, and for five succes- 
sive years afterwards, for the last three of which he was 
speaker of the House of Kepresentativesl 

From 1797 until 1804, he was a member of the Supreme 
Court of Errors. Then he was again sent to the Assembly, 
and again to the Council, and in 1813 was chosen a senator of 
the United States. The years after his term as a senator 
until 1824, when he joined Mr. Hitchcock in the school, were 
Spent in the work of his profession exclusively, without his 
being called into political life. In 1820 he became an associate 
judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, and was chief 
judge in 1.833-1834, when he became superannuated, at the 
age of seventy, 

At the time when I can first remember him, he was regarded 
as a great pleader, and especially his speeches in the case 
when Joshua Stow sued Sherman Converse for a libel pro- 
duced a powerful impression upon the community. Here the 
feelings of the advocate wore warmly enlisted on the side of 
his client, in whose newspaper a man of some note in the 
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Statu had been charged with malpractice as a collector of 
taxes, with infidelity, and with other things injurious to his 
character. The suit grew out of political dislike of one who 
was obnoxious as a democrat and as an over turn or of the old 
charter of Charles II, under which Connecticut had been 
governed from 1664 until 1818. Mr. Daggett was here in his 
glory, and perhaps no plea ever excited a deeper interest in 
New Haven, expecially among the students, than this. As 
a learned and scientific lawyer, however, Mr. Daggett did not 
rank so high as others, who were his juniors, and who confined 
themselves more closely to the duties of professional life. He 
had in his busy years little leisure to study the doctrines of law, 
except in connection with his cases. Political duties absorbed 
much of his time, and his judicial functions, after he was in- 
vested with them, prevented him from elaborating his lectures. 
He was, moreover, sixty years old when lie took charge of the 
school. But I will lot one of his pupils speak of him, who 
within the last few weeks has kindly communicated to me 
his recollections. 

This gentleman, who belonged to the school near the end of 
Judge Daggett's connection with it, expresses himself thus : 

" He lectured every morning immediately after Judge Hitch- 
cock's recitation, and the lectures on constitutional law (which 
were also delivered before the seniors in college) were made 
very interesting, because his experience in the Senate and inti- 
macy with many of the founders of the Ttopublic, supplied him 
with many anecdotes which he told with much gusto. He had 
been a decided federalist, and delighted in giving an occasional 
slap to Mr. Jefferson, whose character and career were at that 
time the subject of much discussion in the debating societies 
of the college and the law school." 

" His good humor, readiness at repartee and crusty mode of 
summing up his sentiments m a few words, made him always 
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more interesting in conversation than in the leeture-room. His 
lectures on the common law, which were read from well-worn 
manuscripts, were not as interesting. He had been so long out 
of practice that he had not kept up with the later decisions, 
and the substance of them was contained in Swift's Digest." 

Others of his pupils concur in the estimate here expressed. 

Of Judge Hitchcock, the colleague of Judge Daggett until his 
death, we have spoken as a graduate of Yale of the year 1809, 
and a tutor there for four years from 1811 to 1815. The accu- 
racy of scholarship which distinguished him ;it college he car- 
ried into the profession of law, and soon acquired the confi- 
dence of his professional brethren and of the public. Before 
1822, I bolieve, he began to teach law to the pupils whom Mr. 
Seth P. Staples gathered around him, and as we have alroady 
seen, when that gentleman removed to New York, the school 
was entrusted in part to him. 

The leading work of his life from this time until his death. 
in 1845, was that of a teacher. He was a dry, exact man, clear 
in his perceptions, with little geniality or enthusiasm, yet with 
a great love of truth, and a thoroughly conscientious spirit. 
He shrunk from no labor, was patient in acquiring and in im- 
parting the principles of his science, and evidently had the 
good of his pupils at heart. He was, withal, one of the most 
decidedly religious men to be found in any department of life. 
He was not fitted to make a deep impression on a jury, nor did 
he either desire or obtain political honors; but this, I think, 
may be said of him, that if his professional brethren wanted 
advice, there were few, if any persons in the city, or in the 
State, to whom they would sooner go than to him. 

One would not suppose from the preciseness and formality 
of Mr. Hitchcock's general manner that he could interest 
students, but it would seem as if, in matter of fact, few men 
have ever taught law in this country with more success than lie. 
One of his pupils expresses his recollections of him in these 
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words : "I was a great admii'er ol' Judge I liteheock. He was 
a model teacher. He was so clear, yon could not fail to under- 
stand him fully ; so copious in instruction and illustration, that 
he seemed to exhaust the subject, and yon felt that he was 
master of the principles of law, and of their application and 
analogies; and yet so compact in style that he never used a 
word too much. As I had just come from Harvard, I often 
compared, him with Judge Story, and was at a loss to decide 
which was the most admirable instructor. We recited to him 
in Cruise's Digest. It was called a book hard to understand, 
but under his (caching it was all clear and plain ; and we won- 
dered how it had got such a name. limitations to him were 
for a full half- 1 1 out lectures from him on the subjects we were 
studying." Another gentleman, who studied law in this school 
in the years 18:18 and 1839, writes of him thus : " The main- 
stay of the school was Judge Hib-heoek. Man)' of the students 
had studied one year at Cambridge, where the school was much 
larger, and where Judge Story was the great ornament ; but 
they all gave the palm to Hitchcock over Greenleaf, able and 
learned as the latter was admitted to be. The introductory 
lecture of Judge Hitchcock always made a great impression. 
He dwelt upon the distinction between nyilini/ and study; upon 
the fact that they had not come there to win prizes in the shape 
of degrees ; that a man might read law forever, and not be a 
lawyer; he must study, and he- might study much, but it would be 
to little purpose unless he accustomed himself to feel that he had 
the responsibility of some future client j in his hands] whose prop- 
erty or rights would depend upon the accuracy with which the 
books [he had studied \ were comprehended. His running corn- 
nicuts, as the recitation progressed, were remarkable, not so much 
for the matter as for the manner of putting them. There was a 
tinge of cynicism about him which gave much cJl'cet and pun- 
gency to his utterances. He had an intense horror of shams. 
The series of questions with which he tested the students' 
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knowledge were what might lies dosenbed. as searching; they 
gave an interest to the pages of Cruise and Chitty, which the 
students, on previously rending them, had never suspected to 
exist," 

" The recitations in the first volume of Blackstone'a Com- 
mentaries had a particular interest for those who did not in- 
tend to follow the law as a profession, and many of the theo- 
logical students were in the habit of coming into the lecture- 
room at this time." 

" Ton are aware there are some chapters relating to subjects 
which are obsolete or have no possible application to this 
country. On that account they are not made the subject of 
recitation in most, law schools ; but -bulge H itchcoek made us 
[study] them all, as he said that we should find frequent refer- 
ences to them in our future reading, and would better under- 
stand some of the influences which had built up the common 
law. The chapter on the king's royal title, he thought, should 
be carefully studied by every one who wished to get a clear 
idea of English history. It was amazing, indeed, to see what 
stores of illustrations from history, fiction, poetry and the 
classics were treasured up in the brain of this man, who ap- 
peared to the world as nothing but a dry lawyer." 

We add to these communications from his students the 
passing remark, that a man who has an under-current of enthusi- 
asm for some special science or study, united with conscientious 
accuracy and clearness, will make the most successful of in- 
structors. As soon as he wins his pupils' confidence and re- 
spect for his intellect and acquirements, the enthusiasm will 
be catching, and the more so, because it is of a simple, unde- 
monstrative kind. 

There was another teacher of the law school, an associate of 
the gentlemen already mentioned, to whose short but honor- 
able career, a few brief words must be devoted. Mr. Townsend 
entered the school as an instructor when Judge Daggett was 
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seventy-eight years old, and three years before the death of 
Judge Hitchcock, with the .reputation of a well read and learned 
lawyer. His brief career of five years as a professor of law 
fulfilled tho expectations of those who appointed him. He was 
a most amiable, simple-hearted mails foil of interest in the pur- 
suits to which he had devoted his life. 

In IS Ifi the law department was constituted, by a formal act 
of tho Corporation, one of the co-ordinate branches of Yale 
College, and Judge Storrs, Mr. Henry "White and Mr. Towns- 
end were appointed professors. Mr. White gave instructions, 
as we have said, for the greater part of two years, but found it 
incompatible with his professional engagements to continue 
his labors longer. Judge Storrs' stay in his professorship was 
equally short, for a reason that has been mentioned already. 
Mr. Townsend sickened in 1846, and died in January, 1847. 
With this break in the succession oi' instructors, I shall bring 
my notices of its instructors, already too long, perhaps, to a 
close, for those who succeeded, — especially Governor Dutton 
and Mr. Osborne, — have too recently passed away, to render 
sketches of their lives or labors iu the law department either 
necessary or proper. 

We may now profitably turn to another subject having 
more important bearings on the future, and enquire whether 
a large and flourishing school of law can be hoped for in 
this city, and whether a connection with a seat of learning, 
whore the whole circle of sciences is taught, is the best 
place for such an institution. In the past, especially in 
the most recent past, the discouragements have been very 
great. A gentleman was at the head of the department who. 
with all disposition to give his best services to it, was com- 
pelled to attend to the duties of his profession, if he would 
gain a support. Then he was called to the bench and left the 
school half-manned. The library was, so to speak, in rags. 
To raise the department seemed to need, not only zeal and 
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ability, but the patience, the self-denying outlays, without im- 
mediate returns, to "which no man connected with a public in- 
stitution ought to be called. But even in its present revived 
condition, can the school be expected to increase to any very 
great extent. Or must it correspond in size with the demands 
of the State whore it is situated? Here we must take into 
account the disposition of great numbers of young men to go 
for their initiation into practical life to some central spot, like 
New York, which, while it is not well fitted for the preparatory 
training, offers great advantages to those who wish to get them- 
selves ready for the professions of law and medicine. There 
is no doubt that the present law school of Columbia 
College is mainly indebted for its very great success 
to one learned and 'most ■ laborious instructor, Professor Theo- 
dore W. Dwight, who, it ought to be mentioned for the credit of 
the school here, was for a year one of its members ; but if this 
distinguished teacher wot'o here, and some man of much less 
ability and note there, the numbers in the two schools would not, 
for that single reason, bo reversed. There would not be over four 
hundred scholars in law here instead of but a few over fifty. 
Still there is no question that, with present advantages, the ability 
and fidelity of the professors ought, ere long, to cause a large 
accession to the numbers. Another consideration deserves to 
be brought forward in this place. I refer to the attractions 
that a university town offers to many young men, to the oppor- 
tunities for auxiliary studies, the- comparative quiet and other 
charms which a large city given to commerce does not possess. 
Though we cannot expect that the law school of Yale College, 
in the best circumstances, would rival, in mere numbers, one 
equally well situated in the centre of business, we may expect 
to see its prosperity very greatly enlarged with its means of 
instruction and its growing reputation. 

At tins point, when I am about to close my address, I cannot 
help offering to my hearers a view of a law school which, al- 
though only ideal and possible at present, deserves to be 
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looked at witli uttontion. it is, moreover, one which harmonizes 
well with the whole circle of study pursued at Yale Col lego, and 
could be realized in such a place us this, where some of the 
chairs already founded could lie made to contribute to the 
carrying out of the ideal plan more easily than almost any- 
where else in this country. I am the more willing to present 
the idea to my hearers, because i conceive it to be eminently 
needed as a reality in the United States. Let the school, 
then, be regarded no longer as simply the place for training 
men to plead causes, to give advice to clients, to defend crimi- 
nals; but let it bo regarded as the place of instruction in 
all sound learning relating to the foundations of justice, the 
history of law, the doctrine of government, to all those brandies 
of knowledge which the most finished statesman and legislator 
ought to know. First of all I would have the training essential 
to the lawyer by profession as complete and thorough as pos- 
sible. Let thi.it l.u! still the main thing, and let- the exam in alio us 
together with appropriate theses be a proof that every gradu- 
ate Iras fairly earned his degree. But with this let there be 
ample opportunity for those who wisli the aid of teachers in 
studying the constitution and political history of our country 
to pursue their studies in a special course by the side of or 
after the preparation for the bar. Let the law of nations, the 
doctrine of finance and taxation, the general doctrine of rights 
and the State, the relation of polities and morals, be within the 
roach of such as wish to prepare themselves for public life, and 
of those young men of wealth, of whom there is an increasing 
number, who wish to cultivate themselves and take their appro- 
priate place of influence in society. Lot there be the amplest 
opportunity for the study of English institutions, even far back 
into the middle ages, for that of Human history and Roman law, 
for that of comparative legislation, and even for less immediately 
practical subjects, such as feudal and canon law. Let the plan of 
the library be expanded, so that it shall .furnish the best books 
on all branches and topics connected with law, legislation and 
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government. Can it be doubted that auch an institution, of 
which I have sketched a faint ontlim:, would be of vast service ; 
that its influence would reach into the halls of Congress, into the 
departments of government, that it might become a fountain oi 
light through the whole land. Such a,n institution on so large a 
scale could not be self-supporting, and certainly men from every 
class of society ought to share its advantages, so that the best 
talents of the poor as well as the rich might be cultivated for 
the benefit of the country ; no small amount of funds, therefore, 
would be needed ; but I present the idea in the hope that some 
man who can estimate the value of great and useful plans, and 
has the means to effect them, may bo disposed by what I have 
said, or others hereafter may say bettor, to turn the idea into a 
reality. 

And, now may I ash for the patience of my hearers, while I 
suggest one more thought touching the importance of law 
studies in connection with Yale College. The sciences of 
nature have grown immensely in theoretical and practical im- 
portance during the last century, and for a long time to come, 
it is pLobable, this growth will be unobstructed. Our system 
here is such that all now discoveries, all new sciences, with their 
practical applications, must form a part of it, and an increas- 
ingly important part. Now, these sciences have to do with 
natural law only, and their applications affect the development 
of the material side of civilization. There is danger, therefore, 
that the balance between body and spirit, the natural and the 
moral world, will be disturbed, which would bo a state of things 
fraught with danger to the best interests of man. For this 
reason I desire to see all the sciences llourish side byside; the 
moral in their full power by the side of the natural in theirs. 
Only so can the best interests of society and of the individual 
man bo promoted and a harmony be maintained in human cul- 
ture. That a school of law, teaching a science whose founda- 
tion is right and justice, would contribute to this end, cannot be 
doubted. 
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It ik asiugular fact in history, thai the Normans, the most 
daring, brilliant and adventurous race that lias ever yet ap- 
peared, by force of arms, established themselves in absolute 
and enduring power both in England and Southern Italy at the 
same period : and. it in even more rem at' kable that what seemed 
a mere accident in. (lie Kalian Conquest should have produced 
such an immense influence upon England, in her Government, 
Laws, Commerce and Ecclesiastical policy, lasting and active 
even unto this day. 

Along the lofty rocks winch guard the shores on the Gnlpl.i 
of Salerno, yon yet shall see remnants of the embattled walls 
and mined towers which tell alike of the grandeur and decay 
of the once proud city of Amalfi. Mere it is claimed that the 
mariners' compass war, invented, and it is conceded that here 
it was perfected : — Here was founded the order of St. John of 
-Terusalein, made famous by the Knights of Malta ; — and here 
the Pandects of Justinian were found. 

Six hundred years after the Pandects were published, and 
centuries after the Temples and palaces of Rome were in ruins 
and her laws almost forgotten, — Roger, a Norman king, de- 
scendant of the famed Count Tailored de Hauteville, took the 
City of Amalfi.— 

In the Pillage of the Town a copy of the renowned Digest of 
the Roman Laws was discovered; — a discovery whose effect 
upon the civilized world was greater in its consequences than 
that caused by (he discovery of the Magnetic Needle. 
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Upon the discovery of the Pandects tin; study of the Roman 
civil law revived all over tlio Continent of Europe, and forth- 
with the Normans introduced it into England, and nearly 
every vestige of the common Law was for centuries almost de- 
stroyed. 

Chancellor Kent remarks that: "The Pandects are the 
i: greatest repository of sound legal principles applied to the 
" private rights and business of mankind that has ever 
" appeared in any age or nation." 

Sir Mathew Hale said that : " The true grounds and rca- 
" sons of law were so well delivered in the Pandects, that a 
" man could never well understand law as a science without 
"first resorting to the Roman law for information": — And 
Lord Holt declares that: "The laws of all nations wero raised 
out of the ruins of the civil law and that the principles of the 
English law wore borrowed from that system." When we con- 
sider, that this Code embraced the wisdom of the Sages of the 
Law and the experience in jurisprudence of all nations for 
more than twelve hundred years, we need not be surprised to 
know that the general principles of the Ponian Code rule the 
World to-day. 

But it should never be forgotten by the American Lawyer 
that the Digests were compiled under a Roman Emperor, long 
after her legal sages were dead, after the last embers of civil 
and political liberty were cold, and when even the greatest 
Lawyers of Rome were abject at the Emperor's feet. Hence 
the "Lex Itajia" expressly inculcates the foul doctrine of ab- 
solute power in the Sovereign, and that every right and all the 
authority of the people were transferred to him. 

Perhaps it was well, — perhaps it was necessary, that a great 
Empire which by law had destroyed every trace of freedom 
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should pass under the Iron heel of the neve;: Burl) Lilian, who 
silenced even the wise teachings of the .Unman Law while lie 
destroyed the false doctrine of despotic sovereignty, bnt cher- 
ished in his rude way the dying spirit of political liberty ; — a 
spirit born in the half savage North, — cradled through the 
feudal ages, — scarce heard by the wild Soldiers who rocked, it, 
became as the voice of an Ea.i-tbqim.kn, shook the Ilonian Hier- 
archy to its foundations, liberated the consciences of enslaved 
men, sent heads of tyrant kings to tins bloody block, rilled this 
vast continent with toiling freemen, and gave us the power to 
stand fearless on this platform and discuss the rights of the 
Government find the Governed, as I propose to do to-day. 

In the City of Ainalfi, of which we lmve spoken, a Council 
of the lioman Catholic Church decreed that no one who was 
engaged in the practice of the Law could enter the kingdom of 
Heaven. — 

In t'.ip. city of New Haven, Noah Webster laugi.it the child- 
ren of America, by picture before they could read, and by fable 
at their first lisping, that the farmer was honest and that the 
lawyer was a rogue : — But in spite of decretals of the Pope 
through his Council and of the teachings of the Puritan 
through his spelling-book, Lawyers have continued to be au 
honored and a trusted class, the friends of liberty and the foes 
of oppression. 

Not now stopping to debate which kingdom in the other 
World the Lawyer may enter, we can safely assert that in this, 
he will enter legislative assemblies, the Halls of Congress, the 
Senate and the Cabinets of the United States, — and hence it 
behooves us to know 'what kind of training, moral and intel- 
lectual, this great and ancient seat of learning is about to give 
to the young lawyers of its charge. 

The founders of tins Uepublic were wise in their generation, 
but of the great future not much was revealed.— In their day, 
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no Steamer had ever ploughed the Ocean ; no Locomotive had 
ever drawn a thousand men over the Earth at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. Buffalo was then practically further from New 
York than San Francisco is to-day ; then, communication 
between America and England was had after a long and weary 
voyage ; while now, a letter written in London at the rising 
sun, is read in New York, five hours before his inspiring beams 
can gild the morn upon the topmost boughs of your Forest- 
City. 

On the West, Asia with her strange civilisation and her date- 
less history looks over into onr face ;— on the East, we can 
talk with Christendom as wo will. — Mexico, fant dissolving, will 
soon, very soon, melt into our embrace, and then the Com- 
merce of the World is at our feet! With every climate, with 
every soil, with every mineral and every tree which the needs 
of man can wish ; with colleges, newspapers, free schools, free 
suffrage, Free speech ; — with sin very abolished, energy, enter- 
prise, activity unparalleled, and intellect sharpened beyond 
any experience of the past, can we fail to become the greatest 
nation upon which the sun ever shone ? 

Yes ; - and fail we shall, unless a change comes over the 
spirit of this people, and sturdy honesty drives out imbecility 
and corruption ! Moral forces as well as physical advantages 
must be considered in calculating the future of a nation. No 
Government can prosperously endure, which in the main, is 
not administered by the higher intellect and the higher moral 
seuiiments of the people. It requires ability as well as hon- 
esty to govern a great nation wisely ; and yet, our people make 
frequent protest against this simple truth ; — they never employ 
a stupid. Lawyer, to try an important cause, nor an ignorant 
Mariner to sail a valuable Ship, but they often elect legislators 
to make laws, who know scarce anything, arid about Laws and 
their operation, — nothing. 

As the Country advances, new and complex relations make 
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Government the move difficult, imd a higher order of States- 
manship is required. 

Oni' father:-! declared that all men were born free and equal. 
and to-day we have in several States Legislators who were 
born negro slaves, some of whom have no education whatever. 

Onr theory is, that the most ignorant must govern ii 1 they 
are the most numerous ; and Arkansas, Louisiana and the 
other reconstructed Slates are giving our theory a rude test. 

But we are told that the trouble in those States conies of the 
fault of the South : — But when your kitchen is on fire it docs 
not help the matter to exclaim that it is the Servant's fault ; — ■ 
what .you want is, to save your house. 

When the War was ended a Sv.at.esma.n could see that tho' 
Slavery was dead its corpse was unburied and chained fast 
to the foot of the Republic, and would breed disease if not 
wisely disposed of : — But it was not thought desirable that 
Statesmen should meddle in this matter, and politicians has- 
tened to re-construct the South, upon theories crude, ill-eou- 
considered and impossible of success. 

The seeds of this folly are producing fruits after their kind. 
and bitter fruits they are, — more dangerous to liberty than any 
that ever ripened on our soil. 

The States along the Mississippi voted large sums to repair 
the Levee and restrain the natural overflow of the Great Biver. 
The river would have respected a solid dike, but he disregarded 
the votes, and washing away his neglected banks, he over- 
whelmed in one disastrous flood the fields of rice, of corn, of 
cotton and of sugar, —destroying alike tho dwelling of the rich 
and the cabin of the poor, and bringing ruin to the innocent 
for the crimes of dishonest rulers who had stolen the taxes and 
neglected their work. 

What the Hood left the pestilence will destroy, and the despair- 
ing people have cried to the Federal Government to protect 
them from starving. — How long do you think that Liberty can 
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survive in States where such ignorance ami iniquity prevail, tho' 
every living tiling should vote every Sun il ay in the year? — Only 
virtue and intelligence can preserve a Republic. 

"Whether the Government of the States shall become ab- 
sorbed by the central power will depend entirely upon the 
virtue and intelligence of the States. A people advanced in 
civilization and loving property as we do, will have a Govern- 
ment which can protect them in the enjoyment of their prop- 
erty ; and if the people of the States show sufficient virtue 
and ability to maintain good government, then the States will 
retain their power; but if through ignorance or corruption 
their Governments fail to protect the Citizen in his rights, 
State Governments will perish and surrender to the Central 
Power. — It is all idle to talk of Ca'sarism in this Country, and 
the cry awakens no alarm : — Cssaeism is only possible when 
the people seek it as their List desperate defense against corrupt 
and despoiling rulers ! A usurper of the Supreme Authority 
against the omnipotent power of public opinion would perish 
in a night. 

We arc a practical race, loving real material things — we live 
in the present and the future ; we care nothing for the past ; 
we have but little sentiment and no reverence for that which 
is merely " grey with age." 

I can recall tho name of but a single man in all antiquity 
' whose advent hero would awaken any great enthusiasm. 

If Cicero, the most accomplished Orator and liilevaiettr of 
Rome should come over, with his studied speeches, arranged 
with exordium, argument, and peroration, made up of sentences 
polished, formal, and wordy in the extromc, and should under- 
take to address tho American People, they might gather once 
to see him and enquire whether this was the same man who in 
the Roman time coined so many new words to express a few 
old ideas ; who was peevishly ambitious, timid and vacillating ; 
whose insatiate vanity made him talk incessantly about himself, 
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and induced him never to span! the feelings of his best friend 
if by the sacrifice ho could gain the reputation of a wit at his 
friend's expense ; who was generally circumspect, well behaved, 
and in morals among the bettor Romans of his time, but too 
cowardly to be a faithful friend, and who in his old ago divorced 
without just cause Terentia, the Wife of his Youth and the 
mother of his children, in order to marry his rich young Ward 
that he might get hor money to pay the debts which his vanity 
and ambition had created : — The first curiosity being satisfied 
our people would tell him, that " he might have been a very re- 
spectable old fogy in a by -gone age, but that we had no use for 
that sort of Orator in our rapid Country and that he had 
better go back." 

But if Julius Caesar, who lived at the same time, should 
arrive in the next steamer we should bail him as a native, or at 
least as a naturalized American, about 40 years old, who had 
landed in the very nick of time when the Republic wanted 
just that kind of man ;— we should send him immediately to 
Congress, and 1 dare say, talk of him for President before loug 
notwithstanding the Constitution. 

What was there about this .Roman which should enable him 
to step down Nineteen hundred years and find himself at home 
in our midst?— He had some flagrant vices: but meanness 
and vacillation, treachery aud cowardice had no dwelling in 
his soul. — 

In the field, — with perceptions intuitive and quick as the 
electric Hash, followed by celerity in movement never before 
conceived; — unselfish in danger, sharing the humblest meal 
with the humblest soldier, and shunning no hardship and no 
peril which he asked other men to brave ; — fearless in battle 
as a man of fate, and generous in the hour of victory as no 
Conqueror had ever been before him. 

In the forum,— eloquent and condensed, going right to the 
marrow of the thing, using words only to enforce ideas. Al- 
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ways forgiving, and liberal to excess ; and wheu he came to the 
helm of State showing a grasp of mind, a grandeur of ideas 
and a greatness of soul which won the hearts of tliti people 

and awakened a jealously in mean rivals which only Ms blood 
could appease; And when they had murdered ; 'this foremost 
man of all the world," under the false pretense of liberty for 
Rome, what did the Roman people gain? Freedom for 
Rome? Not at all; — The bloody deed bat sealed her doom 
Mid hastened her destruction! 

He comes through the centuries to ouv times like one born 
in our Generation because, while gifted with other transcciidaut 
faculties he was so richly endowed with the faculty of imagina- 
tion ; — a faculty which inspires the others, — -This is the vestal 
tiro which never grows cold, the flame of immortal youth ;— 
it illumines the mind in every age to detect the truth ; — to see 
things in their complex relations just as they arc, and to behold 
in their train the events which are coming in the unerring 
sequence of causes which are passed. 

It is this which makes Home} 1 and Shakespeare poets of all 
time- -which revealed to Plato and Lord Bacon their amazing 
wisdom : — which made Hannibal, Cromwell and Napoleon the 
wonder of their age,— which gave to the logic of Chatham, of 
Burke and of Webster its vitai force, and lifted .them intel- 
lectually above their compeers. 

President Porter, in his work on the "Human Intellect/' 
says: "In the communication of scientific truth there can be 
no question that a large measure of imagination is of essential 
service. * * * Indeed, we may safely say that in the history 
of speculation and science not a man can be found who was 
distinguished for philosophic genius who did not possess an 
active and a glowing imagination, and whose imagination did 
not render essentia] service in the operations of thought.'— And 
further,—" that its workings are more fitly compared to inspira- 
tion than those of any other endowment of the soul." 
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Tyndall, in his " Fragments of Science,'' — treating upon (.Lc 
scientific use ui' the imagination, says : 

" We are gifted with the power of imagination, and by this 
power we can lighten the darkness which surrounds the world 
of the senses. * * Bounded and conditioned by co-operative 
Reason, imagination becomes the mightiest instrument of the 
physical discoverer. Newton's parage from a fallen apple to a 
fallen moon was at the outset, a leap of the imagination. '■■ * 
In fact, without this power, our knowledge of nature would be 
a mere tabulation of co-existences and sequences. We should 
still believe in the succession of day and night, of summer and 
winter ; but the soul of Force would be dislodged from our 
Universe ; causal relations would disappear, and with them, 
that science which is now binding the parts of nature to an 
organic whole.'" 

And Agassiz, in his geological treatise, says : 
'■' Imagination, chastened by correct observation, is our best 
guide in the study of Nature. Wo arc too apt to associate the 
exercise of this faculty with works of' fiction, while it is in fact 
the keenest detective of truth." 

I think we may assert that without a liberal endowmerjt of 
this faculty no one iu science, letters, art, statesmanship or 
war has ever gained an imperishable name. 

I have said that we are not a sentimental race.. — Look at the 
Washington Monument, on the Banks of the Potomac ! — The 
association to rear it was started 41 years ago, with Chief 
Justice Marshall at its head and an Ex-President as his 
second : — According to the plan it was to rise high above the 
Pyramids. — It rose about 170 feet, and 20 years ago it stopped, 
and looka very determined never to rise any more ! Intelligent 
Foreigners, now here, express amazement that we show no 
sentiment about the Centennial of our Nation's birth, and in 
contrast point to the celebration last month, of the raising of 
the Siege of Orleans, which has been continued through eent- 
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lines with increasing enthusiasm.— .Perhaps sentiment of this 
kind does not flourish in a Country whose history is so new. 
and certain it is that we have nothing like the raising of the 
Siege of Orleans where we can mingle fable and religious awe 
with the historic event, and enkindle anew at each returning 
May the sentiment of reverence for the simple shepherd-maid 
by whose almost miraculous power the siege of the City was 
raised. — But it is not surprising that the name of Jeanne 
D'Arc should be held is such reverence in France. No one 
can read her brief but beautiful life, her marvellous deeds, her 
wonderful trial, her cruel death, and fail to feel that no holier 
soul has ever lived on earth or ascended to the Savior through 
the flames ! 

Read over again the History of the Roman Itcpnblic to the 
death of Julius 0;esar, and the History of England from the 
reign of Elizabeth, and you will be startled by the parallels in 
our own time, and possibly you may fear lest we suffer some 
of the like punishments. 

One and the same unvarying lesson is there taught, — that 
when the Government is conducted by able and upright men. 
the nation advances in civilization, riches and power; but 
when the nation is ruled by the dishonest, and spends lavishly 
through its debts, — luxury, corruption, injustice, fraud and 
their inevitable consequences are sure to follow, and like war, 
demoralize and destroy the innocent with l.lie guilty. 

Elaborate, investigations have been made to find out the 
causes of longevity in men, but statistics have revealed only 
the single uniform fact, of early rising and early retiring. 

When Statesmen shall have investigated the causes of lon- 
gevity in States, I imagine they will find that moral causes 
alone and very simple ones, will give the solution. 

China, whose history through the elaborate works of the 
Commission established by the French Government in 1851, 
we are just beginning to read, stands forth as the most illus- 
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trious example. As the increasing fleet of steamers on our 
Pacific Coast are bringing us every day in closer relations 
with that vast Umpire, and as her laborers arc pouring over to 
our Shores, it becomes tire American Statesman to give heed 
to the great fact, and consider what effect this is to have upon 
the future of our country. 

Her civilization, her polity, her religion differ widely from 
ours, and when at the Cannon's mouth we shall have forced 
commercial relations, steam-machinery, electricity, Hoe's 
printing press, and paper money upon the Chinese, we had 
better not forget that in exchange they will force upon us, an 
interminable throng of Emigrants, who will bring their peculiar 
morals, habit-; and religion, and their peculiar vices ; and that 
soon they will acquire the right to vote. Remember that 
China can send fifty million of voters to our shores and have 
more left than she knows what to do with. This voting ques- 
tion is a difficult one which the American |>oople will reconsider 
some day, and perhaps we may then hear the honest inquiry, 
who will make the best rulers, as well as who can get tho most 
votes ? 

We just begin to hear a little murmur on the breeze coining 
up from the South, — but few note effects from silent causes 
which are stealing along like the unobserved rising of the 
tide. 

When Governor Seward lately visited China he was sur- 
prised to find that the greatest work of human hands begun 
24U years before Christ, was so well constructed that "but very 
slight repairs would restore it to its original state." A solid 
I'ortificidioii some fourteen hundred miles long, built over moun- 
tains, rivers and ravines ;— A work which the Pyramids will 
not outlast, and which was all done in less time than it takes 
to build a Court house in New York, and— possibly at less ex- 
pense. The great river, Yang-tse-Kiaug runs three thousand 
miles through Central China and empties into the Pacific 
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directly opposite San Diego in California ;— it greatly sur- 
passes in depth, breadth and volume of water our great Mis- 
sissippi Biver, while the Imperii! Canal, (twice as long as the 
Erie Canal) with its branches, makes a system of artificial navi- 
gation of Four thousand miles. 

It is her relation to this Country which warns the American 
Statesman that he cannot neglect the present condition and 
past history of China. Her history is unique as her people. 
She was a populous kingdom three thousand years before the 
Christian Era. She saw the beginning and the end of the 
Assyrian, the Persian and of every Ancient Empire. She was 
powerful when the Pyramids were built, when Joseph was a 
slave, before Sesostris was King or Osiris was worshipped ;-— 
She was a mighty Empire when the first stone of the Temple 
of Solomon was laid and still greater when the Mosque of 
Omar was built upon its ruins. She was rich immensely, 
when Rome was conquering the World, yet no Roman Legion 
ever trod upon her soil ; and to-day she is richer and more 
populous than at any period of her existence, and at her last 
census, as we learn through the French Government, she num- 
bered over 530 Million of Souls. (530,595,887. ) 

There must lie some great m'hxd reason for this unparalleled 
longevity. The mandate, " Honor thy father and thy mother 
that thy days may be long," has been religiously obeyed in 
China, while her soeial and political organizations, however 
defective, have been goverred by her wisest and best. 

With the solution of the many grave questions in the near 
future, the educated Lawyer will have much to do, and the 
enquiry arises whether a great University is the best place in 
which to educate a Lawyer'? A great University is the best 
place in which to educate anybody who is to take part in 
affairs ; and this should be kindly told to the noble men who 
arc giving their substance to endow small Colleges all over 
the country. 
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The influence of congregated numbers is not sufficiently 
considered, either in the intellectual, moral or physical devel- 
opment of men. The boy who cornea in daily contact with 
crowds of other boys will be widely different in robust vigor 
from the one who is educated alone by a tutor at home. 

That subtle inlhience, that magnetic force equally necessary 
for the development of a healthy body and a healthy mind, is 
lost in seclusion, and can only come of the congregation of 
numbers. Not only contact of mind with mind, but contact 
with many minds, is absolutely essential to a perfect growth. 

The American artist finds his genius flag in his solitary 
home, and he goes to Florence or to Borne, where, in the spirit 
of the place, among an artistic crowd, he has new inspirations 
and capabilities which alone he could never attain. 

Place even an educated man upon a fertile plain, with no 
companions but laborers, wdiose daily bread depends upon 
their daily toil, and though he may have the Astof Librae!: in 
his house, at the end of a few years he will have rusted out. 
Association tends to culture and advancement ; dispersion and 
isolation tend, to barbarism ; — and. this is true the world over. 

Equality is the central idea with our people, and I dare say 
that in this large audience there are many benevolent persons 
who would make all equally rich ; but it would come to about 
the same to make all equally poor. The rich man would not 
do the menial work of another rich man, and the rich woman 
would not wash and cook for the rich man's wife;— the poor 
man will not brush the shoes of another poor man who can 
give him no pay, and all the social wheels would be ablock.— 

Equality before the Jaws we can have; equality of condition 
is impossible. 

A striking feature in our late development is an intense 
individualism, not favorable to the best interests of the 
State. The reason is obvious; — for civil services, however great, 
the State confers no permanent honors or lasting rewards, and 
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in ordinary times, the working of our system does not admit 
those, who would serve for honor and patriotism, to serve at 
all. 

We drift away from the economy of former days. During 
the early years of Washington's administration the entire 
ordinary expenses of the Federal Government were but 
$1,877,000 a year; while the taxes of the single city of New 
York this year are $39,218,945.79 ; and the cost of the Federal 
Government for the fiscal year, this month ending, as estimated 
by the secretary of the treasury, is $319,198,736.82. 

A little arithmetic will show that our expenses have in- 
creased in far greater ratio than our population and resources ; 
— an ugly fact, — so ugly that no one seems willing to look it in 
the face. 

The city of New York will best illustrate how easily great 
natural advantages may be destroyed by moral causes. 

Better placed for commerce than any other great city on the 
globe, New York is losing her trade. A corrupt and imbecile 
government, neglecting the piers, docks, storehouses, elevators 
and other facilities for business, has through fraudulent prac- 
tices so increased the taxes and other exactions upon the 
merchant, and thus made his expenses so enormous that other 
places can undersell him, and trade, never sentimental or 
aesthetic, goes where it can buy cheapest. 

Money lias a closer relation to morals than is generally ad- 
mitted. In all history, whether of individuals or communities. 
I find that laxity in money matters is followed by looseness in 
morals ; and among other evidences I note a favorite theory, 
quite prevalent just now, that there ought to lie increased facil- 
ities in obtaining divorces, on the ground that facility of divorce 
will diminish the temptations to vice, — That is,- — legalize Rob- 
bery to prevent Burglary ? 

However great our boasted independence may be, we are 
nevertheless, in some respects, facile imitators of older nations. 
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We are hardly conscious of tin; increasing influence of En- 
gland upon this country; — an influence somewhat reciprocal. 
She has a glorious history, and yon cannot breathe her air and 
see the evidences of her perfect order, her progress and her 
collossal power without a thrill of reverence for the old foun- 
tain of our blood ; — But to reach her present greatness En- 
gland struggled for several centuries through ignorance, tyranny, 
wars and corruption of which we have no parallel, and out of 
which we draw much consolation for our future. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth is regarded as one of the most 
glorious in English history- — It was the time of Walsinghaui 
and Burleigh ; of Shake-spear, Bacon and Raleigh. 

About the court of Elizabeth was a young courtier named 
Christopher Hatton ; he had never been admitted to the Bar, 
and his only qualification for the highest Judicial Office in the 
Realm was comeliness of person, skill in dancing and foppery 
in dress ; and yet, to the amazement and chagrin of all the 
great Lawyers of the time, this handsome dandy was made 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and held the Office until he 
died. 

Under all our Presidents the highest judicial places have 
been given to able men, and when the great office of Chief 
Justice fell vacant by the death of Chief Justice Chase, the 
President selected no personal favorite, but bestowed the high 
honor upon an eminent lawyer of tried integrity, a native of 
your State, a son of old Yale, and I may add with pardonable 
pride, — a member of the class of '37. 

When James, the successor of Elizabeth, tried to extend his 
Royal prerogative against the liberties of England, he found 
Coke and other great Lawyers stoutly to resist. When Went- 
worfch, by far the most able, the most eloquent, the most reso- 
lute Commoner who had ever appeared in England, entered 
Parliament, he took the side of the people against the encroach- 
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ments of Charles : but after seven Tears he became an apostate, 
and turned all his vast abilities, his experience, sagacity, de- 
termined purpose and his inflexible will, to the establishment 
of that thorough system of kingly power which should forever 
crush the liberties of the people ; But he found a legal lion in 
his way, and when ruling Ireland with iron hand and adaman- 
tine heart, striving with all his might to subject every private 
suit in the Courts of Justice to the .1 loyal prerogative, he writes 
to Land : " I know very well that the Common Lawyers will be 
passionately against it, who are wont to put such a prejudice 
upon all other professions, as if none were to be trusted, or 
capable to administer justice but themselves; yet how well this 
suits with Monarchy, when they monopolize all to be governed 
by their year books, you in England have a costly example/' 

At times, England has had her prostrate judges and a slavish 
Bar, but in the main, her Lawyers have fought valiantly for 
liberty, and to-day we can point to every Christian Govern- 
ment on earth and be certain that its liberties can bo measured 
by the influence of its Lawyers. 

As the price of his aposfacy Went worth -was made the Earl 
of Stafford, but under the lead of Pym and the resolute Lawyers 
of the time, the Earl was arraigned for attempting to subvert 
the Laws and the liberties of Kngland. Even his bold spirit 
grew alarmed at the tone of the Commons, and he sought the 
King.— 

Charles gave him the most solemn assurances that " not a 
hair of his head should be hurt," and a few days after gave 
his royal assent to the Bill of Attainder which brought this 
ablest minister, whom the king had used to make himself 
absolute, to a bloody and an ignominious death ! Few years 
passed by, — uneasy years for this perfidious king ; — and Charles 
walked up the scaffold to die, as he had let his faithiul Staffoid 
djg; — and when the beheading axe was seen, we may well be- 
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lieve that the shade of the Earl appeared to the faithless king, 
who mournfully exclaimed, 

" When we sliall mei* at tonipt., 

This look of thiiu' will hurl my soul from heaven. 
And fiends will snatch at it." 

Now calmly standing near the vacant throne we see by far 
the greatest sovereign that England lias ever had. 

Literary sycophants have been accustomed to revile the 
character of Cromwell and to represent him as a low born 
vulgar hypocrite or bigot. He had not the parlor graces of 
Lord Chancellor Hatton, but he would have walked alone, 
thro' an army of Hattons as an ox walks through a field of 



Born of an ancient family, descended from some of the high 
nobility, he was related to Thomas Cromwell the Earl of Essex 
aud sometime minister to Henry VIII. His grandfather was 
Sir Henry Cromwell the Lord of Hinchinbrook, known as the 
" Golden Knight," on account of his great riches; and his 
mother was of the best of English blood, find her relationship 
to James I induced that Monarch on his way to take posses- 
sion of the English Crown to become a guest at the Cromwell 
Mansion, where Oliver, then but four years old, saw tire King 
at the family table ;— James little dreaming that the head of 
his own son would be cut oft' by this kindred boy, who should 
reign in his stead. 

He was educated at the University of Cambridge, and when 
but 18 years old he was called home by the death of his father 
to be the sole protector of his mother and sisters. 

While reading law in London at the age of twenty, he fell 
in love with Elizabeth, the beautiful and accomplished daugh- 
ter of Sir James Bourehi.or, a wealthy knight. 

At the age of 21 he married, and under the same roof with 
his mother took his young bride, who afterwards coming to her 
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exalted station showed a purity and nobleness of character 
more beautiful than her personal loveliness. She was the first 
and only love of Cromwell, and in the height of his greatness 
and near the end of his reign, when necessity had separated 
them for a short time, she, like a true and loving woman, 
chided him for not writing oftener ; and to her eludings he re- 
plied : — " My beloved Wife, — You scold me in your letters 
because by my silence I appear to forget you ; truly it is I who 
ought to complain, for I love yon too much ; — Thou art dearer 
to me than all the world.'" 

He was in Parliament at the age of %) and again at the age 
of 40, and when the Civil War broke out he raised two com- 
panies of soldiers at his own expense and devoted his entire 
estate to the public service : — 

And, when he came to power, the haughtiest kings and 
nobles of Europe sought political and matrimonial alliance. At 
his death the court of France went into mourning, tho' he had 
required Louis XIV to banish the sons of Charles, whose 
widow was Henrietta of France, the daughter of Henry the 
Great : — He was buried in Westminister Abbey as a legal 
monarch beside the annointed kings. 

There was a time when all seemed lost of the liberties of 
England, and Cromwell thought of leaving his country. But 
in those trying times, when all good men began to despair,—- 
Cromwell and the just men who sympathized with him 
" sought the Lord in prayer ;" and it was " His guidance," as 
they believed, to gird on their swords for war and rescue Eng- 
land from her slavery : — and from that hour they never faltered 
and they never feared. Prince Rupert, the nephew of Charles, 
was accustomed with his gay troopers to carry all before him 
by his dashing onsets. At the battle of Marston Moor he led 
20,000 eager Royalists, and for the first, time, he dashed against 
the " Ironsides " of Cromwell. It was like the dash of sea- 
foam against a granite mountain ! After the battle, Cromwell 
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wrote to his wife : — " G-od made them as stubble to our 
swords." 

When in the plenitude of his power, young Loly, afterwards 
the Court painter of the frail beauties of the Second Charles, 
wanted to paint him.— "Paint me as I am" said Cromwell ; 
" If you leave out the scars and wrinkles I will not pay you a 
shilling." Go to the Pitti Palace,— the picture with the scars 
and the wrinkles yon shall see, but a kinglior head reposed on 
kinglier shoulders you shall never sec! 

Voltaire, in his history of Louis XIV, says : 

" He increased his power by knowing when it was proper to 
restrain it : he made no attempt on those privileges of which 
the people were jealous : Soldiers were never quartered in the 
city of London : he imposed no taxes that might occasion 
murmurs : he did nut offend the eyes of the public by appear- 
ing with too great pomp and grandeur : he did not indulge 
himself in any pleasures : he accumulated no treasures : and 
he took care to have justice administered with that strict im- 
partiality, which makes no distinction between the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor * Commerce had never 

been so flourishing or so free before : and England had never 
been so rich. Her victorious fleets made her name respected 
thronghor.l tin- world." 

But England had grown tired of being virtuous and honest, 
and thought that she could prosper without, these inconvenient 
restraints, and with intoxicated joy she hailed home that " mer- 
ry monarch" the second Charles; — and a merry time they 
had ; — The dead body of the Great Ruler who had brought 
such riches and power to England, was dragged from its coffin 
in Westminster A.bbey, hanged and mutilated at Tyburn and 
thrown into a ditch. 

The Court was crowded with men, rival scoffers at every 
sacred thing ; and with women rivals'. in the open shamelessness 
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of their vices. Wanton luxury and extravagance appeared in 
every form ; Bat retribution came swifter and more terrible 
than the people had anticipated. — From the demoralized con- 
dition of the kingdom, commerce fell off, trade languished, — 
the spirit of the nation was gone : — England, so powerful un- 
der Cromwell, became the scorn of the Nations; her King the 
Vassal of France, and her Navy but lately the terror of the 
world became too feeble to protect her coast. — The Dutch 
sailed up the Thames, and English Merchants saw the flames 
of their burning ships from London Bridge. Tin 1 Goldsmiths 
and Bankers of London were accustomed to borrow money of 
their dealers at a low rate of interest and lend it to the Gov- 
ernment at a higher rate, to be repaid out of the taxes of the 
year. — Millions of coin had thus been deposited by the 
Bankers in the Boy al Exchequer : the King wanted money for 
his dissolute Court, and he did not like to face the Commons. 
—Clifford suggested that an easy way to raise the means would 
be to close the Treasury and rob the Bankers and their clients 
of these millions of Coin .-This suited Charles exactly, and he 
made Clifford a Peer, gave him part of the stolen money and 
squandered the rest. The effect of this perfidious robbery can 
well be imagined :— Consternation followed; thousands of 
Widows and Orphans, poor Clergymen and men of humble 
means, together with the Goldsmiths and Bankers were brought 
to poverty in a day, and every honest cheek in England was 
blanched or blushed with shame, and every honest soul prayed 
for an hour of stern old Cromwell's rule. 

But England remained in vassalage suffering the punish- 
ment of her "merry making" for many long years, nor did she 
oven begin to recover the prosperity or the rank which Crom- 
well had given her until after the peace of Kyswick, and not 
even nihil the early years of the 18th century. 

Economy is a sterling virtue in the sul ministration of the 
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Statu, and without it neither justice or honesty is possible in 
Government. 

Extravagance is one of the most corrupting vices and leads 
by easy grades to numberless crimes. It is the curse of our 
clay ; it came of the issue of irredeemable paper money to carry 
on the war ; and when the war was ended luxury had produced 
an intoxication too dreamy to be voluntarily abandoned. 

Our duty was plain ; and to any one worthy to be called a 
Statesman our interest was as plain as our duty.— We should 
have turned all our energies to keep our faith, to redeem our 
promises, to stop our luxuries and end the sham which has cor- 
rupted the nation. 

Like cowards we have shut our eyes to the truth and reveled 
in delusions until we can deceive ourselves no longer. The 
reconstructed States, eager to prosper with the rest, issued 
Bonds which they never hoped to pay, ruined their credit and 
their thrift and tumbled into anarchy, — while we of the North 
have piled up our debts until our taxes are a burden too griev- 
ous to be born. — We wake from the deceiving dream to learn 
that the American people are subject to the same laws of 
Nature and of Finance as other mortals ; that a promise to 
pay a dollar is not a dollar ;— any more than a promise to de- 
liver a horse, for a load of wheat received, is a horse; that 
our industries are paralyzed beeause conlidenee lias ceased, and 
that the issue of a thousand millions of new greenbacks would 
not restore the lost confidence for an hour, or revive trade in 
the least. 

It will dawn upon the popular mind before long, thai during 
the war the Government printed " Ict/a-l twitter" and paid it out 
for everything which the country produced, and thus gave a 
temporary prosperity, but that now the Government do not 
pay out a dollar for anything until it has first collected the 
money from the people, — when the changed condition is under- 
stood it will be seen that a new issue would be a delusion and 
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a fraud. The farce of (it tempting to create property by legis- 
lative enactment was long wince played out: by older nations, 
and always with the same disastrous results. 

It is now thirteen years since specie haw been our currency : 
—For more than twenty years England, through the influence 
of the Napoleon wars was in the same condition, and she list- 
ened to the same shallow arguments which we now hear ; but 
her prosperity never returned until under the manly lead of 
Sir Eobcrt Peel, she faced the situation, accepted reality and 
rejected sham : from that hour her onward progress begun. 

Wo have boon aw extravagant as England after the restoration 
and we are in debt for the revelry : — But some well-to-do Citi- 
zen loots up with innocent surprise and says, " I am not in 
debt."— -But you arc, my deluded friend, and your house and 
your store and all that you have is heavily mortgaged, and so 
are the wages of the humblest laborer, and none can escape. 

That our prosperity will revive again I make no question ; it 
is the tribulation preceding the revival which we ought to 
avoid. A country with a people so active and resources so 
boundless will get along ; but wise statesmanship might 
save us many setbacks and heavy troubles into which the 
lack of statesman whip may plunge us. 

A Government which gets money from itw Citizens on a 
promise which it never tries to keep does not differ in the least 
from the King who took his subjects' money without the pre- 
tense that he ever meant to pay. When a Government cheats 
its Citizens, its Citizens will cheat each other. The hardest 
strain which true governmiuit has ever had is close at hand : the 
next Presidental election is the turning point ; it begins a new 
century in our history — the public mind will be awake, and 
that will be an eventful day. It will settle the question 
whether our Government will keep its faith, and turn its de- 
termined face towards justice, economy and truth, and thus 
begin with the new century a new career of prosperity and 
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grandeur and riches such as tlie world has not seen, or whether 
it will imitate England in her oorrnptest times and take the 
curse which afflicted her so long. 

When the- conflict comes may every lawyer and every man 
whom this great college educates stand for the public faith, for 
the honor and the glory of his country, with his face to the 
enemy and his trust in Heaven. 
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Fellow Citizens : 

We have earns: to talk about money. The subject is not new, 
but the substance is always attractive. 

If, I could show each one of you how to make a million of 
dollars within two years, I suspect that no one would grow im- 
patient or drowsy ; or it' with Aladdin's Lamp I could reveal to 
you a vault in the earth piled with heaps of gold, and should 
warn you that in five minutes the door would be shut forever, 
but that during those minutes you might all enter and carry 
away as much treasure as you could, the strife would be im- 
mense, and I tear that the magic door would close over many, 
who In their eagerness, had forgot the limit of time, and must 
starve to death with plenty of gold in their hands.. 

I have not the lamp of Aladdin, nor can I tell yon how to 
make a great fortune in a little time; but, I may, perhaps, say 
something which shall tend to lighten the laborer of his toil, 
through a better understanding of the principles upon which 
prosperity rests. 

Quite early in the history of civilization, it was found that 
men were endowed with very different faculties. Some had 
skill in the working of metals; some in rude tools and ma- 
chinery; some could make a boat, and others could sail it; and 
some understood the tillage of the soil. 

Finally, it became apparent that if each would use the pecu- 
liar talent which lie possessed, the products of the same hours of 
labor would be largely increased and the community proportion- 
ately enriched. The stone-cutter could not cut a coat, nor could 
the farmer made a scythe; but each could supply his wants by 
exchanging the results of his especial work, and thus by divid- 
ing labor according to the faculties and facilities of different in- 
dividuals the aggregate product would be multiplied many fold. 
.But the difficulties in making exchanges were great. The 
butcher had a si a lightered ox which he wanted to sell, and fifty 
people wanted to buy a small portion of the beef. The wheel- 
wright had a cart which the butcher wished to buy, but the 
owner of the cart wanted no beef, and least of all enough to 
pay for the cart. Such, and other incouveniencies in making ex- 
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s led to the invention of Monet. But money would not 
answer the purpose of exchanging products of value, unless the 
money had also value ; could he easily divided without loss; 
would not perish with the use and could be carried from place 
to place. 

The beef could be divided ; but it would soon decay, and was 
not convenient to carry in the pocket. Many other things 
could be divided and not perish, but Die division would destroy 
the use, and the bulk or weight would prevent them from being 
carried about. 

In the ruder ages and in the newer colonies, — beads, shells, 
bright plumage and skins were used as money; and to-day, 
sheep are the currency among (he great tribes of Central Asia ; 
and a human life is valued at more than a hundred head of 
sheep. By the Statutes of Nuw York its extreme limit of value 
is five thousand dollaiv. 

Beads, made of polished shells, with much skill and labor by 
the Indians, were a legal tender in the colony of Massachusetts, 
and the red men received them as money in exchange for furs ; 
but the white man soon showed his superiority in linance by in- 
flating the currency with counterfeit Leads made of colored wood, 
'and caused a collapse. If tiwfi'/'at- .uULrrs of Massachusetts had 
beeu as advanced m political science as one of her descendants, 
they might have turned the counterfeit beads into " fiat money " 
and got along for awhile. 

A Dutchman who had imigrated to Manhattan Inland about this 
time, hearing of the wooden beads, and learning that the Eng- 
lish colonists of Massachusetts were very intelligent, refused to 
let his son go to school at all lest he should become a counter- 
feiter. 

Homer speaks of oxen as the greenbacks of his time, and gives 
the number of oxen which the armor ot Diomede and the more 
splendid trapping- of < ilaucus cost. 

But quite early, gold and silver were regarded as precious 
metals ; and leng before kings or eniperi>rs were ever invented, 
"Abraham, weighed to .Ephron for the cave of Machpelah four 
" hundred shekels of silver current money with the merchant." 

The love of gold seems implanted in the nature ot man, and it 
will not be eradicated by Legislative enact tnent. The civilized man 
who does not love gold, is extremely rare ; I have not seen one. 

A substance of universal desire lias, of course, great commer- 
cial value, and when you add uniformity everywhere, divisibil- 
ity without loss, incorruptibility, density, portability, and quan- 
tity sufficient, you have the best substance out of which to make 
money wherewith to facilitate the exchange of products, save la- 
bor and waste, and advance the civilization of man, which has 
ever been discovered. 
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The desire for gold and its value as money, does not depend 
alone upon Its scarcity. 

Its endless uses and its alluring beauty, make it more desired 
than other metals ef i^'eater cosi linens. There are twenty known 
metals, a pound of which will buy more silver dollars than a 
pound of gold will buy, but these metals have no beauty and 
their uses are few. 

I hold in iny hand some pa.per money, issued by a- once power- 
ful government. I know it to be genuine ; while General DIx 
and I were trving the Prisoners of State, we took it from a 
Rebel Spy. 

Iwili read the stamped inscription : 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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Six months after the ratification of a Treaty of 
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You cannot buy an apple with it. 

It is just as worthless as the paper without the stamp. 

T hold another piece of stamped puper which reads tints : 

"THE UNITED STATES. $50. 

Will pay to hearer 
FIETY DOLLARS. 

Washington, D. O. 

This note is a legal tender for fifty dollars." 

With this you can buy anything you need. Why? Is it 
on account of the paper? Not at all. As paper it is scarce 
better than the Confederate rag. "But the faith in the stamped 
promise to redeem the paper in coin gives the purchasing 
power. 

I present you here a piece of fine gold, upon which there is 
no stamp whatever. Its weight is equal to 55SJ dollars of 
coined gold. 

Any banker in Wall street will gladly give me six hundred 
and sixty coined silver dollars tor it. Its value then does not 
depend upon the stamp, while the value of the paper depends 
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entirely upon the faith reposed in the promise of the Btamp to 
redeem the paper. 

If an infant; delusion shall seize this people, unci they shall 
decree that the Government must issue ten thousand millions of 
paper money, and distrust, confusion and anarchy follow, the 
stamped paper will not buy bread to feed a starving child, while 
this unstamped gold will be eagerly received in exchange for 
any of the needs of man. 

It has a value tiien, quite outside of any stamp of the Govern- 
ment, or of any Legislative enactment. 

Fki-.lows Citizens :— You may bo deluded by ignorant or mis- 
guided men about the Legislative powers of the Nation; you 
may be impiously told thai Congress by hsfiat can-make money, 
as the Omnipotent God, by his fiat, made the light ; but all such 
attempts will perish in confusion. 

The Congress can no more make flat money, than they can 
make fiat potatoes. 

Bat the greenback orators point you to the time when paper 
money was issued by the Government ; when laborers were em- 
ployed at higli wages and when all Sf.emcd prosperous; and they 
tell you, that the same prosperity would return if the Govern- 
ment would again issue new Greenbacks. This is a plausible 
suggestion; it is rather taking ; and if it cannot be fully met 
iuid clearly refuted, then the inflationists have the argument. 

Facts, dependent upon truthful figures will be useful in this 
discussion ; and they will prove that when confidence vanished, 
the crash came, and labor ceased to be in demand, a greater 
amount of paper currency was afloat— far greater than in the 
seeming prosperous days of 1869. 

Surely then, it was not the lack of paper currency which 
caused the collapse and deprived the laborer of his hire. 

But let us go back to what are called the prosperous days of 
the war, and see how it was. 

The Government, then less than a hundred years old, sent more 
than a million of able-bodied men to the held'. These were all 
diverted from productive industry and actively engaged in 
waste. The rebel States had vast armies also employed in des- 
truction. It was not the property of a foreign toe that these 
armies were eating up and destroying, but the property of our 
own people. The Government needed food and clothes, arms 
and ammunition, horses and harness, ships and wagons, and 
blankets and saddles, and all the thousand nameless tilings need- 
ed in the movement of great armies; labor was in demand, and 
made scarcer by galling so many soldiers to the field. To pay 
for all these things the Government issued Greenbacks, made 
them a legal tender, and promised to redeem them in coin. This 
was simply a forced loan, tolerated by the exigences and perils 
of the War, and rr was eight. 
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After four years, war was conquered by the valor of our 
troops, and the soldier who had not. gone down to death to save 
his country, returned to peaceful lift; ;uicl increased the supply, 
while the demand for labor was diminished. 

Now commenced the change ; scarce perceptible tit first, but 
soon too palpable to be unheeded. The Government, no longer 
a buyer, cancelled vast contracts for arms and other supplies, 
and ceased to pay out any money except that which it had first 
collected from the people in some kind of tax. 

Three thousand million of national debt had been created, 
much of it bearing a high rate of interest, and enormous State 
and County debts bad been created in addition. Sagacious men 
saw that unless the public could be brought to face the real situ- 
ation a crash must come. 

It grew evident that the seeming prosperity was purely delu- 
sive, the Government had been bving upon its debts, not upon 
its income. As the young heir to a great estate may, through 
his credit, spend ten times his income for years, and fancy that 
all is prosperous ; so we, when the nation was lavishly spending 
its borrowed, money called this prosperity, and shut our ears to 
the warnings of those who said that the day of reckoning must 
come. 

Statesmen saw that we must gradually contract the paper cur- 
rency, in order to return to a heal thy condition ; and between the 
close of the war and 1808, laws were passed to that end; but so 
many preferred false appearances to honest truth, that .contrac- 
tion was stopped by law, and the paper currency was expanded 
until in 1873, it reached the enormns sum of 750 million of dol- 
lars; thus the currency in 1873, was tii'iv-six millions more than 
in 1869. 

But did this vast volume of currency, afloat in 1873, bring 
prosperity? You all know that then came the collapse, from 
which we are suffering at this hour. Cut what did we do to lift 
the country from its prostration, when its paper currency was so 
immense? Will it be believed fifty years hence, that we added 
over thirty one million to the inflated volume ? We did ; and 
thereby added largely to our distress. The severity of the dis- 
tress brought the dawn of reason to a deluded people, and we be- 
gan to see that we must return to the currency, which the expe- 
rience ot ages has proved to be the only one under which a com- 
mercial nation can long prosper. 

The Resumption Act lias not hastened that return one hour; 
it would have come before this from a higher law, and without 
the Act, if the President's veto of the Silver Bill had not been 
trampled under. 

I labor so long upon this question of an inflated, irredeemable 
currency, because I regard it as the turning point in the 
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great issue. If our people become satisfied that' more Green- 
backs will not bring even tli.e apparent prosperity which we had 
before, but increased disaster instead, then tlie Greenback delu- 
sion will vanish as did the dream of our paper riches. 

But suppose the Congress should pass a law directing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to print two thousand millions of green- 
backs, and the President should sign the bill ;— tell rae, how 
would that help you; — how would you get the greenbacks? 
The Secretary would not present them to you;— 'have you any- 
thing to sell which the Government wants to buy ; does the Gov- 
ernment owe yon anything? If no, then you cannot get the 
Greenbacks from the Secretary, and if yon have anything to sell 
you can get a lull price for it now without any new issue. But 
would you part with houses, or lands, or goods .fir part of these 
two thousand millions of new Greenbacks? Not if you reflected 
over night. But no such law can ever go into operation. 

Let us see how the new project is to be worked. First, the 
bill must pass Congress, and then the President, who shows 
great judgment, patriotism and firmness upon tiiis question will 
veto it ; and it cannot pass over the veto. There is many an 
honest, intelligent patriot in the Democratic party who will never 
let such wrong be done to his country, even if the Republicans 
are not strong enough to arrest it. But even if such a law passed 
the veto, then the . Supreme Court would stand as a granite 
mountain to resist the enormity. 

Ton will ask then what ie the harm of the agitation ? The 
harm is great. It breeds distrust; it leaves men of business 
uncertain about the future; it prevents any new enterprise; par- 
alyzes industries, and destroys much of the demand for labor. 

Capital is always timid, and when it distrusts the honesty or 
intelligence of the Government, it conceals its means and re- 
mains inactive. Capital and labor must always prosper or suiter 
together. Capital which is inactive brings no income, and when 
the action of the Government is such that, capital feels insecure, 
it will not embark in any industry. 

In a country like ours every class of the community is depend- 
ent for his income upon some other class. The owner of houses 
cannot get rent unless the tenant can get money ; the merchant 
cannot get pay for his goods unless his customer can get some- 
thing with which to pay. The owner of money, even, can get 
only a very low rate of interest when distrust prevents enterprise, 
and he must then, as a rule, spend upon his capital to live. 

If favored by Divine Providence in abundant crops and other 
products, as we have been, we shall very early start upon a ca- 
reer of prosperity surpassing anything which the world has ever 
seen, unless it is destroyed by the unwise action of the Govern- 
ment. 
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If the specie basis is our settled policy, and a real, honest 
resumption takes place in January, we shall have restored confi- 
dence, and in doe time a healthy expansion from liberated coin 
and convertible paper, leaving the gold of the commercial world 
to flow in as it may be needed. 

This will, before king', bring' similar, if not greater, stimulus 
than that which occurred in England on her return to specie 
payments after a suspension of more than twenty years. 

I speak of an honest resumption, such as the Act contempla- 
ted. 

But I understand that some of our advanced statesmen pro- 
pose to have paper money which does not purport to be re- 
deemable in anything. "Fiat money;" that is money made 
out of nothing, and to be redeemed in nothing. It is a good 
name, " Fiat money ;" we can understand that. Pieces of paper 
are to be stamped $5, $10, $20 and $100; and by the fiat of 
Congress they are to be as many dollars as the stamp indicates. 

The Almighty alone can make something out of. nothing ; 
the Congress can make nothing out of nothing, and nothing 
will buy nothing. 

The stamp of a horse upon a piece of paper is not a horse, 
and no government can make it one; and the farmer who found 
himself compelled by the law to take the pictured animal in- 
stead of the live one which he had paid for in labor or in 
wheat, would rightly conclude that his government was a 
fraud. 

You will ask if I would banish paper money from use { 
By no means ; any more than I would banish bank checks. 
Paper money is convenient, and saves much labor and risk. I 
would allow anybody to bank and pay out any amount of paper 
money, the convertibility of which he had secured under the 
law. No government can determine in advance tho limit of 
needed currrency, that can only be settled by the laws of trade. 
You cannot have too much paper money which is convertible 
into the standard coin of the commercial world. The moment 
it becomes redundant the surplusage will return for redemp- 
tion. That will be regulated by a law unerring as the motion 
of the spheres. We have had tor many years a sinking illus- 
tration of this principle. The law authorized the issue of 
$50,000,000 of fractional currency, convertible into legal tender 
on demand. It was found that only about $40,000,000 of this 
paper could be kept in circulation, it being all that the country 
needed. To the paper issues of the Bank of England there is no 
legal restriction whatever, except that which springs from certain 
conditions. It may issue £15,000.000 of paper money without 
having any coin behind it; and upon coin or uncoined gold in 
any form of bullion it may issue notes without limit ; not only 
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that, but it is compelled by law to buy any amount of uncoined 
gold of 22 carats fine which may be presented, and to pay for it 
in paper at the rate of £3, 17s. 9d per Troy ounce, and the seller 
of the bullion who has received the nolo.- can forthwith convert 
the paper into sovereigns without leaving the Bank. If the 
holder of the bullion chouses to wail: to have it coined, the Mint 
will do it without charge and give him at the rate of £3, 17b. 
lOJd. per ounce, but as a penny-hapeiiny would only be saved 
upon some $l'j the interest and inconvenience of delay is of 
course much greater than the small difference, and Bank notes 
are invariably received. For the privilege of issuing this £15,- 
000,000 of paper withnnt-gokl behind it, the Hank pay the Gov- 
ernment about C^00,0i!0 per annum; but the redemption in 
coin of this fifteen mi 11 ton of paper issue is secured in this way 
— eleven millions of "it is actually owed to the Bank by the 
Government, and the other four millions is secured by invest- 
ment in Exchequer Bills, bearing three per cent, interest or other 
safe interest-bearing securities, saleable at all times, In case of 
a run upon the Bank, long before the gold lying behind its notes 
could be exhausted, the four million of the securities above-named 
could be converted into cash and the eleven million which the 
Government owe the Bank could he converted into three per 
cent, Government Stock by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
witli which the Hank could buy up its outstanding notes or re- 
deem them with the proceeds of the National stoek. 

Thus the £15,000,000 of paper issued by the Bank with no 
gold behind it is invested in safe securities bearing 3 per cent, 
interest which the Bank gets and these are a security for the re- 
demption of the paper, much as our Government Bonds are a 
security for the currency issued to the National Banks. Hence 
there is absolutely no limit imposed by parliamentary law, to the 
amount of coin and Bank of England notes which may be put in 
circulation, except as before mentioned — but it is all regulated 
by the higher law of trade. 

On the first of next January, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have abundance of gold with which to resume and main- 
tain specie payments, unless prevented by the Silver Bill. Very 
little gold would have been needed for actual use, and no more 
would have been drawn. Now, the danger is imminent, that the 
alarm caused by making a depreciated Silver dollar a legal ten- 
der, will make a run upon the Treasury and clear it ol gold. 

There is no question, that the Secretary desires faithfully to 
execute the law as expressed in the Resumption Act and in the 
Silver Bill, and to have gold and silver dollars circulate on a par, 
but of course, he sees that no such equal ciiculation is possible. 

Avowed enemies of resumption with consummate tact, helped 
the Silver Bill through, forseeing, as they did, what a powerful 
hindrance it would be to any real resumption. 
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The principles of that Bill will slowly mature their fruits. 
For a while, the mischievous influences may not be very 
apparent, but as the silver coin accumulates, and long before it 
reaches two hundred million of dollars, as it may do in less than 
four years, disturbances must arise in our currency which will 



The present value of pure silver to pure gold is about as 1 to 
18. Silver has fallen largely since the beginning of the year, 
and promises a further decline. The present silver dollar is 15 
to 18 cents less in value than the gold dollar, and the difference 
may increase. Gold being the standard currency of all the 
great commercial nations with whom we most deal, we cannot 
ignore the general standard of commerce. 

It may have escaped your notice that great changes have oc- 
curred in the monetary standard of Europe. 

It is now some sixty years since England commenced to coin 
the gold sovereign and abandoned the coinage of silver except 
for subsidiary use. By the Act of 1816, passed in the reign of 
George III., gold was made the sole legal-tender for sums above 
40 shillings. The States comprising the Great German Empire 
demonetized silver in 1873. 

The Latin Union, composed of the two great States of France 
and Italy, adding the three smaller States of Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Greece, by treaty of January 1874, limited their silver 
coinage in effect to subsidiary coins. 

In Holland, silver coinage for general circulation ceased in 
1875, and by law, it ceased in Spain, except on Government ac- 
count, in 1876. 

In Denmark, Sweden and Norway silver ceased to be the 
standard in 1873, and gold is the standard in Portugal, Turkey, 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic. 

Thus silver, ceasing to be coined as a monetary standard in all 
the great commercial nations of Europe, and the annual product 
being large, we can see why it has diminished an value, and 
why it will decline still more. 

The Silver Conference invited by the United States for the 
purpose of trying to establish some fixed ratio value between 
gold and silver, met in Paris last August, hut the object was 
soon found to be utterly impracticable. 

If you get a dollar of gold and find that you can sell it to a 
broker for a dollar and twenty cents in silver, knowing that 
under our law you can discharge any debt by silver, you will of 
course sell the gold, and everybody will do the same, and gold 
will disappear in mi circulation. 

From the beginning of our coinage in 1793 up to 1878, a 
period of 85 years, we had coined of legal tender silver only 
eight millions of dollars, while during the same period we coined 
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above nine hundred and eighty-three millions of gold. In practi- 
cal fact, gold has always been our standard, and silver, which 
had already demonetised itself by fluctuations in value and in- 
convenient bulk, was after an exhaustive discussion, running 
through three years, demonetised by the law of 1873, and so re- 
mained until the present year. 

Down to L8B3 the total amount of coined silver dollars which 
remained as a legal, lender for amounts not exceeding five dol- 
lars, was only two and a half million. Between 1806 and 1836, 
a period of thirty years, not a legal tender silver dollar was 
coined. It was never used as the standard of value ; no appre- 
ciable amount of it ever remained in circulation ; and after 
1834 up to this year the money of commerce as well as the 
standard of value was gold. Indeed, the standard silver dollar 
has not been found a necessity, or even a convenience, in our 
currency, during a single year of the present century. A silver 
dollar occupies twenty-seven times the space of a gold dollar. 
A purse which twenty silver dollars will till can carry five hun- 
dred and forty gold dollars, and if you pack iwo hundred mil- 
lions of silver in the usual boxes, it will take eight hundred rail- 
road ears to take them from Philadelphia to New York. 

It has been supposed by some men that we must have silver 
currency over and above the subsidiary coin, '■ because there is 
not gold enough in the world to do the business." If that is 
true, then surely we ought to have a double standard, or a quad- 
ruple, if need be. But if I show that for more than twenty 
years last past, gold has in fact been quite the chief coin 
used in the great business of the Christian world, we must con- 
clude that with the large annual product of that metal we can get 
along in the future. 

On the 12th of September, 1877, before the convention of 
bankers, held i n the City of New York, the Hon. Wra. S. Groes- 
beck, of Cincinnati, read an able and elaborate argument strong- 
ly condoming an inconvertible paper currency. He express- 
ed himself in favor of having gold ami silver coins to circulate 
on a par, and mutually aid each other. He said : " The produc- 
tion of gold throughout the world is greater than that of silver; 
so also, is its production in the United States ; and the stock of 
gold in Europe and the West, is more than twice as large as their 
stock of silver ;" and he cites reliable tables to prove, that the 
product of gold for the twenty -four years next proceeding 1876, 
was far more than twice the product of silver. 

During the period above named the prod uetionof gold, in round 
numbers, was three thousand millions of dollars, and the pro- 
duct of silver, was twelve hundred and nine millions. Of this 
silver, one thousand million was shipped to India and China, and 
once divided amongst that innumerable throng of the populous 
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East, into currency, personal ornaments and other artistic work, 
very little ever returned. This left of the entire production of 
twenty-four years, only two hundred and nirie million for sub- 
sidiary coins, plate, ornament aud use in the various arts, hence 
we have conclusive proof that there has been gold enough to 
do all the business of Christendom. 

But England, the great commercial nation of the world, aud 
who for the last sixty years has done more business with the sil- 
ver standard countries, India and China, than all the European 
nations beside, has during these sixty years, coined no standard 
silver whatever ; and England after long experience shows not 
the smallest disposition to return to the double standard. 

But let us see whether the United States does not produce 
more gold from her own mines than she needs for her currency. 

Since the discoveries in California, we have produced in round 
numbers, fourteen hundred millions of dollars in gold, and the 
rest of the world has produced more than we. Thus vanishes 
the fallacy that there is not gold enough with which to make the 
only commercial standard of value. 

There is no greater misapprehension, than that which leads 
men to suppose a necessity lor a large amount of coin or other 
legal currency in order to conduct, even the most, varied and col- 
loss al transactions. 

I am favored, by a most reliable banker, long experienced in 
finance, with a table showing how fallacious is the idea. 

The daily transactions in the City of New York, alone, 
amount to more than sixty million of dollars, while the actual 
cash which is used in all these transaction is less than three mil- 
lion. 

You sell a house in New York, or a shipment of flour in Liv- 
erpool, for $20,000, and as a rule, no coin or currency is used in 
the transaction. It is extremely rare that any considerable sum 
of money passes from hand to hand. 

The great merchant in New York may buy and sell in the 
the course of six months goods valued at J l try million of dol- 
lars, and close the business without having received or paid in 
actual cash a single dollar. Very little currency is needed in the 
great transactions of commerce. 

We need no silver coins except for fractional use, any more 
than we needed them in the yearn gone hy, and if the silver dol- 
lar coinage continues, aud its weight is not increased, before the 
amount of two hundred millions is reached, it is likely that a 
million of gold dollars will buy at least one million two hundred 
thousand of silver dollars. Such difference in the value of the 
two standards must iinaUv bring confusion and drive all the gold 
from the country, or lock it, as a useless board, in the Treasury. 

To the laborer, to those who have a little in the savings bank 
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and to those men and women who have small incomes from 
mortgages or cheap house?, and to all who. live on .salaries or other 
fixed incomes, and to every employe of the Government, or of 
any public or private establishment whatever, I have a word to 
say touching the future action of the Silver Bill, so far as you 
are personally concerned. The rich can far better protect 
themselves against bad legislation than yon po^ibly can. You 
agree to work for $40 a month ; at the end of the quarter you 
call tor your wages, and you are paid in silver, no matter that 
it is 20 per cent, below par, and will only buy you 80 cents 
worth of food j it is a legal tender, and you cannot refuse it — 
the same will be true of every person who lives upon a salary or 
other fixed income, and it will work a greivous wrong, and op- 
press those whom the Government should most carefully pro- 
tect. 

It is amazing to see with what romantic honor our Govern- 
ment has protected every Foreigner who lias sought to make 
money by investment in our bonds, and with what scorn of 
justice it proposes to trample upon the plainest rights of our 
own citizens. 

The earlier bonds were issued at" the highest interest and at the 
lowest cost to the purchaser, and all have been paid in gold, and 
gold at enormous premium — even though the bonds did not pur- 
port to be payable in any coin. 

The Texas Indemnity Bonds matured in 1865, the six per 
cent, bonds in 1868, the five per cent, bonds in 1871, and 
others in 1874; all were paid in gold coin ; the coin 
ranging from 234 to 110 ; and yet there was no obliga- 
tion expressed upon one of these Bonds or in the Acts 
under which they were created to pay them in coin, and 
when they were paid in gold, at this ruinous premium, Green- 
backs were a legal tender for all debts public and private, except 
customs, duties, and mere interest on the public debt. The world 
can but admire the sacrifices which we made to preserve our 
faith by paying in gold every one of our obligations as they ma- 
tured, no matter at what cost of premium, and no matter what 
nation held them, or at what low price they were obtained. But 
this year, when it was discovered that nearly all of the Govern- 
ment Bonds had returned from Europe and were held by our 
own citizens and the premium on gold had substantially disap- 
peared, and when it was known that every one of these Bonds 
had been paid for in gold at par or above, the Congress passed a 
law over the President's veto, which compels American citizens 
to accept depreciated silver both for the principal and interest of 
the. Bonds, even though the silver may fall 20 per cent, below 
the gold which they paid for the Bonds. It will be an interest- 
ing page in history for our children to read, that after the Amer 
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ican Government had paid off (mostly to Foreigners) one-third 
of its war debt in gold, at enormous premium, and the greater 
part of the remainder of the Bonds having been paid for by the 
people of the United States vn. gold, the Government turned 
upon its trusting citizens and compelled the in to take silver for 
their Bonds, worth less by many cents on the dollar than the 
gold which the Government had actually received from its own 
people fur the solf'-KMme Bonds ! 

Two years from tins, there will be a. Presidential election, and 
before that time our people will discover whether they have 
been treated with justice. 

We are slow to perceive the results of causes which are silent 
and gradual in their action ; we did not realize that the gradual 
inflation of the currency between liso'9 and '73 must surely 
bring disaster ; and we did not see that, the still further inflation 
of 1874 would only intensify the suffering; and I question 
whether we are now awake to the fact that we have turned the 
tide and are on the rising wave of prosperity, likely to increase 
and continue if we will resolutely insist that the Silver Bill shall 
be amended and that no new issue of paper money shall be made 
by the Government. 

I cannot think that we are blind to our glorious heritage, or 
forgetful of what we have achieved, or ignorant of the bound- 
less resources which we possess ! Can we forget, that, after the 
great war, when the Government, in funded and unfunded debt, 
owed 3,000 million of dollars, we went bravely to work, and 
within this short time have paid off one thousand million of the 
debt, and that we have bo reduced the interest as to make it fifty- 
six million a year less than it was % 

There is no parallel in the history of nations! Well may The 
London Times say, as it lately did in commencing a leading 
article. " The United Stales art; the richest nation on the face 
of the earth." And with a little patience and wise stateman- 
ship, 1 every citizen of The Gueat Republic can feel as proudly 
as did the subject of old Rome, when in any part of the world 
he deemed it protection to say : " I am a Roman Citizen." 

No class of the community suffer half so much by an inflated, 
irredeemable, and hence fluctuating currency as the laboring 
class. 

The broker, the banker, the man of watchful skill in fiuance 
— the rich men can take care of themselves; yea,— and make 
money by the fluctuations ; the laborer has no chance under such 
a system but to be kept in grinding poverty. 

Tell me, laborer; — during these years of paper expansion and 
high wages, did you save anything for the days of darkness 
which began in 1873? Of course you did not, you could not, 
and I will presently show you why. 
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By an inexorable rule, as paper money increases, its purchas- 
ing power grows less, stud as the inflation steadily advanced, the 
wages for which you contracted at the beginning of the year 
would buy not near so much at the end, and you were the loser, 
which you could not afford. 

Your wife and children needed the same food and clothing as 
they did when the same wages would purchase twice as much. 

By the courtesy of the President of the Produce Exchange, 
and by the kindness of a great merchant of New York — one of 
the greatest in the world— I have obtained tables showing the 
prices of food and clothing through all the so called prosperous 
years up to this date. These voiceless figures tell a tale with 
more eloquence than any words of mine, and they tell what you 
may have forgotten. 

In 1864 when the Government was issuing Greenbacks, and 
wages were high, the average price of mess pork for the entire 
year was $33.19 a barrel, and of flour, $8.63 a barrel. Such has 
teen the action of the Republican Party upon the finances that 
we are at specie payments, and the dollar which you get for 
your wages is a dollar, and the pork which would then have cost 
you $33.19, you can now buy tor $10£ ; and the flour which 
would then cost you $8.63, you can now get for $4.63. 

Brown sheetings which sold at 77| cents a yard, now sell 
at 7£. Bleached sheetings which sold at. 77 to to 80 cents per 
yard, can now be had for 10£ cents. 

The best calicoes, which sold at 50 to 51 cents a yard, now 
sell at 5£ to 6 cents. 

From these tables I might multiply examples, but I will not 
detain you. You see why yon could not support your families 
and save a dollar from your wages in the flush rimes of paper 
expansion. Irredeemable paper money long forced upon a na- 
tion will reduce the free laborer to a serf. 

No truer remark of a great Statesman was ever made than 
that of Daniel Webster, who said ; " Of all contrivances for 
(■heating the laboring classo*. none has been more effectual than 
that which deludes them with paper money." Bo not deceived; 
the laws of nature, the laws of justice and the laws of God will 
not be violated without retribution. 

It would seem strange that in this year of the world it is neces- 
sary to argue that the passage of laws could be other than a 
crime, which compels the citizen to receive instead of food, which 
was agreed to be delivered for work done, the promise of food 
which was not to be kept, or that money, any more than a ship, 
can never be made by a fiat of Congress. 

This idea about irredeemable paper money is not new. It pre- 
vailed in China seven hundred years ago ; it has at some time 
appeared in nearly every commercial country of Europe ; it ex- 
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isted in the continental days of our history ; it has brought 
every nation to the verge of ruin who adopted it, and they only 
have been saved who abandoned the pernicious fallacy. 

Th's great people, intelligent and enterprising, favored with 
blessings never before vouchsafed to any nation has set its face 
in the right direction, and after all the depression and suffering 
through which it has passed, and now on the very edge of the 
rising wave which will lift it upon the rock of safety, surely will 
not sink back into the returning tide of ruin and distress. 

The " Ohio-idea-irreoeeniablc-preciibai.'k-fiat-money-Party," 
will soon disappear, leaving only the embodiment of its princi- 
ple-? well expressed in the negro refrain: 

"Beefsteaks when I.'ze hungry, 

Whisky when I'ze dry ; 
Greenbacks when I'ze hard up, 
Yes— allerz 'till I die." 
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Fellow CiUsens : 

I propose, tonight, to take a brief survey of the situation, — 
to see what are the perils of the hour, — -by what stealthy steps 
they have approached, and how they may be averted. The 
causes which lead to convulsions in Nations, however slow in 
development, are more uniform than is generally supposed. 

The Presidential contest opens with this canvass ; and when 
the vote of New York ia counted on the 4th of November, we 
can pretty surely know whether a .Republican or a Confederate 
will be the next President of the United States. 

Momentous issues hang on this result, — perhaps the issues of 
peace or war ! 

To judge wisely of the future we must know the past ; and 
with our intense and busy people the past is soon forgotten. 

Read the future in the record of the past. 

Remember, that the love of power, of riches, of dominion;— - 
human passions, and human nature are enduring forces, upon 
which we can depend. 

What has been,— may be again. 

Thomas Hart Benton was born in a Slave State. He was for 
thirty years a Senator ot the United States from another Slave 
State ; — he, like all the able men of the Democratic party in the 
days of its purity, was earnest in favor of hard money. He 
was called " Old Bullion." 

In the winter of 1857-8, I met in the City of Washington, 
the Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, an eminent citizen of New York, 
once a member of President Van Bnren's Cabinet, a true patriot 
and a charming man. He proposed to take me to see his friend 
Benton, then an old man, that I might listen to his forecast of our 
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political future. I met the veuerable Senator by appointment 
the next morning. He immediately launched into politics. As 
I wrote to a class-mate and friend on the same day the substance 
of his conversation, I am able to reproduce it. " The South, 
sir," said ho, "means to break up the Union : it has been the 
plan of their leading men for years. For a long time I was in 
their confidence, and I know their purpose : they do not confide in 
me now ; they know, sir, that I denounce their treason. No mat- 
ter what you of the North concede, the more you yield the 
more they will exact ; they are determined to have a separate 
government in which laborers shall bo slaves, whore an oligarchy 
may rule and a middle class form an army. They know that 
the increasing population of the free States will so outnumber 
them before long that their rule over the Union must cease. 
They will dissolve the Union, sir, and you will live to see it. 1 
shall not. Nothing will satisfy them which the free States can 
do. Concessions will make no difference." 

Mr. Benton died in the following April. His prophecies, 
though true, like those of Cassandra, were disbelieved at the 
time. 

On the 18th of May, 1860, Mr. Lincoln was nominated for 
President by the Republican Party. 

The South saw their opportunity. They broke up their 
Democratic Convention at Charleston, divided the Party into 
factions, had two candidates in the field, and thus, purposely 
aided in the election of Lincoln, whose success, by Northern 
votes alone, they desired, in order to make the South solid for 
Secession. They thought that Lincoln was ignorant and vulgar, 
without prestige or power ; and that his election by the North 
would unite the South in the formation of a new government 
" whose corner stone," as their Vice-President said in a public 
speech, was " The stone of slavery !" 

For fifty years before the war the slaveholders had ruled the 
Union. Neither their wealth nor their intelligence, nor their 
numbers entitled them to this rule. 

In Congress, their strongest arguments were the pistol, the 
Bowie knife and the bludgeon, aided by frequent threats that 
they would dissolve the Union. They knew that the North 
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hated duelling, violence and blood : — they thought that no out- 
rage would provoke the North to tight. But their wiser men 
saw that there was a deep religious sentiment P-t the North hos- 
tile to slavery: — they called this "Fanaticism." They saw 
that it was increasing, that it was earnest, and that scoffs and 
persecutions only multiplied its votaries. They saw also, that 
Northern thrift, intelligence and skill were increasing the riches 
and the population of the Free .States, and that the day was 
near, when the ideas engendered by freedom and education 
would uproot their accursed system of human bondage. They 
saw that the oligarchy was doomed, and that their barbarous in- 
stitution itself must fall, unless they could establish the doc- 
trine of the snpremecy of the States, that slavery was the nor- 
mal condition of all in whom there was negro blood, and that it 
should he extended over newly acquired territory upon whieh no 
slave had ever trod '. 

So soon as Southern leaders perceived that the Northern con- 
science would revolt at such monstrous propositions, they set 
about the destruction of the Union, and planned the formation 
of a Confederate Government. 

No concessions, no Unions:: i . r irig conventions, no sermons 
from whey-faced preachers of the North, " Clothing their naked 
villany with old odd ends, stol'n forth of Holy Writ " could 
satisfy the South ; they made war ; and on the 12th of April, 
1861, they commenced the bombardment of Ft. Sumpter! 

You know the rest ! We pass over the horrors of that war; 
four years of carnage, and of bloody death ! Five hundred mil- 
lion of treasure was wasted. Five hundred thousand American 
citizens were hastened to their graves I 

"Who broke up this peaceful, happy, benign government and 
draped the land in mourning ? 

Not the North, surely. 

Well ; Lee surrendered at Appomattox in April, 1865 ; the 
rebel armies were dispersed; Jefferson Davis was a fugitive, 
and then a prisoner about to be tried for his life, and President 
Lincoln was murdered. 

The nation had had enough of war, and all re-echoed the 
phrase, " Let us have peace" 
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The South was vanquished, prostrate, and exhausted; ready 
to accept any terms which the victorious North might impose. 

Suppose that some prophetic Benton, had then said to the 
North,—" On the 4tli of March 1879, these whom you now 
call " prostrate rebels" will dominate both houses of Congress 
in your Capitol at Washington ; The Eleven Confederate 
States will have on that day, in the Senate and House, ninety 
three Representatives! Of these, eighty five will he of those 
who were soldiers in the rebel armies, and three more who held 
high office in the rebel States.— On that day, twenty Rebels 
will sit in your Senate, who fought to destroy the Union; with 
three more who held high office in the Confederacy: In the 
House, Sixty-Five Confederate Soldiers will proudly take their 
places to legislate for their conquerors, and block the wheels of 
government by withholding supplies, unless at their bidding, the 
wholesome laws are repealed which loyal men passed to pre- 
serve the purity of Elections"! 

Would you not have laughed to scorn, such a prophet? 
Would you not have rend to him the XIV amendment to the 
Constitution, showing how impossible was the fulfillment of 
such prophecy? Would you not also have shown the madness of 
the prediction by reading the XV" amendment in these words ; 

Amendment XV. 

1. The right of citizens of the United Slates to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State, on 
account of race, color or previous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to " enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation." 

And if he had answered yon, that terror, torture, the shot-gun 
and the halter would drive every loyal voter from the polls, in 
the entire Confederacy, and that the disabilities imposed by the 
third division of the XIV amendment would all be removed, 
would you not have thought such prophecies the ravings of a 
lunatic? — ! 

And yet tlie number of Confederates which I have named, 
rule both houses of Congress to-day ; and of the two hundred 
thousand colored soldiers who, in the crisis of our fate, and at 
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the Presidents' call, bravely fought to save the Nation, none 
dare vote in all the Confederacy! 

The "Vice President of the Rebels is in the House, Wade 
Hampton is in the Senate, and Jeff. Davis is likely to be there 

Both legislative brandies of the govern in e tit are ruled by the 
Confederates, and they boast that next year they will have the 
Executive also. 

This is no idle boast. 

It seems idle, to those who contemplate only the superior 
intelligence, wealth, and the vastly preponderating numbers of 
the North, and who do not understand how a President is 



I dare say that some of you fancy that you have voted directly 
for a particular man to be President of the United States. You 
have done nothing of the kind. Yon have only voted for 
Electors to choose a President for you. 

The framers of our Constitution did not think that the people 
could be trusted to express their direct will, and they contrived 
that the people might select a few men called "Electors" to 
choose a President for them. 

The system is most vicious. Under it Presidents have been, 
and will be chosen in opposition to the direct vote of the people. 

Let me show you how it works. You vote once in four years 
for Presidential Electors. Each State has just as many Electors 
as it has Senators and Representatives together. Each State 
prescribes its own mode of choosing its Electors. 

In this State you vote for thirty-five Presidential Electors, and 
every other State chooses Electors in the same proportion. These 
electors meet in what is called "Electoral College,' 1 and choose 
the President. They may choose a man whom not a voter ever 
thought of, and he would be the President. In the practice of 
later years the electors have chosen ttie one whom their party 
nominated in convention, but that is not neeessary, and in an 
emergency it may not be done. But a covert and grosser fraud 
upon the people grows out of the system in another way. 

Take the State of New York, which is called a "doubtful 
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State;" and Wisconsin, Maine, Massachusetts and Vermont 
which are considered Republican States. 

A fair estimate of the vote for next year is, 1,100,000 for New 
York, and for Wisconsin, Maine, Massachusetts and Vermont 
ogether, 800,000. 

New York has the same electoral vote and counts exactly the 
same in electoral college as the four States last named. Now, 
if New York goes Democratic, by [,000 majority, she leaves 
549,000 votes of the State unrepresented in cliodaing a Presi- 
dent ; and if in the four Republican Stated mentioned, the Dem- 
ocratic vote should be only 4,000, then you would have one 
million three hundred and forty- five (1,3-15,000) thousand Repub- 
lican votes exactly balanced in a Presidential election by 551,000 
Democratic votes ! 

But let us go South and see how elections go there. 

South Carolina has the same electoral vote as Maine ; her 
citizens are largely Republican. In the late contest Gen. Hayes 
received 91,736 voles and carried the State. Last fall the vote 
for Governor Wade Hampton was counted, one hundred and 
nineteen thousand five hundred and forty-live (110,545)! And 
how many Republican votes were cast ? Not one ! ! 

In Alabama Gen. Hayes received for President 66,230 votes; 
but at the election for Governor last fall not a Republican vote 



In Mississippi Gen. Hayes received fJ3,b'0o votes. But in one 
year after, Governor Stone was counted in by 90,«'3S2- votes ! The 
Republican vote had disappeared, and under the head of "scat- 
tering'' was returned 1,168! And yet, in Electoral College, 
meeting to choose a President, Mississippi, exactly equals New 
Hampshire and Nebraska combined. 

Louisiana, in the year of Gen, Hayes' election, had a regis- 
tered colored vote of 115,268, and a registered white vote of but 
88,179. Mr. Hayes received a vote of 77,154; and yet Louis- 
iana has but a single white Republican in Congress and not a 
eoloied member. 

What means this sudden disappearance of 317,346 Republican 
votes from these four States ! 
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We are told that the Southern climate is unhealthy for 
Republican voters, and that they have all died out ! 

Before the war five slaves added three votes to the white- 
man's count: Now, five negroes add five votes to the white- 
man's count in the election of President. Emancipation in- 
creased the Southern Electoral vote by 35, but the whiteman 
allows no negro to vote a Republican ticket ; the white electors 
east the entire electoral vote which its not dbmiibiihsd by the ex- 
clusion of the colored voters. 

Remember that if two States have each '100,000 voters, and 
each is entitled to 14 electors ; the electors chosen in one State 
by two hundred thousand and one votes, will have the same 
voice in choosing a President as the 14 Electors in the other 
State chosen by 400,000 voters. You see that the South have 
gained 35 electoral votes by Emancipation, and that under our 
unequal system, if the South drive every freedman from the 
polls, the South will have precisely the same Electoral vote as 
tho' every colored man voted the Confederate ticket. Hence 
you see, why, by violence, by terror, and by atrocities unnum- 
bered the frecdinen are disfranchised. 

Turn to the Census of 1870 ; make any reasonable calculation 
for the changes since, and you shall see, that the population of 
New York is just about the same as the white population of the 
eleven Confederate States, and that her wealth is just about 
three times the wealth of all these eleven States together. 

Against the 35 electoral votes of the State of New York, with 
her intelligence and her wealth so many times larger, and with a 
population nearly equal to tho white pop illation, (which atone casta 
the Electoral vote) of these States, bow many Electoral votes do 
you think these same States cast % 

Ninety-five (95)! 

Fellow Ofteenb ; how do you like the working of this 
electoral system, since the slaves are freed and our Southern 
brethren have come back into the Union? 

You perceive there is some danger. By large majority the 
popular will may express itself in favor of your candidate, and 
yet, the Electoral vote may give the Presidency to another; and 
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this mockery, we call, "free election, ~by all the votes of a free 
people" 

How then can we escape the danger? Not by sentimental 
emotion, not by throwing up our hands and exclaiming what 
tremendous majorities Massachusetts or Vermont, Pennsylvania 
or Iowa will give. In a Presidential contest it matters not 
whether their majorities are five or five hundred thousand; it is 
all the same. Onr only way is to secure the electors ; and to do 
that we must face the situation. 

The South is solid ; made so by fraud and violence. She has 
138 electoral votes. It requires only 47 from all the North to 
give the Government to the Confederates! 

New York has 35, and Indiana has 15 ; both given for the 
Sooth, transfers the power, with three votes to spare. Morton 
is dead ; and Indiana is fairly churned by the South ; that leaves 
New York alone for the great battle ; and here the last battle 
against the enemies of the Union will be fought. Next year we 
take the census ; after that, there will be a readjustment of the 
electoral vote. The increased population of the North will then 
settle the future : the South know this, and hence their last mad 
struggle to seize the Government at the next election. 

Without New York the Confederates have no chance of vic- 
tory : without New York the Republicans have no better chance. 

Elect your ticket this fall and the Presidential contest will be 
easy. The prestige of success, and the possession of the govern- 
ment of this great Statu steadies the wavering and assures the 
rest. 

A Better Ticket was never presented for yonr votes. I have 
hut time to speak of him who is nominated for Governor. I 
dare say that some of you may have 'preferred another. It is 
always so. But no fair-minded man will say that Mr. Cornell will 
not make an excellent Governor ; and when we go to war, we ask 
who can lead us to victory, not whom do we like best? 

No man has a more honorable record than Mr. Cornell, 
He has been long before the public. He has been a member 
of the Assembly and one year he was the Speaker. He served 
as one of the Commissioners for the erection of the Capitol at 
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Albany. He was Surveyor of tlio Port of New Tort, during 
a period of four years, and Naval Officer for a year and a half. 

He has discharged the duties of all these great trusts with 
eminent good judgment, ability and success, and upon his fidel- 
ity, honor or integrity there is not a stain. He is the son of a 
sire who earned a fortune, of which he largely gave to endow a 
great Institution of Learning to benefit the people. He will be 
an honor to the name he bears, and to the State of which he 
will be Governor. 

Let us explore the eon sequences of neglecting to carry the 
State this Autumn. If we do not carry it this year, it ia pretty 
certain that we cannot cany it nest; and if the enemy carry it, 
we can safely predict some tilings that will happen. If our 35 
Electoral votes are given to the Southern candidate, — by every 
reasonable calculation, the executive government of the Nation 
will be transferred to the rule of the Confederates. 

Swiftly following the transfer of power, you will find, that 
distrust about the financial question returns, that Northern 
capital timidly retires, that labor ceases to be in demand, that 
new enterprises are abandoned, and that the bright confidence 
and auspicious dawn of prosperity, but lately begun, will grow 
dark with gloomy apprehension. 

A demand will be made that the freed slaves shall be paid 
for, that Southern damage-claims shall be settled, that the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the new amendments to the Con- 
stitution and the Re-construction Acts shall be declared void ; 
that the Union and Confederate soldiers shall be alike pen- 
sioned; and that each State shall be declared sovereign, with 
full power to create Banks of issue without let or hindrance from 
the Federal government! 

Do you doubt this? of course many of you do. You would 
not believe that tiio sacred pledge of freedom, called " the 
Missouri Compromise,'' could be shamelessly violated until the 
infamous deed was done. You would not believe that the 
South meant war until Ft. Sumptcr fell- 
Now, the South boldly tell you what they are going to do ; 
and again you will not believe them. They do not propose to 
secede and leave you in possession of the Army, the Navy, the 
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Treasury, the Federal Court?, the Capital, the Archives, and all 
the machinery of an established government, in full and friendly 
recognition by all the powers of the earth! 

They propose to leave you no such advantage: They propose 
to take your government into their own hands. They have 
grown wiser. 

If they can once get control of the Government they will rule 
with relentless hand, and make you pay back, with interest, all 
that they lost by the war. 

How are you to help it? Do you point to the constitutional 
amendments? They proclaim them " void." 

It is well known that each man has kept a list of the number 
and value of his slaves. 

With President and Congress in their interest, they can pass 
a law for the payment of their claims. The Secretary of the 
Treasury pays it in obedience to law (I do not mean Secretary 
Sherman). 

What could you do about it? Bring it before the Supreme 
Court ? But where would the money go meanwhile ? 

And who would enforce the mandate of the Court, if you get 
one? Armed governments never trouble themselves about 
mandates of a Court, if they don't like the mandate. A pair of 
Confederate soldiers would take caro of the Court if it stood in 
the way. But perhaps you say that you would resist such 
wrong by force. Would yon? We should find ourselves at a 
disadvantage in such a contest with the organized power of this 
great government, and many a pillaged city would smoke, and 
many a brave soldier bite the dust before we could gain the vic- 
tory. 

The South has commendable traits ; it rattles before it strikes. 
It has told you from the beginning that it repudiated the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation ; that the new amendments to the consti- 
tution and the Re-construction Acts were " null and void," and 
that they meant to elect a President who would " trample them 
into dust." 

When the Constitutional Amendment abolishing slavery, 
came before the House of Representatives in 1864. Mr 
Pendleton in his place said : " But neither three-fourths of the 
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States, nor all the States, save one, can abolish slavery in that 
dissenting State, because it lies within the domain reserved to 
each State for itself, and upon it the other Status cannot enter." 

More than three years after the war, Gen. Wade Hampton, 
now a Senator of the United States, in the National Convention 
of his party held in New York, inserted in the platform this : 
" And we declare that the Re-construction Acts are revolution- 
ary, unconstitutional and void, 1 ' which was unanimously adopted. 

At the same Convention, Gen. Blair was nominated for Vice- 
President, he having but a short time before published his dec- 
laration of principles, in which he said, " We must have a Presi- 
dent who will execute the will of the people, by trampling into 
dust the usurpations of Congress known as the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts." And Col. Herndon, complimenting Blair in a speech 
at Mobile, exclaimed, " Who but a brave, true, generous heart 
could utter such a sentiment as this?" And Senator Pugh, iu 
a public speech, said, "I would not give a three-cent postage 
stamp for their Fourteenth Amendment. It is no part of the 
Constitution, and it never will be. It is a base fraud." 

AH the leading men of the South, Irom Blair to Blackburn, 
and their Northern allies, have uttered similar sentiments. 

But the sagacious arid philosophic statesman, Alex. II. 
Stephens, the ex- Vice-President of the Confederacy, in a speech 
before the Georgia Legislature, alter the war had failed, proposed 
a plan to got possession of the government, which the South have 
persistently followed. He said, " We are not without an en- 
couraging example on this line, in the history of the mother 
country. * * * The truest friends of liberty in England, 
once in 1642, abandoned the fornm of reason, and appealed, as 
we did, to the sword as the surest means of advancing their 
cause. * * * But they retraced their steps. * * * The 
House of Lords and the .House of Commons were henceforth 
the theaters of their operations, * * * The result was, that 
in less than thirty years all their ancient rights and privileges, 
which had been lost in the civil wars, with new securities, were 



The South have accordingly transferred " the theater of their 
operations? from their lost battle-fields 'to the Senate and the 
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House, hoping in this way to " re-establish all their ancient 
rights and jrrivilf-'jtis, with -now securities." And wo must con- 
cede, that so far, their success has been encouraging. 

The audacity of tho Confederates may well excite our won- 
der! Civilized paople hive supposed that intelligence, the pay- 
ment of honest debts, the possession of property, and numbers 
of population, with the raising of taxes to support the govern- 
ment, gave such people the right to govern. 

The states so clamorous for power have repudiated their debts, 
they pay but little tax, they have but little property, their 
numbers are comparatively few, and the masses of their people 
are very ignorant. 

The Confederacy was formed of eleven states. In several of 
these States there are more colored people than whites. The 
entire white population is scarce five million and a half, and 
terror now keeps the colored men from the polls. Since the 
war, and from "1866 to 1878, there has been raised from internal 
revenue to support the government and pay its obligations, $2,- 
055,397,816.18 ! Of this sum the eleven Confederate States have 
paid only $201,906,096.15 ! 

The single State of Ohio alone paid $13,104,524.39 more than 
all the Confederete States combined; and New York alone has 
paid very nearly twice as much as all tho Confederate States 
together. 

From official reports it appears that of the taxes to support 
this government about 89 per ct. are paid at the North, and but 
11 per ct. by the entire South ; and that of imports 96 per cent, 
come to Northern Ports ; and that of our vast internal commerce 
only 8 per et. is in the South. 

1'i'esident Hayes received in the Eleven Confederate States 
785,000 Republican votes. He was not suspected of being over 
harsh towards that rebellious people. On the contrary, his great 
desire for brotherhood and peace led him to many acts of gen- 
erous conciliation which elicited sharp criticism from his party. 
Before two years of his gentle administration were passed, those 
who voted for him in the South, were by intimidation or violence 
driven from the polls. 

Mr. Hays has learned what every Northern President and 
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every Northern Statesman, who went before him learned, that 
no conciliation, no soft words, no generous deeds will ever 
pacify the South. Mr. Hays has evidently had enough of the 
experiment; his robust, patriotic speech at Youngstown show s 
that he understands the situation, and that the same good sense 
which prompted his admirable vetoes will wisely guide him 
through his administration. 

There are many able, patriotic Statesmen of the Democratic 
Party in the North, any one of whom would make an admirable 
President ; if dieted l»j Northern votes ; but such an one, has no 
chance of nomination by the dominant South. They will take 
no man from the North unpledged to do their bidding : 

And if to their 138 Electoral votes, they add 47 or 50 gleaned 
from the North, and thus eleet their President, may they not 
with reason demand that the thing created shall be subject to its 
Creator ? 

I am glad that Mr. Hayes adopted the policy of conciliation 
towards the South. I think it was greatly wise. It was a 
necessity; considering the state of the public mind. Had it not 
been done, the Northern sentimentality would never have been 
satisfied. 

Had the plan succeeded, it would have been well ; having failed 
utterly, it proves that endless conciliation is not the remedy for 
Southern troubles. It proves what had been proved before, 
that Northern magnanimity. Northern sentiment, and Northern 
character are wholly unappreciated by the South. They stand 
upon a lower plain. They breathe an atmosphere of demi-bar- 
barism; they cannot understand the larger humanity and the 
more enlightened conscience of the North. Slavery blunts the 
moral sense and brutalizes the passions. It stamps its curse too 
deep to bo wiped out in a single generation. 
: Before Rebellion it met every concession with new and more 
arrogant demands. It met u-n answerable arguments in Congress 
witli threats and violence and challenge to mortal combat. A 
Northern Senator was stricken down and nearly murdered in the 
Senate House for words spoken in debate ! Then they made war. 
Having had their fill of that, they were met by a magnanimity un- 
paralleled in the annals of time ; since the war not a rebel estate has 
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been confiscated ; not a rebel lias been punished. Not a Confede- 
rate in all the Confederate Suites is now deprived of the rights of 
suffrage, and Jefferson Davis is as free to vote as President 
Hayes. None but Union men are deprived of this sacred 
privilege in all the Confederacy ! 

When late, — Death spread his dusky wing over a portion of 
the South, and there was scarce a house in which there was 
not one dead, the North hastened to their relief with a liber- 
alit}' unknown. True charity asks no gratitude. But even 
charity demands that her innocent friends shall not be treated 
with outrage. 

They seem to regard every act of concession or kindness from 
the North as horn of cowardice or as a just tribute to their per- 
sonal superiority. 

It were bettor for all, that we administer temperate justice 
instead of maudlin generosity. 

We have a clear forecast of what the enemy will do, by look- 
ing at what they have done. 

So soon as .was possible, the new Congress forced an extra 
session, and organized their committees through which all busi- 
ness is done. 

In the Senate, the Democratic party count forty-two; only 
twelve of these are from the North. The Confederates have 
the Chairmanship of seventeen of the most important commit- 
tees of the Senate ; and in constituting all the committees they 
have so contrived that every committee is controlled by the 
Confederates. In each case the majority of the Committee is 
Democratic ; and in every case a majority of that majority is 
Confederate. 

All important measures are determined in caucus, and the 
Confederates are a majority in every caucus. 

Virginia has the Committee on Pensions; Georgia the Com- 
mittee on Commerce ; little Delaware, so little, that she has but 
one lone KcpriismUative, takes the important Committee on Fi- 
nance. And what do yon think tlie great commercial State of 
New York, with a population more than 35 times larger than 
Delaware, and with wealth live hundred times greater, gets in the 
e Committee? The Committee on Patents- 
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G-entlemen of the South ; you over-play this little game; you 
show an unfair adroitness for which we were not prepared. You 
have so contrived every committee- as to give the control to the 
Confederates — and the legislation in Congress is all shaped hy 
the committees. "We concede that you are solid, and that we 
of the North are slow to wake up. But do you mean to wake 
us again to to the drum call? 

The South have always had some pretended grievance, with 
which to reproach the North. In 1524 it was because trade 
was pretty free and the North grew rich on commerce. Under 
the lead of Clay they forced a high protective tariff, against 
the protest of Webster. The North diverted much of its capi- 
tal and prospered on manufactures. Then the South clam- 
ored tor "free trade,'' and threatened nullification. 

In 1850 they made vague charges of " Aggressions " by the 
North ; and when Mr. Webster demanded of Senator Berrien, 
and other Southern statesman, to know what these '''aggressions" 
were — they proved to be: "that the growing religious senti- 
ment of the North disapproved of the right of one man to sell 
another 1 & children into slavery .'" 

The resistance of the North to the destruction of the Union 
was another grievance. And after the war they were aggrieved 
at the re-construction of the rebel States. 

Re-construction was a difficult problem with which our 
statesmen had to deal, and the North differed widely as to the 
best mode. I never believed that " universal amnesty, aud 
universal suffrage " was the specific solvent for this difficult 
question. I did not believe that, the African race, just passing 
from generations of slavery, could legislate wisely. But South- 
ern leaders would not come forward to aid in re-construction, 
resume their loyalty, and honestly try to help an indulgent gov- 
ernment to restore the impoverished States to harmonious pros- 
perity. They stood aloof ; and in sullen conceit refused to as- 
sist. Had they returned to a sincere allegiance they would have 
had every possible aid from the over-generous North. 

They have only themselves to blame. They are not pros- 
perous, they are not happy ; they do not march abreast with 
the advancing civilization of the age. They mire in a dismal 
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swamp and refuse to be lifted out. They neglect education 
and the teachings of Christian humanities; and they trample 
down justice, and thus banish their most useful population. 
They must face about or they are doomed. 

Their present grievance is that the North will still remember 
some of the atrocities of the war. In derision, they call this 
"The Bloody Shirt," with small piping voice the donghfaced, 
knock-kneed idiots of the North, cry feebly, " Bloody Shirt." 

But while massacres like that of the Chislome: family, mur- 
ders like that of Dixon and of Bryee, horrors like those on the 
Southern Mississippi, recently made public by the Memorial of 
Judge Dillon, the Mayor of St. Louis, Senator Henderson and 
others; atrocities which have lately driven thousands from their 
homes, to brave cold and hunger, nakedness and death, rather 
than remain in that abode of cruelty continue, yon will not bury 
in oblivion the memories cf the past through fear of mockery 
from your foes. 

When William, the great Conqueror, the Bastard son of the 
Duke of Normandy by Arietta, the handsome daughter of a 
tanner, (whom, from a window of his Castle, the Duke first saw 
washing clothes in the brook,) hold his army before the revolted 
town of Alencon, the besieged hung raw hides along the walls of 
the town with the jeering cry, " Work for the tanneij." The 
young hero remembered his mother with love; He was not 
ashamed of a hide for his banner, and the revilers of his mother 
perished before his fiery onset as stubble before the flames ? 

Woe, be the day! when for battlo-banner, the "Bloody 
Shroud'' shall be cnfurled, and earnest men tread onward to the 
fray! The bloody corpse of Lucretia drove the last Tarquin 
from Rome, and the "crimsoned garment" now mocked at by 
fools, may yet rouse a people more wildly than did the beat upon 
the human skin, which formed the head of Ziska'sdrum. 

The son of a tanner has just landed on our siiores ; I hope that 
he will not be called to do the kind of work which the Norman 
Tanner did. But if he is so called, he will do it, ihoroughlij. 

I have seen him where Sovereign, and Princes, Ambassadors 
and Nobles rose up to do him reverence, — calm, — self-poised, — 
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He is wiser than when he went away ; of broader intelligence ; 
loftier in tone ; more exalted in liis moral nature. But he will 
retire to his home in Galena, the same single-minded, unpre- 
tending, brave and honest man ; a fitting product of our noble 
institutions. 

Pardon me for detaining you so long. But a word more and 
I have done. # 

I have spoken of the future as it unrolls to the eye of the 
mind ; of tlie present and of the past, as truthful history will 
record them. 

I have not spoken with the least feeling of personal hostility 
towards any individual in all the Confederacy. T, like all the 
North, would gladly treat them with generosity, if they would 
manifest any sign of loyalty, justice or duty. But I abhor their 
preposterous assumption, "their cruelty to the freedmen and to all 
who differ with them in opinion ; and I will resist to the utter- 
most their audacious and insatiate desire to gain by violence 
and fraud the control of this government, which Northern 
valor preserved, and which Southern treason aimed to destroy. 
We endured four years of terrible war. We have passed 
through five years of heavy depression and much suffering, 
consequent npon that war. By patience, by self-denial, by 
persistent effort, against foes, even of our own household, we 
have restored the credit and financial stability of our country. 
Confidence has returned, labor is in demand, wages are advanc- 
ing. The tide of emigration again sets in. We have sold within 
a year $500,000,000 of our products abroad, and every week 
brings heavy shipments of gold to our ports. The most auspi- 
cious dawn of a prosperous future opens before us ! Shall it be 
turned to sudden night? I call upon the people of this great 
State to come up once more 1 - to the battle for freedom and 
human rights. Carry the State this fall, and the strife is 
nearly over. Then the prosperity which has so happily begun 
may continue, and we may fairly count upon long years of peace, 
and brotherhood with our recent foes, and see the South, (i sit- 
ting, clothed, and in .her right mind," devoutly thanking God 
that he did not "leave her to eat of the fruit of her own ways, 
and to be filled with her own devices ! " 
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My Fellow-Citizens :— 

The Democratic orators arid the Democratic press boastfully 
tell you that the South is solid for Hancock. Well 

It was solid for secession; solid for Jeff. Davis ! 

There is not a loyal State solid for Hancock. Every North- 
ern State is either very doubtful, or else certain for Garfield. 

If there is a free vote and a fair count every Northern State 
vvi.ll declare for G a.r.iield. What does it mean, that- tin; South are 
solid for Hancock, and that not many at the North are for him; 
except those who sympathized with secession \ It bodes evil to 
the Republic if you let him be elected. 

Believing, as I do, that General Hancock is a loyal man, I 
was puzzled to know why the South nominated him for Presi- 
dent. 

General Toombs excuses it, by saying : 

"We cannot, put one of out own turn in thin iiine and have t" take a Yank." 

But J. B. McClures life of Hancock, containing the speeches 
of the Southern gentlemen who nom.ina.ted him throw calcium 
light upon the motive. 

Governor Hubbard of Texas said : 

" I rise by .request, a request which mot'-ls the impulses of my own bosom, to 
second the nomination of the so.ld'usr snLi:t'fJi h:iil Wijifudd S. Hancock. 

" Sir, lie is not only a soldi hi-— that is something in the contest that is to be 
wngisd, as the gallant Huuipiou has told you. Tlie [South will be united, whoever 
yon may nominate. Hut fniling in nmicinle, failing upon every issue upon finance 
or of reform or of good government, to aiisck the record of the DemocriUJo uurty, 
mark it,, the slogan will be ' The bloody •.-o.it.h; Llie old haven of rebellion still lives.' 

" If you nominate Hanooak, where is the argument ? We can say everywhere, 
TTens is a man whom oiks hundred thousand Xnri'iern soldiers, if lliey nrelike 
Southern soldiers, will rally around Lis sumiiii nl . c'ientleiuer., '[ believe him to be 
to-day Ihe most, available candidate of all the great nuniCH rlur. have been |s requited. 
And, as 1 said awhile ago, wduit we want is votes, more of them, in God's name, 
whether they come from iii^tublican soldiers or otherwise ! [" 

Judge Daniel of Virginia, arose and said among other things ; 
"The nomination of General Hancock means instantaneous 
and continuous aggression." And General Wade Hampton 
said ; "Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention. On 
behalf of the "Solid South," that South which once was 
arrayed against the great soldier of Pennsylvania, I stand here 
bo pledge you. its solid vote.'" 
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On page 91 we read that "Hancock was superb," and on 
page 92 that "General Hancock was grand and magniiiceni.. 
and the very incarnation of war !" That is good : — 

Maes himself, the God of War, couldn' t beat that in his best 
days. In these prosperous times of peace, we do not want the 
" very incarnation of War " for President. We would rather 
have a Statesman. 

When the General telegraphed to the Greenback-Republican 
fusion candidate for Governor of Maine, "Accept my con- 
gratulations on the glorious result of your campaign,?'' he 
evidently felt with Gov. Hubbard, ready to exclaim what we 
want is votes, in God's name give us votes, even tho' they come 
from Greenback- Republicans or otherwise. 

Up to the time of that, dispatch, as General Hancock had no 
experience whatever in civil affairs, the public did not know 
whether he was for Greenbacks or Gold, or how sound his mind 
or steady his judgment. They now have an inkling of both. 

A revolution in the eminently successful policy of our Gov- 
ernment is attempted, and the question is whether you will 
allow it. A great war was fought out, costing much treasure, 
blood and sorrow, to save the Union, and, it is now proposed 
that those who conspired to destroy it, shall bulk. This is a 
fair statement of the case, and no f alse.pretences about ' 'running 
a Union Soldier" will change it. If the South get New York 
and Indiana, they take the Government with three electoral votes 
to spare. It is conceded on all hands that the country was 
never so prosperous. Shall we Lake the insane risk of a change 
in the Governmental policy under which we are doing so well \ 

To-night I propose to speak of General Garfield and General 
Hancock and of the parties which they represent. On another 
occasion I shall say something of our fellow citizen General 
Arthur, whose life and well earned reputation is known to you 
all, and whose letter of acceptance, in style, in strength of 
view, in clear and masterly handling of tho questions upon which 
he touches, is one of the best State Papers which we have ever 
read. In every walk of private life and in every public trust 
his honor and integrity are without reproach. 

We take exception to the intense sectionalism of the South ; 
to their perpetual, boasting that they are " Solid ;" to their 
incessant efforts to keep alive and inflame sectional hate; 
to their constant avowal that their cause was just, and hence 
that the North was wrong in suppressing rebellion. They say : 

:l We believe as iinillv as in the euirnai word of God, chat ws wure in the right." 

Honed B, GoOgle 



A stranger rending Southern journals find Southern speeches 
would suppose that the North were rebels, and that the South 
had not forgiven them. The speeches of public men and the 
u iterances of: public journals are an index of the sentiment in 
their locality. 

{From, the Memphis Avalanche.) 

"White men who dare to avow themselves here as Ropiibhe.ans should he 
promptly branded as the iiitk'r ant! inaligTii.n; enemies 1 of the South. The name of 
every Xortho I'll ma:i who presumes in this community to r^pire to office liiroiudi 
iiepa'dican votes should be saturated wi'h stench. Ah foe t.li<! negroes, let them 
amuse themselves ; if they will, by voting the Radical ticket. We have tlie eovrd. 
Wo luivs ii thousand good and tnu! men whose brave ballots will he fount! eqr.nl to 
those of ficc '. !ur:i s:(i. : i'l rile .ll/i.di.eals." 

This threat about the count was lately carried oat in Alabama, 
a State which gave 66,230 votes for Hayes, now counts no Re- 
publicans, and a Democratic majority larger, I believe, than 
the lawful vote of the entire State. 
Mr. Meld, Attorney-General of Virginia, Sept. 15th, 1880. 

" We killed a great many Yankees during the war, and I wish we had killed 
twice ss many more, rnou<-'l! to have g : veu us the victory and our cause success. ,: 

General Fitzhugh Lee, at Portsmouth, Va., Sept. 2d, 1880. 

"IE you desire that those heroes burin! yonder (pointing- to the Confederate 

monument; sha 1 1 not have died in vniu, vote the Denioe ratio ticket mid vindicate the 
principles for which tiny sacrificed their lives." 

Batavia, G... Sept. 9rid. —Congrrtfxman Blackburn, of Kentucky, 
said in his speech here, on the eMidng of the -iOlJi inst.: 

"Let the Radicals cease their brawl about a " Solid South." She is solid, thank 
GodI She was solid for Jeff. Davis in I860, and we will he solid for Hancock in 1880." 

When General Grant arrived in Chicago last November, it 
was deemed a tit time to send friendly messages to the prom- 
inent men of the Soutii. Governor Wade Hampton declined to 
reply : Gmeral Toombs sent this ; 

" Your telogrn.m receiver], I decline to answer, except to present my personal 
i'omrrr.i "bilious to (ieneral (iranl on his safe arrival to his country, lie fenglu for 
liis country ho no -ably, ami won : 1 fought for mine, ami iost. 1 nm ready to try it 
over again. Death TO THE Union. R. TOOMBS." 

In January following, the Southern journals said ; 

"General Toombs has been selected to tieliver the annual oration before the 
iitorary societies of the University of Mississippi, in June next, by the 'rijivimaiiit 
vote of the students." 

These fairly express the prevailing sentiments of the South. 
The only Union which they wish, is annexation of the North 
under such conditions that they can rule the whole. Toombs, 
always outspoken, says ; 
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" We cannot put in one of our own men this time, and have to take a ' Yank. 

That being- llio rase, let us take one who is less ' blue bullied ' than Lhemost of them. 
You may depend upon it, sir, that 'Yank' or no 'Yank,' if elected, the old boys of 
l.he South "-ill see Li ml Hancock does tin; fair Ibini;- by then;; in ol.li or words, he will 
run the machine to su.it them or tliey will run tin; thing tln;ins<;lves." 

This eilort Lo create sectional, bitterness is an old trick and 
ante-dates the war. It was the prelude to secession, and the 
same precise game was played, as now, charging the North with 
'■'aggressions," and with il irrUating" the South. 

Stephen A. Douglas who knew their plans ; in his dying 
speech to his countrymen thus exposes them : 

" The election of Mr. Lincoln in e. mere pretext. The present secession move- 
ment in the result of an enormous conspiracy fonin;d more than a year since." 
" The; desired a Northern Republican to be eiecled by a pureiy Northern vote, and 
then assign this fact as a reason why the sections cannot live together. Every man 
must be for the United Sliiios or against it. There Can be no neutrals in this war; 

only patriots or traitors 1" 

When Abraham Lincoln died, the work of destroying slavery 
was finished: — a martyr's blood sealed the doom of that abomi- 
nation forever ! 

We take a new departure. 

Great issues of vital moment will be pressing for solution. 

Whether having two legal standards of coin, we shall clip 12 
to 15 per cent, from one, and declare by law that its value in 
payment of debts, shall be equal to the other : 

Whether we shall place resumption upon a solid basis, which 
can stand the shock of commercial crises, and make the two 
standards so nearly equal that the bill-holder may take his 
choice." 

Whether every good citizen, who pays taxes, without regard 
to race or color, shall have the same right to vote, and whether 
every citizen who has aright to vote shall be protected in that 
right: 

How shall the laborer be protected in his wages, how shall we 
deal with Chinese immigration and how shall we restore our 
ruined commerce ! 

How shall the sectional prejudices and hostilities, the growth 
of years and remaining from the war, be uprooted and absolute 
harmony be restored between the States? 

These and oilier issues will soon demand attention. 

We stand in the very presence of the question, which party 
is the fittest to lead in the settlement of these grave issues, and 
which of the two Presidential Candidates is the more likely to 
guide us to a happy result ? 
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We shall not advance one step in tins discission until we have 
settled the Supreme question whether secession was right; 
whether the war to coerce the seceding States was an act of 
patriotic duty, or whether the Northern idea about the preserva- 
tion of the Union was born of cant, — a wicked and insane 
delusion, creating a Moloch. — an infernal Deity, before whose 
altars we burned millions of our property, and in whose 
bloody sacrifices we offered more than three hundred thousand 
of our sons ! 

First settle this question in your minds ;— was the Rebellion 
a terrible crime, for which its authors deserved, condign punish- 
ment, and was the war for the Union a deed of lofty virtue '( 
As yon decide, you will have answered the question, "which 
party can be most safely trusted for the next four years?" 

The chief concernment of Government is to protect life, liberty, 
and property. 

Property is the base of modern society. Its accumulation is 
the primal stimulus to every industrial enterprise : — Its influence 
has increased with Christian civilization, which protects the 
possession and regulates the pursuit by just laws. 

He who has not studied the science of National Wealth and 
long habituated his mind to the consideration of the questions 
involved in it, is not fitted to be President of the United States 
or to be a cabinet adviser of the President, however eminent he 
may be as an Astronomer, Engineer or Sculptor, or however 
"superb" he may have shown himself on the battle field. 

Forty Eight years ago last November, in a log-cabin, some 
fifteen miles from Cleveland Ohio, James Abraham Garfield was 
born. When less than two years old his father died, leaving a 
widow with four little children, and naught else but a small, 
uncleared farm. 

As the youngest boy grew up he showed a love of reading 
which he seems to have inherited from his mother ; But from 
yery early years he was obliged to work all day upon the farm 
in Summer and at carp enter- work in Winter. 

When sixteen years old he became a driver on the tow-path 
of the Canal which ran near his home ; but the frequent 
wettings in the canal, the exposure to the sun and the chill 
malarious air of night gave him a terrible fever of which he lay 
ill in his mother's house five months. When he recovered, his 
desire for learning was so great that his mother, with her scanty 
savings determined to send him to the (ieanga Academy. He 
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hired a little room and with the simple utensils which his mother 
gave him he cooked his own food, which cost him less than 
fifty cents a week. By laboring at carpenter-work morning and 
evening and in the vacation, and at haying and harvesting in 
summer, and by teaching school in winter, he was able to study 
at the Academy during the Spring and Autumn terms and to 
save a little every year with which in time he hoped to be able 
to go through College, if he could so prepare as to enter the 
junior year. 

At the end of his first twelve weeks he went home to Orange, 
helped .his brother build a barn for their mother, and then 
worked at day wages in haying and harvesting : — With the 
money thus earned he paid off the arrears of his Doctor's bills 
left from his long illness. 

When he returned to the Academy he had but a single six- 
pence : — Going to church the next day he dropped it into the 
contribution box ! 

Think you that the casting of the poor boy's mite was not 
recorded above, — or that all the vile slanders which envy can 
invent will keep him from that place for which the Lord has 
raised him up ? 

Having spent his last penny in charity on Sunday, he went 
with a brave and trusting heart, to study and to work on 
Monday. Thus he toiled on, until he was twenty-three years 
old, when with all his self-denial he had only half enough 
saved for two years of the most frugal College life. His pros- 
pects were gloomy enough, but bis heart never failed and hope 
did not forsake him. He found a man who was willing to ad- 
vance the needed balance, provided he would get his life insured 
and assign the policy, which to the great joy of the young man 
was done, and in the fall of 1854 at the age of twenty-three he 
entered the junior class of Williams College, where he graduat- 
ed in 1856 with honors. Soon after he was made professor of 
Greek and Latin, and two years In tor President of Hiram College. 

In 1859 he was elected to the Ohio Senate. Early in 1861 he 
was made Colonel of the 42d Ohio Regiment, and soon he had 
command of a Brigade. By forced marches he surprised and 
routed the rebel forces under Humphrey Marshall in Kentucky, 
and continued in active service until after the battle of Chick - 
amauga : for ga.llii.nt conduct in that battle he was made a Major 
General. While in the field he was elected to Congress but 
remained in the service some fifteen months after. He has been 
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returned to Congress from his District at every subsequent 
election. In January last he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States, receiving every vote of his party, a compliment 
never before paid to any Senator from the State. 

After auch a life,— after such a record of twenty years in the 
public service,— after such long continued and never faltering 
confidence, on the part of his especially intelligent District and 
the people of his state, it would seem superfluous to notice the 
attacks made by hostile partisans upon his integrity. 

To the honest, to the just, to all the .fair-minded no vindica- 
tion of General Garfield Is needed; his manly life; the testimony 
of all who have known him from his youth up; the frank state- 
ment of every eminent Democrat of his acquaintance vouching 
for his incorruptable integrity. The public speech of Governor 
Fish in which he says ; 

" Of General Garfield I can spank with the confidence which an intimate ac- 
quaintance of very many years, and close official, relations during eijrht years, ol 
that time, have given to mi\ No purer, no noisier mini over left, tiie council cbamber 
ol' the Million. J.') 1 1": vale life an .affect, ior-.ato son. a kind father, a. careful pa roar., 
good-neighbor and honest citizen; in public. iifo able, [ar-seein<", truthful. None ■ 
rlon.bt hi= ability, none doubt his mtegrity, a.i'.lioiiLili tins necessities of parties and 
of polities have led to tlic circulation, ol' several petty slanders against him. No 
better and purer man ever lived." 

The published letter of that distinguished Democrat, Judge 
Black, written on the nomination of General Garfield saying: 
"I have been General Garfield's devoted friend for many years. 
If he would carry the principles which regulate his private 
life into his public conduct he would, make the best Chief 
Magistrate we have ever had," should be enough. But nothing 
is enough for those in whose malignant breasts are hidden 
caves, where loathsome envy, (like the fabled Ghoul feasting 
on corpses of the dead) gloats over the defamed and mangled 
reputations of good men ! But General Garfield is a candidate 
for the Presidency. Go to the great Library in Philadelphia 
and among the pamphlets and journals of the time you shall find 
viler calumnies upon Washington, than upon any Presidential 
candidate of our day; and John Quincey Adams during his 
canvass, wrote ; 

"The bitterness anil violence of fresitlejiiiaj Eioerjoneerin;.' increases as the 
time advances. It seems as if every ]iar in the country was a.t work day and night 
to destroy my cli a rsiCt ?.'!'. It. dors not. surprise me. because I have seen the snnie 
species of ribalds. - ;- year after year heaped u poo my father, and for along time upon 
Washington." 
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It is a strange fact that in a free Republic, the man who rises 
to greatness by his own unaided merits i.s more envied and reviled 
than he who is lifted by family influence and hereditary 
wealth. 

The life of General Garfield is "known from boy to eminent 
manhood; it is the earnest, honest, religions life of a good and able 
man. Have no fea,r that calumny will, obscure his fame or embitter 
his temper, tho' it may sadden jus heart. 

His rival for the Presidency is General VViirheld Scott Han- 
cock; — bom in easier life, who never soiled his hand with toil 
and never paid a doctors' or a tailors' bill, except with money 
furnished by the Government, since he entered West Point at 
the age of sixteen ; precise!)-' the age at which Garfield, bare- 
. footed and half-clad commenced driving on the tow-path of the 
canal. 

The handsome, unsunned Hancock in his comely uniform and 
spotless gloves on the campus at West Point, and the shoeless 
Garfield along the muddy canal, do not look much alike, — and. 
their future hopes would be equally unlike in any other coun- 
try than this, where alone, liberty and fair chance have ever 
been permitted. But in the race of life, the tow-path boy, — 
younger by many years, has overtaken the fortunate cadet, 
though poverty and illness, with none to help, retarded the one 
and. powerful friends and the Government of the United States 
paid every debt and supplied every want of the other. 

They are both men of stainless life. But the one is a. noble repre- 
sentative of the principle of equal rights and the Christian 
civilization of the North; — the other fairly represents the privi- 
leged class of the old slave-holding South, to which is added a 
small exclusive element of secession sympathizers in the North- 
ern States. 

General Garfield, is a statesman of enlarged, views and varied 
experience. He has risen from the people ; he feels their sym- 
pathies and knows their wants ; unless they are cheated, they 
will lift him. to the Chief Magistracy of the Nation. 

If we were at war, there is not a Military man or a civilian in 
the country who would not think it preposterous to place Sena- 
tor Tliurman in command of a great army, tho' no unprejudiced 
man doubts that he is one of the ablest statesmen of his party, 
and no Democrat would make a better President. 

The accomplished soldier Hancock would be as unsuited to 
the Presidency, as the accomplished statesman Tliurman would 
be unsuited to the command of an army. 
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The American people hare a keen sense of the fitness of 
things. 

There is no more exalted station than that of President of the 
United States ! 

What has General Hancock done to merit this high plane ? 
What civil experience has ho had, what studies has he pursued 
to fit him for the great office % 

The sole thing which entities him to public favor is, that he 
fought well for the Union against the Rebels. 

Do the Solid South wish to make him President for that f 
Have they suddenly tinned loyal to the Union and repented of 
secession ? Not even a maudlin doughface of the .North believes 
it, and there is not a Southern Rebel who would not acorn to 
pretend it. The South have never concealed their purposes and 
they have never mistaken their man. They take General Han- 
cock because they know thai the party is stronger than he, and 
they know that they can force him to their use. They hope 
that the Union soldier may win a few votes from the credulous 
North, — enough to transfer the Government. 

If the South had 185 Electoral votes instead of 138, do you 
for one moment suppose that they would have nominated 
Hancock \ 

The Solid South makes chiefly the Hancock party; they call 
it the Democratic Party. Without the South the Democratic 
Party would be nowhere. At the Extra Session last year, com- 
menced the "aggressions" which Judge Daniels told as should 
be "continuous" if Hancock was nominated. They took pos- 
session of both Houses of Congress. In the Senate were 42 
Democrats: Twelve only from the populous North, and seven- 
teen Confedera.teswerema.de chairmen of the seventeen most 
important committees. 

To this party General Hancock addressed his long-delayed 
and carefully prepared letter of acceptance. He announces 
that the war was over long ago, and that " the time has come 
to enjoy Ike substantial benefits of reconei.iia.Lion !" The white 
Republican and the freedmen of the South have been "enjoy- 
ing" these substantial benefits for some time,— and the North 
will begin to taste of that enjoyment soon after they sur- 
render the government ! He says, that the " bayonet is not a fit 
instrument -for collecting the votes of freemen :" but he does 
not say, whether he thinks the shot-gun, the halter, tissue 
ballots and. torture, fit instruments with which to disperse and 
destroy the votes of freemen ! 
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In that letter he is silent about the millions of Southern 
damage claims against the payment of which the Constitution 
makes no provision ; but he now frankly says that he would 
veto them. It is amazing to hear men. supposed lo bo intclligeni 
tell you that the 4th Section of the XIV Amendment forbids the 
t of these claims : The words are 



" But neither the United ?1iit(^ nor any ^iaie slis-ll assmue or pay any debt or 
ob?i;r;i',ion ■I'.'.'iii'ri';", in ;-id o" i.i-Lii^cvicri or ;cbr.'ll:or. .'lffajnst the Cnif.pd S.tfJ.r=, or 
any claim for the kiss <>■: emancipation of any slave ; out, mic7i- debt.,!, obligations «m! 
claims sluill lie null, ilU?«-sil and void," 

You would suppose that the wayfaring man, however great 
a fool could understand this. There is no Constitution;!] 
provision against the payment of damage done of against giving 
a pension to every Confederate Soldier ; and General Hancock 
is too manly to make any such false statement. 

I read from the journals of the day that when he was nomi- 
nated at Cincinnati, "The band was playing Dixie!" "The 
nomination was then made unanimous, amid great cheering,'and 
the band played Dixie firsV 

This was all consistent, and if Hancock is elected, "Dixie" 
will be " played first " again. 

The Union soldier crippled in the war, will be turned out of 
his little place to make way for the Confederate who helped to 
cripple him. ; and when the limping one-armed "boy in blue" 
is begging tor employment to give his children bread, point him 
to your sons, and tell them, "this is the outcome for ruined 
health and maimed limbs sacrificed in battles for the Union! 
Let "Dixie" be played again, and become the National air!" 

General Hancock is the selection of the South, and a sectional 
can (Li (late. I know him to be a courtley gentleman: if Presi- 
dent, I believe that he would feel in honor bound to do all that 
he could for — his party,— and that he would insist that no 
President could resist the will of that party whose principles 
he had espoused, and by whose power he had been exalted. 

"Whoever gains the Presidency will find himself powerless 
unless supported by his Party. The President cannot make a 
village Post Master without the consent of the Senate, or get 
his own salary without the consent of the house. He is power- 
ful while backed by his party — powerless when he breaks with 
it. Even the Queen of England is subject to the party in 
power. 
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On the recent change the Queen did not wish Mr. Gladstone 
for her Prime Minister, but the party forced her to send for 
him. 

Few consider how absolutely the value of our property de- 
pends upon an able and just Government. Yon may own a 
richer mine than ever tempted the cruelties of Cortez in Mexico, 
but if the Government does not protect you in its development 
a thousand million of the unmined gold is not worth a two 
dollar greenback. 

The action of the Government may decrease or destroy the 
value of your property in many ways. We are apt to forget 
that when the Government issues bonds or incurs debts for any 
purpose illume obligations must be paid by those who have 
property, and who earn property, by the laborer and the 
man of substance. If by sectional legislation extravagant 
expenditures are made by the Government in the South, Nor- 
thern capital and Northern labor have to pay the chief part. 

Let those who tell you that State Sovereignty and the right 
of secession was given up with the surrender at Appomattox, 
read the following ; 

Office of State Sdp't Pimm: Education",) 
Statb op Louisiana, \ 

Js'EW-ORLEANfi, Aug. 21, 1880. ) 

Messrs. Clauk ■& Maynakd.— Gentlemen : Please accept many tlianhs for the 

'■ (.inviri'umirm Oasd Liuok " Sfivit T ti L h olik:i!. [ t.i.vc eiiiiiiiuud '■: with inm.'.k wive, 
and while theru i* much to admire in ii.s beautiful i:iid attract, i ye dress, ami typo- 
graphical neatness and accuracy, in its eloar and perspicuous :i6 well its condensed 

construction of ilio Constitution of the. United l-itatcs; and the heresy now so 
popular in suimi sections thai this is a Nation, is one that 1, at least-, n.m 

llUWiHil);; til lift UlLLii-llt t.'lU! children (if l.Oliisililia, for it is llOt tl'UO, if till: UUV1V 

Father.-, of rhe Coiistiunion know whereof Lhoy affirmed. 1 regret that any such 
sectional idea (perhaps 3 should say " National " idea) should pervade the book. 
I regret I cannot introduce it into the schools of Louisiana, [or with this excep- 
tion I like it. Very respectfully, 

Edwin H. Fay, A. M., 

State SuperiMendeol of Public- Education. 

Do you think that Superintendent Fay will lose his place ? 

Tell me candidly, Fellow Citizens, which of the two parties 
can you most safely trust for the next four years % 

The party which saved to the Nation the only hope of Union, 
and freed a fettered, race ; under wiiose lead peace and confidence 
and unexampled prosperity have come ; the party of the en- 
lightened, progressive civilization of the free North, or the party 
trained in lite sentiments, traditions and tardy civilization of the 
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slave power? — whi«h when the war was near success, dechn/eil 
iii National Convention, that it was a failure and ought to be 
abandoned ; which pronounced the emanoi.pH.ti on Proclamation, 
the re-construction acta and the Constitutional amendments 
''revolutionary and void;" which committed the enormous 
election frauds of .1808, and the tissue ballot crimes of a more 
recent date ; which when resumption of specif; payment was 
near, proclaimed it impossible and wanted to repeal the 
resumption law : which, last year threatened, to put out your 
light houses, stop your commerce and block the wheels of Gov- 
ernment by withholding supplies unless the wholesome laws 
were repealed which loyal men had passed to preserve the 
purity of elections ; which opposed every plan to restore the 
National Credit, and which coming into the Legislative power 
this Government at the Extra -Session, commenced these 
"aggressions" which justly alarmed the North. 

General Hancock says that he will veto the rebel claims ; 
But Wade Hampton speaking for the " Solid South " says ; 

"We "bc ; i ;"■■[■ jih firmly as in i.'i" i''.ern;i! Word of fiixi, [.'Lao ivf were in the rLdit ; 
and ivo have a settled faith, which no trial;; cmi shake, that in his own jioni.l time 
the right will be made manifest." 

What is the inevitable logic of this "settled faith?" "Faith 
without works is dead !" To what works will not this settled 
faith lead? 

Governor Vance, , now Senator from North. Carolina tells in 
his recent speech to what it leads ; 

" Tlie South asks no bo id an-; unfair thing when she (le;i'a;i(hs her rightful com- 
pensation Fot- homes destroyed, farm.-; laid waste and pillaged, property stolen, and 
slaves released by the Yankee plunderer-; who lived upon us and then rented us 
bounty. Arid it is time that the who:e North should understand this. It is time 
that the North should understand that it must atone, as far as it can, for all the 
South has siilTereil in body, pocket and. soul. Our time is eoniing 1 , hoys, and the 
km*; sulfptnirv that we have ;;on<i threiifidi will only make our pari; di so the brighter 
when v.'e got there." 

They honestly believe that they had a right to se- 
cede ; that the war to keep them in the Union was a wrong ; 
and that the damage to their property caused by armed forces 
coercing the States back ought to be paid by those who caused 
the damage : — they have proclaimed the doctrine from the first. 
They insisted, that under the Constitution the States were 
Sovereign ; that Slavery was a State institution inviolable - by the 
federal Power. 
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By arms the South was vanquished, but not a man, woman or 
child in the Slave-States was convinced by this rude argument. 
They believed then, and they believe now, that might prevailed 
over right ; that depriving them of their property in Slaves, and 
da.Hiagi.ng their estates by an invading army was a grievous 
wrong for which the Northern Government ought to make 
reparation ! 

As I have shown, thai. Wade Hampton speaking for the South 
says : 

. " We believe as firmly as in the Eternal Word of God, that we were right." 

General (kirjhid, speaking for the North on the 3d of October 
last said ; 

"It was part of the policy of the Confederate authorities from Jefferson Davis . 

down to make Union prisoners idiots and skc.lelonii, and r.o exchange broken and 
shattered bodies mil dethroned minds fur strong-, robust woil-i'cd rebel prisoners. 

» * * Finally, and in conclusion, T inn willing, and I think that I speak for 
thousands of others — 1 am willing to see all the bitterness of the ia'.o war buried in 
the grr.ve oi our .lead. I would bo willing thai wo should imitate the condescending, 
loving kindness of Him who planted the green -rats on the but i.le-u' olds, and let the 
fresh, 'lowers 'ohm m no all tin; - vjivck alike. 1 won hi i; hi. ■.,]-. hands with those idj !'■-.■ :l.-;.-i: 
against us, make t.heiu my bridbern and forgivo nil the past, only on one supreme 
rendition ; that i'j bo admitted in practice, acknowledged in theory, [hat the eaase 
for which we fought and you suffered, was and is and forever more will be right, 
eternally right. That the cause lor which they fought was and forever will be the 
cause of treason and wrong. Until that is act now: edged, my band shall never grasp 
any rebel's hand across any chasm, however small." 

I have asked many of my Democratic friends, whether in case 
of the accession of the South to power they did not apprehend 
such action as would impair public confidence $ 

And the answer has been uniform; "Oh-No;-the North would 
never stand that : why, — it would destroy the Democratic Party 
forthwith, and not a Northern Democrat would be left in Con- 
gress two years." 

My friends,— are you quite sure that the enforcement of 
Southern doctrines would destroy what you call the "Demo- 
cratic Party '<" It would not destroy the Southern wing of that 
party, the only wing with which it can soar to power. 

Give the South the control of the vast power of the Federal 
Government, with a hundred thousand official places, the 
annual disbursement of untold millions, the handling of Gov- 
ernment loans, with the authority over Banks, and do you think 
that they cannot continue to" get the 47 votes needed from the 
North X It is childish folly" to imagine otherwise. If you can- 
not keep the power" which you have, you cannot get it back 
when it is lost. 
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It was said of old; "The warrior's strong bow to him who can 
bend it, and the heavy sword to him who can wield it." If we 
have not the manhood and the will to maintain onr sovereignty, 
be quite sure that the mass of the people will turn to those who 
have. Lose the control of the Governmentnow and you Jose it 
for a generation. 

We may boast of our education/ our culture and our wealth, 
but if we are subtle Greeks instead of valiant Romans, if we 
lack the persistent courage which makes great rulers of a 
Nation, we heap up riches for the bolder Spoiler and Empire 
passes to those who can handle it. The Rations of the world 
look on, and they will rightly judge by the result, whether we 
of the North were born to command, or whether we are of 
meaner race, fit oniy for industries, trade and inventions; des- 
tined by the laws of Nature and of God to take inferior place 
among the great powers of the earth. May it be possible that 
our valor and our virtues are spasmodic and wilt away before 
the sterner will of more heroic souls ! 

Wade Hampton" the leader of Democratic leaders has lately 
in a public speed) proclaimed the Democratic doctrine thus ; 

" With a united dontli oastinir oiif; hundred ami thirty-eight electoral votes, we 
need only New York and Indiana, and I believe ivi: shall have them. If wo eloct 
th [j Democi'jnic nominee the Be publican pan.y will ;:o '.o ;>ioces like a rope of Sand." 

" Consider . what Lee and Jackson would do wore they alive. These are the 
Wiine principles for which ibey fought for four years. Kemember the men who 
poured forth their life blood on Virginia's soil, isr.d do not abandon them now. 
Kenlcmbcr thill upon your i ■:.■'.(:■;■: depend Lhe success of the Democratic ticket " 

Men and Women of the North:— So nobly brave and self- 
sacrificing in the war, so broad and generous in your charities, 
who pay most of the taxes, produce most of the wealth, 
have nearly all the commerce and manufactures of the . United 
States, do we lack some of the loftier aspirations which make 
an exalted people's When we reach the highest field of the 
human intellect and character,— the wise Government of a great 
Nation,— shall we show indifference to honor, and infirmity of 
will, by which we throw away an Empire and submit to the 
aggressive rule of bolder men, who never "let I dare not wait 
upon I would?" 

A strange fatuity blinds the Northern mind to public dangers 
which are at all distant, and no experience .seems to awaken our 
apprehension. We would not believe that the sacred pledge to 
freedom, known as the "Missouri Compromise" could be 
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trampled with infamy ! When on the election of Lincoln the 
long-threatened secession began, I heard onr most eminent 
statesman tell the believing merchants of New Tork that in 
sixty days it would all be over. When the Sonth made war 
and General Sherman said it would require 250 thousand 
men to put down the rebellion, the Northern press and the 
Northern people declared that he was insane : 

After the ballot was given to the frcedmen none of us would 
believe that the large Electoral vote thus added to the South 
would all be counted for the Confederates, precisely the same 
as tho' every freed negro had voted for the Southern white 
man ; nor would we believe that in the spring of 1879, that 
twenty-three would sit in the Senate who conspired to destroy 
the Union ; or that Wade Hampton would proclaim in public 
speech on the 26th of July in this year, that the principles for 
which Lee and Jackson fought were the same as those which 
the Democratic Party, with Hancock at its head, now advocates. 

We have cherished pleasant delusions about the Census, 
which prove to be as false as our dreams about the increased 
power which negro suffrage was to give us:— It turns out that 
the South is reported to have increased much faster than the 
North, and that Southern representation will be relatively larger. 
intead of greatly less, as we boast Fully predicted! We look 
bewildered, — and. wonder how it can be ! Will we never have 
done wondering'? Is it a marvel that the Party which made 
the false count in 1868 and committed the tissue ballot crimes 
quite 'ateiy, should return a fraudulent Census 1 

The Enemy have us at disadvantage in this Contest. They 
have no scruples: — They can stuff the ballot, falsify the count, 
and fire the shot-gun ; while we hesitate to use even the lawful 
means of victory. 

The Presidential Canvass opened last autumn— the issues 
were presented — we knew then, as well as now, that all would 
depend upon New York. We won Governor and both branches 
of the Legislature, and thus obtained the certainty of gaining 
the Electoral vote of the State if we chose. Not by fraud but 
by law. Until the time of 'Van Buren we always chose Electors 
by the Legislature. He opposed the change, but it finally 
came. All we had to do last winter was to put the law back 
and thus secure the State. Do you suppose that any Southern 
Slate would have thrown away the certainty and taken the 
chance of a Presidential defeat \ We did clearly right, if we 
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think it of no importance which party wins, it is not so clear, if 
we believe what we profess. Chinese gongs are poor weapons 
of war against shot-guns and Winchester Rifles. If we are 
counted out next November we shall realize our danger, and 
find, perhaps, too late, that what the people demand is good 
Government, and that canting flattery of the people, which 
they see through and despise, is not Government. Millionaires. 
rich men, respectable conservatives of New York, you will, get 
waked up some day ! It only wants a resolute leader of the 
populace with courage in his heart, and brains under Ms hat, 
to make yon very uncomfortable. We arc prosperous just now. 
and all is quiet — it will not be so always — a.nd then you will 
want a Government, such as you will not find, if you shirk 
polii ieal duties. We would most gladly see complete harmony 
restored between the two sections of our country, bat upon 
terms which are nor Iminiiiating ; and when I daily read the 
boastful speeches about the "Solid South," and recall the 
wrongs by which it lias been made solid, I know full well that 
some day, somehow, there will be a Solid North. There can be 
no lasting peace which is not. founded on justice. When Wade 
Hampton told the Virginians the other day, that they only 
needed 47 votes and that New York and Indiana would give 
them, he expressed no union sentiment, but the purest Section- 
alism ; and when he added, "If wo elect the Democratic nominees 
the Republican Party will go to pieces like a rope of sand," he 
made no idle boast. Power attracts votaries, and especially a 
new and resolute power. I have no hatred towards the South ; 
I respect their courage, their frank avowal of their principles, 
their persistent and unfaltering purpose to rule within or 
without the Union ; but I do not wish them to reign over the 
North — it would be a grievous rule— humiliating, degrading. 
and for us, shameful in the extreme. It would prove that 
every word of scorn which they formerly heaped upon us was 
deserved. 

The party of Hancock is the party of State rights — the party 
of secession — it has never recanted its heresy or repented of the 
liebeiiioM. It caused the war from which came the burden of our 
National debt. It has opposed every measure for the restora- 
tion of the Public Credit, or for the return to specie payments. 
Senator Blaine, than whom, no man is better informed, has 
shown in a recent speech that, "Against every one of these 
measures the Democratic Party offered a stern resistance. 
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Mr. Thurman and Mr. Bayard, as usual, in the lead. Mr. 
Bayard further advocated the substitution of the old State bank 
system for the National bank system — a. measure fraught with 
merciless disaster to the whole financial and commercial com- 
munity." 

I ask the merchants, manufacturers, operatives and laborers 
of the North, are you willing to see your reviving trade dimin- 
ished, your busy wheels stand still, your furnaces go out, 
foreign iron and foreign goods Hooding the market, wages fall 
and crowds of willing men seeking in vain for work? So sure 
as night follows day, this you will see if you turn over 
the Government to those who hate the "Union and tried to 
destroy it I 

Tell me ; are you ready to admit that we made a wicked 
blunder when we went to war for the Union, and to confess 
with shame that secession was right and that coercion was a 
crime ! 

If the Democratic South elect their Candidate, no sudden 
convulsion will follow,' and scoffers will say, "where is the 
promise of its coming?" They will slowly consolidate their 
plans: — they will know that the same defects of character which 
made the North surrender, may be relied upon to keep the 
North in subjection. They will give us no excuse for war; 
they will not secede and leave us in possession of the vast 
power of this great Government ; they will keep it in their 
own hands: With its places, the collossal disbursements of 
the public funds, and the favors they can grant, this will be an 
easy work for courageous men who make politics the business 
■of life, and whose pride would make them '■ rather reign in Hell 
than serve in Heaven." 

We shall never change their determined purpose by yielding 
or soft words : They are bold and persistent in the game for 
Power; But I pray that we may never see Union Soldiers 
begging their bread, and Rebel Soldiers in revelry on the spoils 
of the out-witted, befooled, emasculated North. 

In the words of that true patriot General Grant, in his letter 
to Senator Logan, "It will not do to be beaten now." 
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REMARKS 



The Hon. Edwards Pierrepont; 



At a meeting of the Now York Bar, held on the 13tli oi January, ISS2, i 
take notice o£ the decease oi the late 

Edwin W. Stoughton. 



Mr. Chairman, and Geulleme-ii of the Bar :— We are told, 
that "it is better to go to the house of mourning than to 
the house of feasting." — 

The funeral brings out tho nobler generosities of our 
nature, and lifts the soul far higher than the feast. 

In the heated race of life the better impulses are often 
suppressed;— but when a fellow laborer falls by the way, 
we pause, and would gladly lift him up. 

In the sepulchre, we bury every unkind thought or feel- 
ing which strife or rivalry may have engendered, and 
sorrowing, we plant flowers upon the grave and water them 
with our tears. 

" It is apointed unto men once to die." — " If it be now, 
'tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it 
be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all." 

At the age of sixty-three years and nine months, Mr. 
Stoughton died. 
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There still- lingers in the world a belief that when a man 
hay completed the multiple of years which the mystic 
numbers 7 into 9 make, the chances are, that his constitu- 
tion will break up before the year is over, and 63 is called 
the "grand climacteric" of man's life.— Burk mentions 
this with respect, and even Sir James Clarke, the late 
eminent physician to the Queen, in his very interesting 
book upon the preservation of health, speaks of what he 
calls, " climacteric Disease," and shows how all important 
it is to guard against the dangers of the "climacteric age." 

Our brother of the Bar;— at whoso grave we mourn, and 
to whose memory we would do honor, made his reputation 
as a LAWYER; — 

The full merit of what he accomplished in a difficult and 
learned profession will not ho justly estimated without 
reference to the obstacles which he had to overcome. 

To his youth, fortune did not come smiling, and she gave 
him no golden key to the chambers of success;— At each 
door his right to enter was challenged, and he had to make 
good that right, — and he did it, valiantly. 

He came down to New York from his native Vermont, 
at the age of 18:— he had no advantages of collegiato or 
university education, and commenced the weary drudgery 
of a lawyer's boy in a lawyer's office: By industry he 
earned his frugal support, and by diligent reading in spare 
hours, he was able, at the end of five years, to be admitted 
to the Bar. 

The protracted time of toil which he spent before any 
commanding position was reached, but tells the story of 
every man who has attained eminence at this Bar:- -who- 
ever imagines that such eminence can he reached without 
great labor, diligence and native ability combined, does not 
reason wisely. Within its inner temple, the law tolerates 
no idler, or man of ordinary faculties, — and the lawyer 
who reaches it, enters by right of his own good brain and 
force of character. 

When he opened an office in this great city,— without 
means, without any powerful friends,- with no family con- 
nections to aid him, — his prospects, to the ordinary mind, 
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were gloomy enough;— but then, as now,— the young man 
who has that "audacity of faith," winch comes of youth, 
and the conscious possession of great native gifts, and de- 
termined purpose, casts out fear; — 

" And wiiii nmbirimss i're!:, secure oncl proud, 
Aacends the ladder leaning on the cloud." 

As his income increased he lived with profuse hospitality, 
and at his luxurious table he was fond of quoting the saying 
of a great barrister, that "Lawyers worked hard, lived well, 
and died poor." He certainly "worked hard and lived 
well," but the latter part of the quotation, I think, will not 
apply. He was always liberal with his household and 
equally liberal with all who were dependent upon him. He 
was successful in life, regretted and honored at its timely 
close. He had reached the full measure of professional 
eminence, and after the mid-autumn of life no lawyer can 
reasonably hope to add fresh laurels to his fame. He was 
able in the geneial practice, but especially distinguished iu 
the department of Patent Law. I believe that he left no' 
one to suffer who had any just claim to his aid. except 
to suffer that deep sorrow which many in no wise related 
sincerely feel. "His dust shall return to the earth as it 
was, and his spirit has returned to God who gave it." 

Modern science, notwithstanding its manifold benefits, 
has, in its narrow bigotry, cast some shadow over a happy 
faith in the immortality of the soul and the consolations of 
religious belief. But this will not last very long ; it will 
by and bye dawn upon the minds of intelligent men that 
the scientists study only the material part of man, and 
finding no evidence of soul in the dead man's brain which 
they dissect ; they rashly conclude that St. Paul was mis- 
taken when he said "There is a natural body and there is 
a spiritual body." 

This one-sided view will pass away when the soul of man 
is studied with the same earnest fidelity as material sub- 
stance is investigated. During the temporary obscuration 
of faith it may be that chastisement and perplexity of 
nations will arise. Past history shows that when a people 
forget God and disbelieve in the immortal soul it is near the : 
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time when the right of government is disputed and anarchy 
ensues. There is no record of a pooplo with any degree of 
civilization which has not a religion, and which does not 
pray to a Supreme Being in the day of trouble, and no rev- 
elations of science will ever eradicate this deep religious 
conviction from the human heart. We shall miss our 
departed brother from the daily walks of life and after a 
little while we shall follow him. 

In an honored grave, " after life's fitful fever, he sleeps 
well." Peace, to his ashes, — and to his undying soul a glo- 
rious IMMORTALITY. 
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LETTER OF JUDGE PIERREPONT 
CREDIT MOBILIER CHARGES. 



To the Editor of the- JVetv York San : 

The Now York Sm> of the 15l.li instant has au editorial headed 
" Let ns Heahon TatiKririiJi," jiikI c-'i'lls upon me to meet the 
Credit McbiUcr charges against General Garfield with a 
" lawyer's calm logic," and offers the columns of the Sun, 
and through it " an audience of half a million." 

I like the proposition, " Ld- uts rcamm lotjc-lhar ;" if the South 
would but make the same to the North, the over- generous 
North would hasten to yield the most liberal concessions 
for peace and brotherhood. 

The reason given by the Sun for its call upon me is in these 
words : 

"Mr. EmYAiiDH Plei;kkl>oxt, Republican, Grant's Attorney- 
General and Minister to England, made a speech the other 
evening at the Cooper Institute, and in that speech ho gave 
utterance to the following liuigungo : ' Although the necessities 
of parties and politics have lead to the cirenlution of several 
petty slanders against him (Garfield), no better nor purer man 
ever lived.' " 

The words quoted are not mine; they were credited by me 
to Gov. Fish, but I may bo fairly held responsible as indorse?, 
I am sincerely obliged to the Sun for its vast audience. 
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On the 14th of January, 1873, Gen. Garfield, before a com- 
mittee of Congress, swore : 

" I never owned, received, or agreed to receive, any stock of 
the Credit Mobilier or of this Union Pacific Railroad, nor any 
dividends or profits arising from either of them." 

It is charged that "this was a perjured statement.' 1 It was 
deliberately made, and in the course of the testimony it was 
reiterated, with emphasis. If it was false, no honest man ought 
to vote for Gen. Garfield. 

At the outset, it must strike every thoughtful man with 
amazement that one "convicted of legislative bribery and per- 
jury " seven years ago should have retained the unfaltering 
confidence of his district, should have been continued in Con- 
gress, should have been chosen to the Senate of the United 
States last winter by every vote of bis party, should have been 
nominated at Chicago last June for the most exalted place on 
earth, and should have received on the 12th of this month such 
overwhelming evidence of the love and confidence of his great 
State. 

All this is quite contrary to human experience, if the charge* 
are true. 

But let us look at the evidence. It is all printed in Congres- 
sional documents and lies before me. I shall cite from its 
pages verbatim. 

So early as 1859, the " Credit Mobilier " Company was 
chartered under the Laws of Pennsylvania. 

In the winter of 1837-8, Mr. George Francis Train told Mr. 
Garfield that the company proposed to buy lands along the 
line of the Pacific Road where towns and cities were likely to 
spring up, and asked him to take $1,000 of the stoek. Gen. 
Garfield had no money, and declined the proposition. Some 
time later Mr. Oakes Ames made a similar proposition, and 
Mr. Garfield told him that, however tempting the enterprise. 
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lie had not a tl) a nsand dollars to invest, but that, on the' con- 
trary, he was in pressing need of even $300, which he owed ; 
that he had been to Europe the past summer, and had to 
pledge his salary in advance. Mr. Ames said that he would 
loan him $300, remarking that if Mr. Garfield finally concluded 
to take the stock, this loan could be adjusted in that way. 

Several months later the loan was repaid, and that is the 
only business transaction ever had between the two men. 

As Gen. Garfield swears, and as Mr. Ames' testimony here- 
inafter cited proves, not a share of stock was ever transferred 
to Mr. Garfield or ever stood in his name, and not a dividend 
was evei' received by him on any share or stock whatever, and 
not a dollar from the sale of any interest therein. In the 
Presidential contest of 1872, it was charged that sisteen mem- 
bers of Congress had received shares in the " Credit Mobilier," 
and Mr. Garfield's name was mentioned as one. He was then 
away in the Rocky Mountains. 

On the 15th of September he reached Washington, long be- 
fore Congress met, and forthwith he caused to be published in 
the Cincinnati Gazelle a statement denying that he had ever 
held, subscribed for, owned or seen a bond or share of the 
3tock. When Congress mot in the following December, Mr. 
Speaker Blaine, whose name was also mentioned, moved a 
committee of investigation, of which Mr. Poland, of Vermont, 
was chairman. 

Investigation revealed that Mr. Oakes Ames held one hun- 
dred and eighty shares of this stock as trustee for the purpose, 
as the phrase was, "of placing it where it would do the most 
good" On the 13th of July, 1867, Gen. Garfield sailed for 
Europe, and on the 9th of November following returned to 
New York. In the winter of 1807-8 the conversation between 
Garfield and Ames and the loan of the $300 is said by General 
Garfield to have occurred. Whatever sum was loaned or 
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paid to Garfield, whether it was S-tfOO or i*M9, it was loaned or 
paid ie/ore June 22, 1868, or on that day, as all admit, and that 
not a dollar passed after tbat date. On the 17th of December, 
1872, Mr. Amos gave his testimony (pp. 15-58), and said: 

" Q. In reference to Mr. Garfield, you say that you agreed 
to get ten shares for him, and to hold them till he could pay 
for them, and that he never did pay for them nor receive 
them ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He never paid any money on that stock, nor received any 
money from it ? A. Not on account of it. 

Q. 'He received no dividends? A. No, sir ; I think not ; he 
says he did not; my own recollection is not very clear. 

Q. So that, as you understand, Mr. Garfield never parted 
with any money, nor received any money on that transaction? 
A. No, sir; he had some money from me once, some three or 
four hundrrd dollars, and called it a loan ; he says that is all he 
ever received from me, and that lie considered it a loan; he 
ner-ter took kin Mock and never ■piiidfor it. 

Q. Did you understand it so ? A. Yes ; I am willing to so 
understand it ; ./ do neA recollect pitying him iviaj dividend, and 
have forgotten that I paid him any money (p. 28). 

Q. Who received the dividends? A. Mr. Patterson, Mr. 
Bingham, James F. Wilson did, and I think Mr. Colfax re- 
ceived a part of them ; I do not know whether he received 
them all or not ; I think Mr. Scofield received a, part of them ; 
Messrs. Kelley and Garfield never paid for their stock, and 
never received their diuidend.s" (p. 40). 

On pp. 19-21 he mentions by name eleven who bought 
stock, but (p. 21) he says : " He (Garfield) did not pay for it or 
receive it." 

On pp. 23-41 he mentions having paid dividends to eight 
members oE Congress, and he says that to several of them he 
paid all the dividends that accrued. He says, p. 28 : "I do 
not recollect paying him (Garfield) any dividend and have for- 
gotten that I paid him any money." Page 40: "Messrs. 
Kelley and Garfield never paid for their stock, and never re- 
ceived any dividends." 

This completely sustains Gen. Garfield. 
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This testimony of Mr. Ames was given (be it remembered) 
December 17, 1872. It was published January 6, 1873. 

On the 15th of January, Mr. T. C. Durant, a heavy stock- 
holder, find long' president of the company, was examined (p. 
173) and said : 

"The stock that stands in the name of Mr. Ames, as Trus- 
tee, I claim belongs to the company yet, and I have a sum- 
mons in a suit in my pocket waiting to catch liim in New 
York to serve the papers." 

After tins testimony of Mr. Durant, and on the 22d of Jan- 
uary, 1873, Mr. Ames took the stand again, and testified (pp. 
267-2;)0) that lie gave certificates of stock to others, but that 
lie never gave any to Mr. Garfield, and that none were ever 
spoken of (pp. 295-6). In the case of others lie took regular 
receipts, but none were ever pretended to have been taken by 
or given to Mr. Garfield (pp. 21, 113, 191, 204, 337, 456, 458). 
To five members lie gave checks payable to them by name on 
the Sergeant at-Arms, which were produced (pp. 333, 334, 
449), also three others bearing the initials of the parties ; but 
no check with name or mark or letter relating to Gen. Gar- 
field, or writing or receipt with his name, initials or mark, was 
it pretended ever had existed. 

Mr. Ames swears that he paid to various persons the divi- 
dends which accrued, and that one purchaser sold his ten 
shares at a profit of $3,000, and that dividends went on for 
some /our years after the time when he says he gave $329 to 
Mr. Garfield, in June, 1868 (pp. 191, 337, 217, 461, 454), but 
that he never paid Mr. Garfield a dollar after that date, and 
never spoke to him about it (pp. 40, 296, 356). 

At p. 296 he says: 

" Q. Was this the only dealing you had with him in refer- 
ence to airy stock? A. T think so. 

Q. "Was it the only transaction of any kind? A. The only 
transaction. 
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Q. Has that .$329 ever been paid to you? A. I have no re- 
collection of it. 

Q. Have you any belief that it ever has ? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever loan Gen. Garfield $300 ? A. Not to my 
knowledge ; except that he calls this a loan. 

Q. Then; were dividends of Union Pacific Railroad slock 
on these ten shares'? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Gen. Garfield ever receive these? A. No, sir; he 
never received but $329. 

Q. Has there been any conversation between yon and him 
in reference to the Pacific stock he was entitled to ? A. No, 

Q. Has he ever called for il ? A. No, sir. 
Q. Have you ever offered it to him ? A. No, /sir. 
Q. Has there been any conversation in relation to it ? A. 
No, sir," 



It is simply preposterous to suppose that during these 
four years, from 1868 to 1872, Mr. Garfield owned stock pay- 
ing large dividends and never received a dollar, and never sold 
the stock, while he was in debt, building a house, in urgent 
want of money, giving mortgages to raise it, and has never re- 
ceived anything, either by way of dividend or sale, to this 
hour. 

There is not a pretence that: he ever received but ;?vi'29, which 
sole sum it is admitted was paid, if at all, so early as June 22, 
1868. In discussing this question, we are to presume that a 
sane man will act with ordinary common sense, 

Mr. Ames admitted that after December, 1867, the various 
dividends amounted to more than 800 per cent, but reiterated 
that Mr. Garfield never had a dollar of stock or bonds, and 
never any dividend save the $329. 

Mr. Ames produced his diary of 1868 containing a statement 
of an account with twelve Members of Congress relating to 
these shares (pp. 450-461). All but three are crossed oft' (pp. 
451, 458, 459). At pp. 459, 460, Mr. Ames admitted that the 
account with Garfield's name had never been ad; tided. 
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" Gaefield. 

" 10 shares Credit M 11,000 00 

7mos. 10 days 43 36 

$1,043 36 
80 per ot. bd. div., at 97 776 00 

267 36 
Int'st to June 20th . . 3 64 

$271 00 
1,000 C. M. 
1,000 II. P. 

Q. This statement of Mr. Garfield's account is not crossed 
off, which indicates, docs it, that the matter has 'never been settled 
or adjusted ? A. No, sir ; it never has. 

" Q. Cau you state whether you have any other entry in rela- 
tion to Mr. Garfield ? A. No, sib." 



Hon.: note that Mr. Ames swears that ho lias no other entry 
in relation to Mr. Garfield. But subsequently, on the 22d of 
January, 187.3. ho presented the i'ollowiug (p. '297): 

"J. A. G. Dr. 

1868. To ten shaves stock Credit Mobilier of A . . $1,00!) 00 

Interest 47 00 

JimelO. To Cash 329 00 

$1,376 00 
1868. By dividend, bonds Union Pacific Bail- 
road, $1,000, at 80 per cent,, less 3 per 

cent $776 00 

June 17. By dividend, collected for your account 600 00 

$1,376 00 " 

It will be seen that these accounts do not agree; and it. was 
found that this last account was not in Ids memorandum-book at 
all The celebrated $3J'I is here added, for the first time. 

Every lawyer of much experience knows that, accounts made 
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up to suit a purpose are apt to carry within themselves some 
evidence by which their falsity can be detected. 
This one is no exception. It says : 

" June 19, to cash $329 

June 17, by dividend, collected for you. 600" 

Ames admits that the dividends continued, and that he 
never paid Garfield another dollar, But he is asked how he 
paid the $329, June 19, 1868 ; aud (at p. 295) we have it : 
" Q. How was that paid ? A. Paid in money, I believe." 
But he could show no voucher, or even a memorandum of 
his own ; and he swears (p. 297) : 

" Q. You say that *329 was paid him ; how was that paid'? 
A. I presenile, hi/ a- cJi.';ck on. /h« Scri/aaat-at-Armi ; I find there 
are checks filed, without indicating who they were for." 

Now we are coming to something not dependent on memory. 
The check was found, and, one week after, it was produced 
(p. 353) : 

" June 22, 18G8. 
Pay 0. A., or bearer, three hundred and twenty-nine dollars, 
and charge to my account. 

Oakes Ames." 

The other cheeks showed, by name or initials, to whom they 
were given ; but " 0. A." did not look much like Garfield, but 
more like Oakes Ames. The truth was, that Oakes Ames kept 
the stock himself and drew the dividends, aud he never at- 
tempted to show that ho had Iraasferredjli.em to anyone, and 
it was natural that he should tear the law-suits which were to 
make him account ; but hear his testimony (p. 353) : 

"Q. This check seems to have been paid to somebody, and 
taken up by the Sergeant-at-Arms ; those initials are your 
own? A. Yes, sir. Q. Do you know who had the benefit of 
this check? A. I cannot tell you. Q. Do you think yon re- 
ceived the money on it yourself? A.. J. have no idea ; I may 
have drawn the money and handed it to another person; it 
was paid in that transaction. It may have been paid to Mr. 
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Garfield. There were several sums of that amount. Q. Have 
you any memory in reference (o this check? A. I have no 
memory as to that particular check." 

But there is another little trouble about this $329. He 
says : "It may have been paid to Mr. Garfield." But the 
check was not made until the 22d of June, and was paid the 
same day, as the teller proves ; whereas Ames brings a written 
account to prove that he paid Garfield on the 19th, three days 
before the check existed. But he was still further ex- 
amined (p. 354.) : 

" Q. In regard to Mr. Garfield, do you know whether yon 
gave him a check, or paid him the money? A. I think I did 

not pay him the money; he got it from the Se.rgeunt-at-Arms, 
v.pim a check." 

Still later, in the same examination, occurs the following 
(p. 355) : 

" Q. You think the check on which you wrote nothing to 
indicate the payee must have been Mr. Garfield's? A. Yes, 
sir; that is my judgment." 

On the 11th of February, twelve days later still, the subject 
came up again, and Mr. Ames said (p. 460): 
"A. I am not sure how I paid Mr. Garfield." 
Still later (p. 471): 

" Q. In testifying in Mr. Garfield's case, you say you may 
have drawn the money on the check and paid him ; is not 
your answer equally applicable to the ease of Mr. Colfax? 
A. No, sir. Q. Why not ? A. I put Mr. Colfax's initials on 
the check, while I put no initials on Mr. Garfield's, and 1 may 
have drawn the money myself. Q. Did not Mr. Garfield's 
check belong to him ? A. Mr. Garfield had not paid for his 
stock; he was entitled to 1329 balance; but Mr. Colfax paid 
for his, and I had no business with his $1,200." 

" Q. Is your recollection in regard to this payment to Mr. 
Colfax any more clear than your recollection as to the pay- 
ment to Mr. Garfield ? A. Yes, sir ; I think it is. 

" Q. Is it your habit, as a matter of business, in conduct- 
ing various transactions with different persons, to do it with- 
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out making any memoranda? A. This was my habit ; until 
within a year or two I have had no bookkeeper, and I used to 
keep all my own matters in my own way, and very carelessly, I 
admit." 

Mr. Ames says in his testimony (p. 281) : 

" Q. What was the character of the book in which the mem- 
oranda were made ? A. It was made in a small pocket memo- 
randum, and some of it on slips of paper." 

In the examination of Mr. Dillion, cashier of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms (p. 479) : 

" Q. There is a check pay abb to Oakes Ames or bearer ; 
have you any recollection of that ? A. That was paid to him- 
self; J have "vo doubt myself that 1 paid that to Mr. Ames (p. 
53.) 

Mr. Ames continued : 

Q. You may state whether in conversation with you Mr 
Garfield claims, as he claims before us, that the only trans- 
action between you was borrowing $300 ? A. No, sir ; he did 
not claim that with me. 

Q. State how he did claim it with you ; what was said ? 
A. I cannot remember half of it ; he (Mr. Garfield) stated that 
when he came back from Europe, being in want of funds, he 
called on me to loan him a sum of money ; ho thought he had 
repaid it ; 1 do not know ; I do not remember. 

Q. How long after that transaction (the offer to sell Credit 
Mobilier stock) did he go to Europe? A. I believe it was a 
year or two. 

Q. Do you know that he did not go to Europe for 
nearly two years afterward? A. No, I do not; it is my im- 
pression it was two years afterward, but I cannot remember 



Such is Mr. Ames' defect of memory. He complains of it 
in his testimony, and says : 

" People ask me about things that happened a year ago, and 
I cannot tell whether it was ten years ago or one." 

The proof is clear that Gen. Garfield sailed July IS, 1867, 

the year before June, 1868, instead of two years after. 
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It is worthy of note that Mr. Ames testified live years after 
the transaction. 

On page 356, he said he " considered Mr. Garfield the pur- 
chaser of the stock, unless it was borrowed money," and on 
page 461, at the conclusion of ins testimony, he said : 



" Mr. Garfield uii. dors lands this matter as a loan ; lie says 
he did not explain it to him. 

Q. Yon need not say what Mr. Garfield says ; tell us what 
you think ? A. Mr. Garfield might have misunderstood me ; 
I supposed it was like all the rest, but when Mr. Garfield says 
he mistook it for a loan ; that he always understood it to be a 
loan ; that I did not make any explanation to him, and did not 
make any statement to him ; I may be mistaken ; I am a man of 
few words, and I may not have made myself understood to 
him," 

If Mr. Ames had not been sued by Mr. McComb and been 
threatened by Mr. Duraut with another suit to make him ac- 
count for the stock, no such charges would have been made 
againt Gen. Garfield. Gen. Garfield's testimony is positive 
and explicit. 

Every circumstance eon linns its truth and tnere is nothing 
in the evidence which shakes it. The report is not evidence, 
nor is there evidence to sustain the report. 

The report says_: 

"He (Garfie'dj agreed with Mr. Ames to take ten shares of 
Credit Mobilier stock, but did not pay for the same. Mr. 
Ames received the 80 per cent, dividend in bonds, and sold 
them for 97 per cent., and also received the CO per cent, cash 
dividend, which, together with the price of the stock and in- 
terest, left a balance of $32J. This sum was paid over to Mr. 
Garfield by a check on. iln- Surgmnt-at-Arms.'" 

This is in direct conflict with Gen. Garfield's sworn state- 
ment, and it is fairly argued that if the report is accurate, Gen. 
Garfield's testimony is false. The report was signed by Judge 
Poland, Chairman, by Judge McCrary and by Gen. Banks, all 
of them Republicans and men of character and honor, and 
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each of them has sines publicly announced his fullest confi- 
dence in the integrity, truth, purity and honor of Gen. Garfield, 
thereby admitting the inaccuracy of this part of the report. 
Judge Poland says : 

" I only desire to have an opportunity to express to the Con- 
vention and to J-lepublieaus everywhere, my entire approval of 
the nomination made at Chicago. Probably no man in Ver- 
mont knows Genera! Garfield more intimately than myself. 
He was in Congress during this whole of my ten years' service, 
and for eight years we stood together in the House, and ever 
on terms of friendship and intimacy. But our political oppon- 
ents affect to question his personal integrity and purity of 
character, and to base their accusations upon the evidence 
taken before, and the report of a committee of Congress, of 
which I was chairman, known as the Credit Mobilier Com- 
mittee. I believe him to he a thoroughly upright and honest 
man, and one who would be so under all circumstances and 
against any temptation. The use that is being made of my 
name and of the report of the commit toe which was drawn 
by rae, in my opinion, makes it proper for me to express my 
personal judgment as to the character of the man." 

■fudge "AfcCrary, one of the committee, in a public letter of 
July last, says : 

" With respect, however, to this transaction, I must say that 
subsequent developments and, further con.-iiderat.iofi of ike matter 
long ago led me to the conclusion that the memorandum of Mr. 
Ames was very unreliable, mid I have I'or years felt assured of 
the correctness of General G:ir/ie/-l's ■recollection of the facts in 



Senator Hoar says : 

"I was one of the committee who investigated the Credit 
Mobilier, and wrote the greater part of the report of the com- 
mittee known as the Wilson Committee. There was nothing 
in the transaction which in the least gave me reason to dis- 
trust General Garfield's absolute hdegriUj. I expressed inv 
opinion of the ali.sob.de honor and intcgri.li/ of General Garfield 
in this matter years ago. Ko man. Piemoeral or Kepnblican, 
who ever served with Garfield does, I think, doubt that he is 
'ely incorruptible." 
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Aud Judge Black, who investigated the whole matter at the 
time of the report, wrote a letter to the Speaker of the House 
acquitting General Garfield of any wrong ; and last June, when 
General Garfield was nominated, the judge again wrote, say- 
ing : " I have been General Garfield's devoted friend for many 
years. If he would carry the principles which regulate his 
private life into his public conduct, he would make the best 
Chief Magistrate we ever had." Such men do not publicly 
commend one " who has been convicted of taking bribes or 
swearing falsely," That part of the report reflecting upon 
General Garlield was wholly wrong, unsupported by the evi- 
dence, made in haste from a mass of testimony disjointed and 
running through a long period, aud at a time when Congress- 
was frantic at the revelations made, and too ready to find 
scapegoats for the multitude of sins. 

Macaulay says: 

"We know no spectacle so ridiculous as the "British public in 
one of its periodical fits of morality s * * But once in 
six or seven years our virtue becomes outrageous. We must 
make a stand against vice. 

Accordingly some unfortunate man, in no respect more 
depraved than hundreds whose offences have been treated 
with lenity, is singled out as an expiatory sacrifice. * * * 
He is, in truth, a sort of whipping-boy, by whose vicarious 
agonies all the other transgressors of the same class are, it is 
supposed, sufficiently chastised. We reflect very complacently 
on our own severity, and compare, with great pride the high 
standard of morals established in England with the Parisian 
laxity. At length our anger is satiated. Our victim is ruined 
aud heart-broken. And our virtue goes quietly to sleep for 

It is barely possible that some touch of these ancestral traits 
unconsciously hurried honorable Congressmen to inconsiderate 
and unjust conclusions. 

EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

New Yore, October 19, 1880. 
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IMPENDING CRISIS IN OUR FINANCES. 



A PLAN TO MAKE GOLD AND SILVER 
CIRCULATE EQUALLY. 



EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 
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THE IMPENDING CRISIS IN OUR FINANCES. 



Th<! Secretary of the 'Treasury in his able and 
very suggestive report shows that of gold, includ- 
ing coin and bullion, the Government owns but 
$134,670,790 ; that of this sum $95,500,000 was ob- 
tained by the sale of bonds under the Eesumption 
act of 1875, to be applied to the redemption of the 
legal-tender notes ; that by the 12th section of 
the act of July 12th, 1882, the Congress implied 
that at least $100,000,000 of gold must be held in 
the Treasury for thu redemption of these notes as 
presented, and that the late Secretary, Mr. Sher- 
man, under whoso administration of the Treasury 
specie payments were resumed, held that gold 
equal to forty per cent, of tho outstanding legal- 
tender notes should be held in reserve for their 
protection ; and further, that of those notes there 
are now outstanding $346,681,016. 

The Secretary says : " Many persons regard the 
legal-tender notes as money ; that this is a delusion 
will be proven whenever there is a large demand 
for gold for export. They are not money, but 
merely promises to pay it ; and the Government 
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must be prepared to redeem all that may be pre- 
sented or forfeit its character for solvency." Re- 
ferring to the table showing the small amount of 
gold in the Treasury, the Secretary says : 

"From this statement it is seen that there is no jiurphis 
gold in the Treasury, and that the reserve has been trenched 
upon ; that there is no plethora of any kind except of silver 
dollars, for which there is no demand. 

"After giving the subject careful consideration, I have 
been forced to the conclusion that unless both the coinage 
of silver dollars and the issue of s 
pended, there is danger that silvei 
come our metallic standard. This 
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national credit be seriously impaired if the Go^ 

be under the neoe^sity of using silver dollars or cer Silicates 

in payineid a/ unVi i.iiih)i!i'imin, but business of all hinds would 

be greatly disturbed; not only so, but gold would at once 

cease to be a circulating medium, and severe contraction 

would be the result." 

A simple computation shows that all the gold in 
the Treasury is less than the forty per cent, reserve 
to protect the legal- Lender .notes by over $-1,000,000. 

It is estimated that there is now in the country 
at least $610,000,000 of gold. Demonetize this 
lai'ge sum, and turn the gold into merchandise, 
then the "severe contraction'' mentioned by the 
Secretary would be inevitable. He speaks, in the 
above extract, of the serious injury to the national 
credit which must follow from paying ''gold obli- 
gations in silver dollars." and he several times, in 
the course of his report, speaks of our "gold obli- 
gations" 
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He evidently, and as wo shall show, justly, con- 
siders the $346,681,016 of legal-tender notes and 
all the coin-bonds of the Government, with their 
coupons, "gold obligations." 

Take a legal-tender one dollar note of March 3. 
1863- — it reads: "The United States will pay to 
bearer one dollar." At that time the silver dollar 
of 4124 grains was worth considerably more than 
the gold dollar. 

By the act of March 18, 1869, " The faith of 
the United Stales is solemnly pledged- to the pay- 
ment m COIN or its equivalent of all the obliga- 
tions of the United States not bearing interest, 
known as United, Stales notes, and of all the in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United States. 
except in cases where the law authorizing the is- 
sue of any such obligations has expressly pro- 
vided that tlte saute- may be paid in harfid- money or 
other currency than gold and silver. * * * 
The faith of the United States is also solemnly 
pledged to make provisions, at the earliest prac- 
ticable period, for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin.'' 

At this time also the silver dollar of 412*. grains 
was worth two and a-half per cent, more than the 
gold dollar. 

The act of July 14, 1870, authorized the issue of 
$200,000,000 of five per cent, bonds. 

$300,000,000 four and a-half per cent. 

$1,000,000,000 million at four per cent., "princi- 
pal and interest payable in coin of the present 
standard value.'' 
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This agreement as to payment was printed on 
all of these bonds. At this time also tho standard 
silver dollar was worth considerably more than 
the gold dollar. Indeed, tor 20 years next prior to 
1873 the silver dollar bore a premium ranging from 
2 to 5.22 percent., in consequence of which, added 
to its inconvenient bulk, it had ceased to circulate 
as coin, and had become merchandise, and was by 
law demonetized in 1873. The " coin of the [then] 
present standard value," in which the bonds and 
interest were made payable was evidently gold 
coin, and so understood by every one at the time. 
Such, clearly, was the Government contract. There 
was no other alanda-rd coin in circulation at that 
date ; the Government exacted, in gold, the duties 
on imports, which by the act of Feb. 25th, 1862, 
were set aside to pay interest on the coin bonds ; the 
Government uniformly paid interest on its bonds in 
gold,and in gold up to the present time it has always 
paid its coupons and called bonds ; and placing this 
question beyond debate the Congress by the act of 
Feb. 12th, 1873, demonetized the silver dollar and 
left no standard coin but gold in which the bonds, 
coupons and legal- tender notes could possibly be 
paid, and when the Resumption act of January 
14th, 1875, was passed there was not such a coin 
of the United States as a standard silver' dollar. 
The uniform custom of the Government was to 
exact all its duties in gold, and to makeall its pay- 
ments relating to the coin bonds in gold ; and upon 
every precedent in the fair interpretation of con- 
tracts and of good faith the Government were 
bound to pay these obligations in gold coin of the 
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then "Standard value," and the bond holders were 
bound to receive the same for their bonds and 
coupons, and could not exact payment from the 
Government in standard silver dollars of 412^ 
grains, whether' the same dollar was at a premium 
of 5 per cent., or at a discount of 15. Suppose the 
silver dollar had not been demonetized, and to-day- 
bore its former premium, will any one maintain 
that the bondholder could claim the right to be 
paid in the more valuable silver instead of the gold 
coin? Surely not, for the reason that every sur- 
rounding and attending circumstance proves that 
the "coin" mentioned was understood by all par- 
ties at the date of the contract to be gold coin, and 
no other. 

From the foundation of this Government only 
eight million of standard silver dollars were coined 
until after the recent Silver bill of Feb. 28, 1878, 
went into operation, and the act of Feb. 12, 1873, 
declared that silver should be a legal-tender for 
only $5 in any one payment. 

Tire resumption act of 1875 contemplated the 
redemption of the legal-tender notes in gold, and 
in the 12th section of the act of July 12, 1882, the 
redemption of the United States notes in gold was 
recognized, and it was therein clearly implied that 
the gold reserve held for such redemption should 
at no time fall below ©100,000,000. 

On the 14th of January, 1875, the Resumption 
act was approved. In sec. 3, it provides that, 

"On and after the first day ni' January, 1S79, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal- 
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tender notes [thou outstanding, uu their presentation for re- 
demption, at the office of the assistant. Treasurer of Hie United 
States, in the City of New York, in sums of not leas than fifty 
dollars. And to enable the Secretary to prepare and provide 
for the redemption ui this act required, lie is authorised to use 
any surplus revenues from time to time in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell and dispose of, at 
not less than par. in coin, either ol' the descriptions of bonds of 
the United States described in the aov. of Congress approved 
July 14, 1870, entitled ' An act to authorize the refunding of 
the National debt,' with like qualities, privilege's and exemp- 
tions, to the extent, necessary to carry this act into full effect, 
anti to use the proceeds thereof lor the purposes aforesaid." 

Under the authority of this act the Secretary 
issued and sold bonds, for which he received, in 
gold coin, $95,500,000 to be held for redemption of 
legal-tender notes. 

Be it remembered, that when the Resumption 
act was passed, the silver dollar of 412$ grains was 
not a coin of the United Slates, and that no silver 
was a legal-tender for more than §5, and that 
the $95,500,000 in gold which was obtained by the 
sale of bonds under this act, was always regarded 
as a part of a gold reserve to be sacredly held to- 
wards the redemption of the legal-tender notes. 

On the 1st of November, 1884, the Treasury held 
of coin and bullion, all told, but $134,67O,T90, with 
which to redeem $346,081,016 of legal-tender notes,, 
pay interest on a bond debt of $1,206,475,600, and 
principal of the called bonds. 

From this it appears that the redemption reserve 
of gold has been trenched upon, and that upon 
gold obligations the Government must default 
when a panic or a large shipment., of gold occurs. 
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On the 28th of February, 1878, an act was 
passed, en Lillet! "An act to authorize the coinage of 
the Standard Silver dollar, and to retain its legal 
tender character." The President vetoed the bill, 
but it was passed over his veto. This act required 
the coinage of a silver dollar of 4T2£ grains of 
standard fineness, made it a legal-tender for all 
debts public and private (except where otherwise 
exprsssly stipulated in the contract}, and compelled 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase silver, 
not less than two million dollars a month, and have 
it coined. Section 3 of the act reads: "That 
any holder of the coin authorized by this act may 
deposit the same with the Treasurer or any assist- 
ant Treasurer of the United States, in. sums not less 
than ten dollars, ai id receive therefor certificates of 
not less than ten dollars each, corresponding with 
the denominations of the United States notes. The 
coin deposited for or representing the certificates 
shall be retained in the Treasury for the payment 
of the same on demand. Said certificates shall be 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, 
and when so received 'may be reissued." 

Up to this time nothing but gold had been 
received for customs, which under the act be- 
fore cited, was set apart ; first of all to pay in- 
terest on the public debt, and even legal-tender 
notes were not receivable for duties, but silver 
certificiat.es, not a legal tender, are made re- 
ceivable for duties by the act. At this date 
silver had fallen largely in value, and those inter- 
ested in keeping up the price expected that this 
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compulsory coinage of silver, would raise the value; 
but it has boon falling ever since. 

Section 2 of this act provides for a.u international 
conference to adopt a common ratio between gold 
and silver, and "internationally to establish the 
use of bimetallic money," &c. Three Commis- 
sioners were appointed by the President and pro- 
ceeded to Europe on their mission. The writer of 
this article was in England at the time, and having 
every facility for the investigation took much pains 
to ascertain the views of the Ministry and of the 
more pi'ominent financial men in London, and he be- 
came satisfied that so far as England was concerned, 
the mission of the Commissioners would he fruitless 
— that England having then, had the gold standard 
ever since 1810, desired no change and would listen 
to none in the direction proposed. This Commis- 
sion entirely failed. In 1881. another Commission 
was sent out and failed equally. 

We can send out another Commission at equal 
cost, and be courteously snubbed for a third time 
if we will, but since it is conceded that we are by 
far the richest nation in the world and claim to be 
the most intelligent, and are large producers of 
gold and silver and of nearly everything else which 
minister to the wants of man, we shall consult 
our dignity and our interest better by attending to 
our own financial system and go a begging to 
Europe no more. So far as England is to be con- 
sidered we might as well send out a commission to 
persuade her to dethrone the Queen and elect a 
President every four years. Suppose the chief 
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nations of Europe should agree with the United 
States upon a ratio, say 15 to 1, and soon after new 
discovery of silver mines should reduce the price of 
silver in London to half its present cost, docs any 
sane man think that silver coined on the inter- 
national ratio could circulate at its face value for a 
single day \ 

As easy would it be to make, by international 
treaty a quartz crystal, equal in value to a fiol- 
conda diamond. Coin does not make the only use 
for gold and silver, nor doe_s it chiefly determine 
their relative value. 

In July, ISS-i, Congress passed a law forbidding 
any bank from being a member of any clearing- 
house in which silver certificates are not receivable 
for clearing-house balances ; the Treasury is a 
member of the New York Clearing-house, where 
by far the greater part of its business is done, and 
yet not a single silver certificate or silver dollar has 
been received for clearing-house balances, and the 
Treasurer reports that, being obliged to use gold, 
his available gold ran down from $155,429,600 on 
the first of January, 1884, to $116,479,979 on the 
12th of August following. 

All this shows that the laws of trade, supply 
and demand, values established in the great marts 
of commerce, and the convenience and will of the 
people combined, can defeat any treaty or legislative 
enactment relating to trade. 

Until the Silver bill of 1878, we could hardly have 
been considered in practice a bi- metallic nation. Up 
to that time we had coined of the standard silver dol- 
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lars only eight million, while during' the same period 
we had coined of gold close to a thousand million 
dollars— to be exact, $9S3,159,695. The silver dol- 
lar had not generally circulated as currency for 
many years prior to 1873, when it ceased to be a 
coin . 

Fractional silver coin was in free circulation, 
and, long years before, foreign silver coins passed 
current. 

By the act of Feb. 21, 1853, the fractional silver 
coin was so reduced that a dollar in fractional coin 
weighed but 384 grains. This was done to keep 
them in the country, because a silver dollar of 
412£ grains was then worth more than a gold dol- 
lar. 

A dollar in fractional coin, since the Coinage act 
of Feb. 12, 1873, weighs only 385^ grains. 

By the Coinage act of 12th Feb., 1873, the silver 
dollar of 412J grains was demonetized and the gold 
dollar of 25/,, grains was made the standard of 
value. 

In the words of the Act : "A one dollar piece 
which, at the standard weight of 25,-^ grains, shall 
be the unit of value." 

The act further says : "The standard of both 
gold and silver coins of tho United States shall be 
such that of one thousand parts by weight, nine 
hundred shall be of pure metal and 100 of alloy. 

This is the standard of purity, not of value. 

By the same act, the gold dollar of the standard 
fineness, and weighing 25/;, grains was made the 
unit OF VALUE, 
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The English sovereign has 917 parts of pure 
gold in a thousand. 

In other civilized nations, as well as our own, gold 
is the standard by which all values are measured, 
and all exchanges between us and the European 
nations are settled on the gold basis. When we 
say that prior to 1872 the silver dollar was above 
par, we all understand the par of gold. 

Thus it is seen that for 86 years we got along 
pretty well by coining about a thousand million 
dollars in gold, and but eight million of standard 
silver. 

Many sensible men, familiar with affair's, think 
that "there is not gold and silver enough in the 
world with which to do the busincss. ,: 

Such are generally old men, who have but a 
drowsy idea of the changes in the modes of busi- 
ness which swift steamers, the cable, the telegraph, 
the telephone, bank cheeks and clearing-houses 
have wrought since fifty years ago. 

The transactions of the London Clearing-house 
are over thirty thousand -million dollars a year; 
the differences are all settled by checks on the 
Bank of England, so that not a coin or bank note 
passes from hand to hand in all these immense 
transactions. 

The business of tho New York Clearing-house is 
now about the same, but as the balances are not 
settled by checks on any one bank, a comparatively 
small amount of money passes in their settle- 
ments. 

In a country like England, small in area, dense 
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in population, with unparalleled rapidity of com- 
munication, and having all the modern facilities 
for exchanges, a gold currency, with subsidiary 
silver and bank notes based on gold are all that is 
needed. But in a country like ours, vast in ex- 
tent, thinly peopled, and in many parts, lacking 
the means of rapid transit, a much larger currency 
is required than gold can supply. 

France, considerably smaller than the State of 
Texas, and thickly populated., has an active circu- 
lation of $43 per capita, while the United States 
has less than $24 per capita. 

But it is useless just now to discuss the question 
whether a single gold currency or a bi-metallic 
currency is the better'. The judgment of the coun- 
try is decidedly in favor of a gold and silver cur- 
rency, and considering what large producers we 
are of both metals, this settled judgment is proba- 
bly right, and the real question is, how can the two 
metals be made to circulate so that one shall not 
demonetize and drive out the other '>. 

Tire silver advocates in their inconsiderate eager- 
ness to benefit, their patrons have unwittingly re- 
duced the value of silver, and if there is not a 
change in the coinage law it will be reduced still 
more. 

Secretary McOulloch foreseeing the coming 
trouble, proposes, as some measure of relief, a with- 
drawal of one and two-dollar notes, and thus force 
silver dollars into circulation, which dollar he dis- 
tinctly says is worth but 85 cents, and that a dol- 
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lar in our fractional coin is worth but about 78 

cents. 

The Secretary further says: 

"The amount of one-dollar notes in circulation is $26,763,- 
097,80; the amount of two-dollar notes in circulation is 
$26,778,738.20. Congress, would, I think, act wisely in put- 
ting an end to their circulation. Nor do T hesitate to express 
the opinion that the country would bo betielited if ah five- dollar 
notes should he gradually retired and the coinage of half and 
quarter eagles should be increased. If this should be done, 
the circulating medium of the "Unifed Stid.es below ten dollars 
would lie silver and j;'old, and we should he following the ex- 
ample of Prance, in which there is an immense circulation of 
silver coin, which in all domestic transactions maintains- a 
parity with gold." 

The example of France is not a happy illustra- 
tion to apply to our country. It is true . that in 
France there is a considerable circulation of silver 
coin, but France is a thickly populated and com- 
pact country. A single State of the 38 United 
States contains 26,324 square miles more than the 
whole of France, and one Territory of the United 
States is twice as large as France, with 157,757 
square miles besides. 

France has, of legal-tender silver coin, about 
8540,00(1,000, and she coins no more, but most 
of this lies dormant in vaults ; she has, of 
gold coin, about $870,000,000, and notes of the 
Bank of France, in circulation, $568,727,469. 
By far the larger part of her actual circulation 
is gold and bills of the Bank of France. There 
is no very large amount of silver in active 
circulation. Everywhere in France, in settlement 
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of the balance of your bill at the hotel, the railway, 
the restaurant, the factory, the shop or the market- 
place, you will receive in exchange for a Bank of 
Francenote, gold, or gold and bills with a dollar or 
two of silver — never as many as ten. No large 
amount of silver is earned about in France or 
kept in shops of trade. 

The habits of a people come of their conditions, 
necessities and convenience. Our habits require 
paper money and small bills. We travel over vast 
distances, and in going from New York to New 
Mexico, and from thence to Alaska and back, a 
considerable amount of small money is required — 
exchange offices are not thick along the way. To 
carry sufficient silver is impossible and unsafe; the 
bearer would be relieved of his burden by " road- 
agents and missionaries," as they call them, before 
half over his journey. 

Silver, in proportion to value, is about 28J, times 
as bulky and 15J times as heavy as gold. Paper 
money is convenient and safe to carry, and we are 
not going to bear about us many silver dollars. 
We want a paper currency convertible into coin 
on demand. That suits our conditions and neces- 
sities. 

The Secretary says: "It is estimated that there 
are in the country at this time some 875,000,000 of 
fractional silver coins, and that nearly 880,000,000 
arc in the Treasury una.va.il able as assets.'' 

And be suggests a re-coinage so as to bring them 
up to the standard of the silver dollar. 

The suggestion is a good one, and the reason 
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given, namely, that this debased coin ' ' is not an 
available asset," appeals equally for the re-coinage 
of the silver dollar. 

The Secretary shows that silver has been, falling 
ever since the passage of the Silver bill, and "''that 
it is now lower than at any time since the summer 
of 1879." 

By Government estimate, there is now about 
$610,000,000 of gold in the country. Every one 
knows that a considerable demand for shipment 
and a distrust which would cause hoarding must 
turn this gold into merchandise, withdraw it from 
circulation and force the Government to default 
on its gold obligations, or pay them in silver worth 
not more than 85 cents to the dollar. 

When that happens, the "severe conlraclion'' 
which the Secretary foretells will be upon us. 

Now, what is the remedy % To force out silver 
dollars by withdrawing the one and two-dollar 
bills would avail but little, and to stop all coinage 
of silver surely will not meet the difficulty. 

The Bank of England is by law obliged to take 
any amount of standard gold offered at the rate of 
£3 17s. Dd. per ounce, and give for the same its 
notes at that rate, payable on demand in gold 
coin. 

A Bank of England note is simply a gold certifi- 
cate. The coinage is free, and if the holder of 
gold bullion wishes to have the coin instead of a 
Bank of England note, he can wait the coinage 
and have the advantage of receiving £3 17s. lO^d. 
coin for his ounce of. standard bullion. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury has not been able 
to put in circulation but $41,000,000 of coin out of 
the $184,730,829 of silver dollars already coined, 
and it seems well settled that not more than $50- 
000,000 of silver dollar coin can be kept out. 

Laws more powerful than, legislative enactments 
have changed the relative value between silver and 
gold— a fact which those dealing with finance must 
recognize. 

The Trade Dollar. 

As the legislative department of the Covernment 
in the Silver bill seemed disposed to slight its gold 
obligations, so in its treatment of the trade dollar 
it seems inclined to ignore its obligations regarding 
that coin entirely. 

The trade dollar holds an anomalous place 
among our coins. By the act of Feb. 12th, 1873, 
it was made a coin of tbe'United States, and made 
a legal-tender for $5 in any one payment. By the 
same act the silver dollar of 412^ grains was de- 
monetized, as was the silver dollar of 416 grains. 
The trade dollar weighs 420 grains, and retained its 
limited legal-tender character until July 22, 1876, 
when by joint resolutions of Congress the legal- 
tender quality was taken away. 

When this resolution was approved there had 
been coined of the trade dollar $9,256,400, and 
after the beginning of 1876 up to the end of 1878 
there were coined $20,672,960 when the coinage 
ceased, but of this sum $11,378,010 were coined in 
the last year of the coinage. 
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The trade dollar is now, and always has been, by 
the Act of Congress, " a coin of the Untied States.'' 
Its intrinsic value is greater than the standard dol- 
lar ; its circulation has never been prohibited, nor 
is there a suggestion in the law authorizing the 
coinage against its general circulation; on the con- 
trary, the people were led to believe, and they were 
right in believing, that when the law expressly 
says, " the silver coins of the United States shall 
be a trade dollar, a half dollar, a quarter dollar 
and a dime," it meant what it so plainly said, and 
meant that a trade dollar was just as much ' ' a 
coin of the United States " and had the same right 
of circulation as any of the other coins issued. 
And Secretary Sherman, in his circular of Sept. 
3, 1878, says : "There could be no objection for 
" the owner to put the coins into circulation." 

Before ihe legal tender quality was taken away, 
the Government had issued of these dollars be- 
tween nine and ten millions, and an eminent 
banker in New York now has over eighty thou- 
sand of these dollars, every one of which were 
issued before they were deprived of their legal- 
tender 1 character. 

Secretary Folger, in his last report, dated Dec. 
3, 1883, presents this subject in its true light, and 
reveals the discreditable reason for "the hue 
and cry " against the calling in of this coin. The 
Secretary says : 

" The act of 1873 made the silver coins of tlie United States 
and hence the trade dollars, a li>!;al tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not over five dollars. Thus the reading 
of the laws taught the people that the trade deiltu' w;is a coin of 
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their Sovereignty, and for the redemption of which, at an un- 

iibalmi valuv, Cmir Gav-eyiimSi'J ttuti i,u>trai. * * R It is plain 
that a busy people, finding this coin alloat in the channels of 
business, syled a coin of the United States, would readily 
believe that it was tin authentic issue of the Government, and 
to be redeemed by the Government, the same as other money 
put out by it. From time to time, however, as it snita schem- 
ing men and. the. own-don Jits, a hut', and cry is raised against it, 
it is diseiedited in the marts, and unwary holders suffer loss or 
inconvenience. 

As it is a coin of the United States, having the image and 
superseviptinn thereof, sanctioned as such by penalties upon 
the counterfeit i rig of it, and once dignified us a legal tender in 
payment of debts and dues, it should be restored to its first 
state, or called in at its nominal value and melted. In the 
judgment of tins Dei tart; a en!: it should be- thus culled in and 
melted. " 

Some six or seven millions of these coins are 
now held in various parts of this country, await- 
ing the action of Congress. They are owned 
chiefly by banks, bankers, trust companies, chari- 
table societies, traders, and men of varied busi- 
ness, who took them in the regular' way and at 
their face value, and they repose in confidence upon 
the rather tardy justice of the Government. 



The crisis, of which Secretary "McCulloeh lately 
warned us, seems on pleasantly near. 

The customs, which were collected in gold and 
set apart by law to pay the interest on the public 
debt, are now, under the Silver bill, chiefly paid 
in silver certificates, not even a legal tender, and 
worth but Si) cents on the dollar. 
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The Assistant Treasurer of New York reports 
for customs received during the last week of De- 
cember, 1334, as follows : 

Dec. 23, silver certificates. .3254,000. 



ur,l.>m. 


Gold.. S26, 000, 


21 1,1)00. 


31,000. 


iiii.ooo. 


39,000. 


o;s,Ooo. 


25,000. 


107.00!.). 


38,000. 


2iH,000. 


" 126,000. 



Apparently we are near the time when the 
Treasury will he obliged to pay its Clearing-house 
balances in silver' certificates. A quiet hoarding 
of gold has already commenced, and it attracts 
notice that the gold certificates, so freely paid out 
by the hanks a month ago, are no more seen. 

So soon as the §610,000,000 of gold, estimated to 
be in the country, rises to a premium and ceases 
to circulate as currency, we shall discover that our 
financial system is not very sound. 



Tt seems to be well ascertained that, fifty mil- 
lions of silver dollar's will meet the extremest 
demand which is likely to be made for that coin. 

What, then, is proposed i 

The Plan. 

Keeping in mind that by the act of February 12, 
1873, a fixed weight of gold was made " the unit of 
value," and that the gold dollar of 25 T V grains is 
the sole standard ; this is the plan. 
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1 the Silver bill. 

It is not easy to estimate the mischief of that 
law, which, in its execution, forced the Secretary 
of the Treasury to buy and coin foreign silver, and 
thus, to our harm, aid the German Empire. We 
have been coining largely of German silver since 
the Coinage act of 1878. 

Let the Treasury buy no more silver. 

Let coinage be free for American silver, and coin 
no other, and receive no other on deposit. 

Make the silver dollar of 480 grains, and coin 
fifty million of them. 

Prepare silver certificates, payable in dollars of 
480 grains, or in stamped bullion, as the holder of 
the certificate may prefer. Make them exchang- 
able for the silver certificates already out, and for 
the silver dollars already in circulation, and also 
for American silver bullion of standard fineness, 
at the rate of 480 grains to the dollar. Make the 
certificates a legal-tender, Bank of England notes 
—mere certificates — are a legal tender. 

The silver already coined is of standa.nl. fineness 
aud can be held as bullion, to be put into bars or 
coin as convenience requires ; and since the silver 
certificates and the silver coin outstanding (within 
some given time) may be exchanged for the new 
silver certificates calling for a dollar of 480 grains, 
no disturbance in the currency could possibly arise 
while the new certificates were being prepared, or 
while the 50,000,000 of the new dollars were being 
coined. 

Pay off the gold certificates in gold, and issue 
no more. Let gold coinage be entirely free. 
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During the year 1883, the mines of the United 
States yielded of gold $30,000,000, and of silver 
$46,200,000 ; in all, 876,200,000, and it is estimated 
that the yield in 1884 will be about the same. 

With $872,000,000 of coin and bullion available 
for coinage on the 1st of October last, $346,681,016 
of legal-tender, and with an annual product of 
$76,200,000 from the mines, we are in no danger 
of a lack of currency, without resorting to the 
expedient of borrowing money which we do 
not want, and paying interest upon bonds issued 
for nothing but to make a. basis for National Bank 
circulation. 

The National Banks. 

The National Banks were of inestimable value 
to the country in its days of need, and the late 
Secretary Chase deserves enduring renown for the 
priceless services which he rendered in establish- 
ing his system of finance against collossal diffi- 
culties. 

But now, as the bonds, which secure the bank 
notes are paid off, the notes will, of course, be 
gradually retired, but the yield of the mines will 
more than supply the vacancy, with silver certi- 
ficates; and instead of bank notes secured by 
paper promises, on which the people pay interest, 
we shall have a currency in their stead secured by 
the actual deposit of the precious metal without 
interest. 

Ah the gold and silver increases in the country, 
the "greenbacks" can be paid off in gold when- 
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ever the paper currency becomes redundant, and 
the silver certificates may take their place; thus 
'the Government will, in due lime, become divorced 
from every function as a banker, and give the 
people the best and safest currency in the world; 
made up of gold coin and paper certificates backed 
by silver deposits. 

The banks would go on with their business as 
now, obtaining their currency in gold and silver 
or silver certificates in whatever way they found 
it most for their interest, and no one need fear lest 
banldng facilities would cease. 

The Government vaults would hold the metal 
securities for the paper circulation, just as they 
now hold the paper securities for the bank paper 
circulation. 

If the silver men cannot see their owu and the 
country's gain in this plan they must be blind in- 
deed. 

It will be asked whether the new dollar may not 
also fluctuate in value? 

It may fluctuate as often as the tide, but like 
the tide, it will maintain its general level for a long 
time, as we think; and since we can but darkly 
soo into the distant future, we act as best we may. 
upon probabilities gathered from past experience, 
and leave the corning generation to deal with new 
conditions as they arise. 

The silver, for economic reasons, would seldom 
be shipped to settle balances, but gold would more 
naturally perform that function, and at home the 
silver certificate would pass current in parity with 
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gold and, until the returning tide would level up 
any temporary depression caused by the export. 
Free coinage would increase the demand for silver 
and stop its downward tendency, and the refusal 
to allow the coinage of foreign silver would prevent 
a flood of it from abroad. 

To escape the danger which is apprehended, it is 
now proposed to stop the coinage of silver en- 
tirely. 

The inevitable effect must be to lower the price 
of silver, bring gold to a premium, and withdraw 
it from circulation. Those of us who lived in the 
war-time well remember' how ah the coin vanished 
in a night, even to the copper cent, and that for 
a considerable time we paid stage faro with postage 
stamps and transacted other business with " shin- 
plasters ; " and that the premium on gold ran up 
until on the 11th of January, 1804. it reached from 
152| to 1524, and on the 11th of July, of the same 
year, it sold at from 2^0 to 285. 

The complaint that silver is not " treated well " 
by the Secretary is a childish cry. This is not 
a sentimental question. The treatment, both of 
gold and silver is determine! by tho demand for, 
and the supply of the two metals. Defects 
in this plan, which present discussion or future 
experience may reveal, can be remedied by Con- 
gress. 

When this central fact, that all the trade bal- 
ances of Christendom are settled by the gold stand- 
ard, and by no other, shall have been compre- 
hended, and also that every scheme through 
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statutory law, to force silver much above its in- 
trinsic value must come to naught, then the way to 
prosperous legislation upon the finances will be 
plain. 

It may be said that the execution of this plan 
will be attended with expense to the Treasury. 
When the false idea is exploded, that the Treas- 
ury is a money-making corporation, and the true 
idea prevails, that the Treasury was made for the 
people, and not the people foe the Treasury, we 
shall have advanced considerably. The Treasury 
now shows that it has already made more than 
twenty-two millions of profit on the purchase and 
coinage of silver. This profit all came from the 
people ; let some of it be returned to the people in 
a dollar worth what it claims to be. 

It is the duty of the Government to furnish the 
people with a safe and convenient currency, and 
to make a question about the small expense to pro- 
vide a safe.deposit for the securities of that cur- 
rency is preposterous. 

If the silver advocates would destroy themselves 
let them stop all silver coinage under the delusion 
that they will thus force England and the other 
nations of Europe to come to our assistance. 

The price of silver depends upon the demand for 
it. There will be no very large demand if it can- 
not circulate as coin. If coinage is free and con- 
fined to American silver, and the coin is of the 
weight above indicated, and the certificates issued 
upon it are of the same denominations, large and 
small as the " Greenbacks," silver will in that form 
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circulate without driving out gold, and when gold 
is needed for shipment, no panic would be caused 
or harm done or hoarding take place, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury might he empowered to use 
any hut reserved assets in the Treasury to provide 
for the gold obligations of the Government. 

It is conceded that the Congress of the United 
States in the plenitude of its power, overriding 
the veto of the President, did by the act of Feb. 
28, 1878, make it possible for the G-overment, 
lawfully, to discharge all its gold obligations by 
payment in silver dollars worth but 85 cents of 
their face value. Perhaps it will do so ; but in so 
doing, it will violate the plighted faith, injure the 
prosperity, and degrade the honor of the country. 

EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

New York, January 5, 1885. 
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The j>peecfi of Edward pieflepont, 
The Alumni Hall of Yale University, 

The Presentation of a Portrait of one of its Founders, 

On the 50TH Anniversary of 

THE GRADUATING CLASS OF 1837; 
And tile Reply of President Dwiglit. 
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On the z8th of June, 1887, at a meeting of the Alumni of Yale 
University in Alumni Hall, there was a crowded assembly over 
which Senator Evarts presided and made the opening address : 
He was followed by the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont and others. 
In closing his address, Mr. Pierrepont turned around, and 
addressing President Dwight, who arose — presented a portrait 
of the Rev. James Pierrepont, one of the original founders of 
the University. 

President Dwight, in reply, said : "In behalf of the Uni- 
" versity, allow me, sir, to accept this valuable and interesting 
" gift at your hands, It is most of all interesting that it comes 
" from you, sir — you, an honored representative of the University 
"and one whose affection for the College has lasted through 
"these fifty years. 

"We number you, sir, as one of the illustrious men whom 
"Yale has given to the world. It is a privilege, sir, to you and 
"to me, that we are descended from this Honorable Man. 

"I had not intended to have addressed the Alumni to-day; 
"but we have heard from Mr. Pierrepont the criticism that we 
" do not graduate the students early enough. The truth is, 
" that the years of our boyhood are wasted ; from two to four 
''years wasted ; — were it not for this, we could enter the Uni- 
" versity as early as those distinguished men whom Mr. Pierre- 
" pont has named." 

Note. — The foregoing and the following is from the New 
Haven Morning News. 
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ADDRESS OF EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

Suggestions for Yale University — The Entrance 

Examinations — An Anecdote of the Late 

Samuel J. Tilden — What He Said Aisout 

the Presidency and His Class at Yale. 

At the Yale alumni meeting to-day Hon. Edwards Pierrepont 
followed Senator Evarts, the presiding officer, and spoke as 
follows ; 

Mr. Chairman — The warning horologue of time strikes the half- 
century for the class of 1837 : 

Wc now stand where old Yale and all its cherished memories 
are fast receding into night, — and we soon shall see the widening 
dawn of the eternal day, and with increasing joy as the morning 
comes, if our life has been a good one. 

This great university has so long been accustomed to hear 
only praise from its graduates that a few words of friendly sug- 
gestion may usefully break the monotony of admiration. 

I open the catalogue of this year and read from page 27, 
eijibteL'ii closeiy printed sections, with a statement, that, "all 
candidates for admission to the freshman class are examined in 
all those books and subjects." The boy of 13 who commences 
his preparation must have a stout heart, or be appalled at the 
task before him ; but there is an encouraging note at the bottom 
Stating that next year more will be required. 

I venture to say that not a member of the class of 1837 could 
pass an examination for the freshman class to-day ; and that 
there never was a time when he could have passed such exam- 
ination. If there is any member of the class present who 
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thinks that I underrate his accomplishments, he will, of course, 
correct me. 

The requirements for graduating are in harmonious severity 
with the requirements of admission. Would it not be well to 
have many of these exactions for a degree postponed over to 
the resident graduate ? 

This is a university : — Encourage resident graduates, and al! 
who wish to become teachers, professors or eminent scholars, 
to remain here ; but nine-tenths of Yale graduates propose a 
widely different career in life, and for them I fear that you are 
going to make the entrance and the honorable exit quite too 
difficult, and thus prevent them from commencing the real 
work of life until too late. 

Education at a large university is of priceless value. If the 
noble men who so generously endow various colleges about the 
country would bestow the same amount to increase facilities in 
universities already established they would largely enhance the 
value of their gifts. You cannot make a great university to 
order, by the expenditure of any amount of money or the em- 
plovniirnt of any number of professors :— you may cite any 
quantity of logic against this proposition, but the fact will re- 

A university requires age ; it must grow up. If the rich 
merchants of London should contribute ever so liberally to 
make another Westminster Abbey, and should copy every turret 
and tower and statue they could not make a Westminster 
Abbey. 

In a large university one professor can teach 200 students as 
easily as twenty, and thus the expenses in this way, as in many 
other ways, are greatly diminished. 
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Besides, that subtle influence, that magnetic force equally 
necessary for the development of a healthy body and a healthy 
mind, can only come of the congregation of numbers. Not 
only contact of mind with mind, but contact with many minds, 
is absolutely essential to a perfect growth. But academical 
plodding should cease for those who are to be men of affairs, at 
the age of 20, and those studies and observations of the world, 
should begin which are suited to the career proposed. 

Eton college is one of the oldest foundations in Christendom. 
It is 447 years old. No college has sent out so many who have 
become eminent. No one can enter there who is not under 14. 
The science of physiology lias demonstrated that knowledge 
acquired and impressions made upon the brain in early life are 
deeper, far more lasting and at readier command than those of 
later life, and that the young man who proposes to himself a 
career on the great stage of the world as a leader of men, must 
quite early enter the crowded arena where aspiring youth contest 
for the supremacy. 

The strong man who has not made his mark before he is 45, 
will never make it ; and the young man who has not set his 
ambitious foot upon the "ladder leaning on a cloud," before he 
is 25, will never ascend it. It should not be difficult for the 
student of fair ability to obtain his degree, without injury to 
his elasticity of mind or bodily health, by the time he is 20 ; but 
if you impose burdens too heavy for this, the years draw nigh in 
which the numbers of" illustrious names on your roll of graduates 
will be few. 

Look back three hundred years and more, and see what his- 
tory teaches upon this subject, and you shall not find a single 
instance of a man, illustrious in great affairs, who did not very 
early begin his great career. 
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Gustave Adolphua ascended the throne of Sweden at 16 ; be- 
fore he was 34 he was one of the great rulers of Europe, 

Conde conducted a memorable campaign at 17, and at 22 he 
and Turenne also were of the most illustrious men of their 

Maurice of Saxony died at 32, conceded to have been one of 
the profoundest statesmen, and one of the ablest generals which 
Christendom had seen. 

The great Leo X was pope at 38; having finished his aca- 
demic training he took the office of cardinal at 18 — only 12 
months younger than was Charles James Fox when he entered 

Martin Luther had become largely distinguished at 24, 
and at 36 had reached the topmost round of his world-wide 

Of Napoleon it is superfluous to say, that at 25 he com- 
manded the army of Italy. At 30 he was not only one of the 
most illustrious generals of all time, but one of the great law- 
givers of the world. At 46 he saw Waterloo. 

Wellington, be it remembered, was born the same year. 

From the earliest years of Queen Elizabeth, to the latest of 
Queen Victoria, England has had scarce an able statesman who 
did not leave the university by the time he was 20, and many of 
them left at an earlier age. 

Lord Bacon graduated at Cambridge when ifi, and was called 
to the bar at 21. 

The great Cromwell, by all measure the ablest ruler that Eng- 
land ever had, left the University of Cambridge at 18, was a 
student at law in London at 20, and in parliament at 29. 

John Hampton, after graduating at Oxford, was a student at 
law in The Inner Temple at 19. 
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William Pitt entered the university at 14, was chancellor of 
the exchequer at 22, prime minister at 24, and so continued for 
twenty years, and when 25 he was the most powerful uncrowned 
head in Europe ; and like his great father, Lord Chatham, he 
was charged with "the atrocious crime of being a young man." 

Charles James Fox was in parliament at 19. 

Peel was in parliament at 21, and Palmerston was lord of the 
admiralty at 23. 

Gladstone was in parliament at 22, and at 24 was lord of the 
treasury. 

John Bright, the best orator and one of the ablest statesmen 
of England, wrote me on the 28th of July, 1879, that he never 
was at any school a day after he was 15 years old; that he 
commenced thus early the affairs of life ; and his letter ex- 
plained how he had acquired his unparalleled style of oratory. 

The late Lord Beaconsfield left the cloister and entered the 
great world early — as did John Bright — and commenced his 
polilknl ("ireer by writing a book at 19, in which he predicted 
that he would be prime minister. 

He was the original of Tennyson's 

* * * Divinely gifLed man. 
Whose life in low estate began, 

Who breaks liis birth's invidious bar. 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star. 
Who makes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state's decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne. 

The only statesman now thought of in England, who, if alive, 
could solve the Irish question. 
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But let us learn from our own country : 

Washington was a distinguished colonel in the army at 22, 
early in public affairs, commander of the forces at 43, and pres- 
ident at 57. 

Hamilton was in Kings college at 16, when 17 he made a 
notable address on public affairs to the citizens of New York ; 
at 20 he was intrusted with a most important negotiation with 
General Gates: was in Congress at 25, and Secretary of the 
Treasury at 32. 

Webster was in college at 15, gave earnest of his great future 
before he was 25, and at 30 was the peer of the ablest man in 
Com'.ross. 

Henry Clay was in the Senate of the United States at 29, con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

Chief Justice Marshall was a member of the house of dele- 
gates at 27. At 42 he was special ambassador to France; at 
45 Secretary of State, and at 46 Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

Judge Story was in Harvard at 15, in Congress at 29, and 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States at 32. 

William H. Seward commenced the practice of law at 21 ; at 
27 was president of a State convention, and at 37 Governor of 
the great State of New York. 

John Quincy Adams, at the age of 14, was secretary to Mr. 
Dana, then minister at the Russian court ; at 30 he was himself 
minister to Prussia ; at 35 he was minister to Russia ; at 48 he 
was minister to England ; at 50 he was Secretary of State, and 
President at 57. 

There have been twenty-two Presidents of the United States, 
Five of them were elected at 57, and six attained that great 
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office before the age of 50. Three military men, past 60, have 
been elected : two died very soon, and the other was General 
Jackson, and he was but 61 when elected. 

Only one civilian out of the whole number gained his first 
election after he was 60, and that one was James Buchanan. 
The chance for the Presidency after 60 is small, and growing 
less. 

General Grant was elected President at 46. But when a very 
young man, in the Mexican war, he so distinguished himself at 
the battle of Molino del Rey that General Scott named him for 
promotion on the field, and at the storming of Chapultepuc his 
courage and ability caused him to be specially commended by 
General Worth, and for these young acts of skill and valor he 
was made captain in the regular army. He was but 39 when he 
gained his victory at Fort Donelson, and only 41 when he took 
Vicksbnrg — a victory, which in its grandeur and its conse- 
quences, was not surpassed by Ulrn or Austerlitz, 

Jonathan Edwards acquired early renown as the greatest 
metaphysician in America, and as unsurpassed by any one in 
Europe. He commenced the reading of Latin when 6 years 
old. At ten he wrote a remarkable paper upon the immortality 
of the soul. At the age of thirteen he entered Yale College, 
where he graduated four years later. 

Before he was seventeen he had completely reasoned out his 
great doctrine concerning; the freedom of the will. Before he 
was nineteen he commenced preaching at one of the first 
churches in the city of New York. At twenty- four he was in- 
stalled over the church in Northampton. 

From Leo the Tenth down to Gen. Grant and Prince Bis- 
mark, I find not one name of large r 
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